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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 
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PRINTKI) BOOKS 


caitifam'SOr 


I uoilay Mill I ii I v 

.it I l.iinai Minimi field I'I.IlC. Nov limut Slidcl 

ILLUMINATED MINIATURES AND SINGLE 
LEAVES FROM MANUSCRIPTS FROM 9TH TO 
16TH CENTURY lifuilriittti ( 'iihilngiic i(i. 

InllowL'il hy 

WES TERN MEDIEVAL AND LATER MANUSCRIPTS 

i ml in liny .in cMuisIvc wiillCk'lion ul Spanish I lent Irik MaiHiwripli. 

Ifhistnitfii Catalogue L4. 

Tucidiiy 1 41 Pi July 
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oi I him in Hodgson's Siilcr tu»ni. IlLitiiii fluid Place, New Uond Sircci 

PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue SOp. 

Wcdnescl.iv 22nd July 

ai I lain and 2 . 10pm.il Bloomfield F'lnve. New Uond Si reel 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS & PRESENTATION 
COPIES Hlmirattii Catalogue 11.50. 

Thursday 2Jrd July 

ni I loin al Hodgson's Saleroom, HI no infield Plate. New Uond Sircci 

PRINTED BOOKS Catalogue 50p. 
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REMINDER 

Copy for advertise- 
ments in the T.L.S. 
should arrive not later 
than 10.30 am Mon- 
day preceding the 
date of publication. 


FOR Sat & VffcHIED 


SCHOLAR'S LIBRARY li.r sole. 
Ainerl.ana. An A iir-hlmiliiro 
Ulournptiy. Iikiloi iuiI- s. f-.nolhhrt 
hirnlnn Literature. Illxliiry. Liter- 
nrv >rlllrlt>m. M mlrm f I r % 1 nclltluitx. 
Onlord History nl England. I'nlli an 
1 1 IMnry .11 Art. I'lillneupli v. SliaVno- 
ncurlnnu. Bern I Illy. 5.000 IIIIdk. 
I'rlt-KK. i ii. not lab In. Winner. 8 Mi*l- 
• “ • • lull MV IX. 01 748 
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Details of all advertising categories 
carried in the TLS Classified 
Advertisement Pages may be obtained 
from 

Marie Corbett 


THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


Times Newspapers Ltd 
POBoxNo7 
200 Gray’s Inn Road 
London WC1XSEZ 

Telephone: 01-837 1234 
Extension 437 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 

COUNT COUNCIL 
LEISURE SERVICED 
Libraries Division 

ASSISTANT 

ARCHIVIST 

£3268-17338 pa 
AP3/3 

A graduate holding ■ Diploma In 
Archives Administration or equiva- 
lent qualification Is required (nr (Ills 
Dost which Is based at the recently 
renovated Coil nly Records Office In 
Ncittlniiham. The parson appointed 
f nmle or femnln) will work as part of a 
praloaslonal team doolies with a wide 
variety of county, borough, ectlealea- 
Ural and privata archives. 

Relocation expanses will be 
grantod In appropriate cases. . 

Further details arc available from 
ihe Siafflttg Section at the address 
below tie). Nottingham 0602-866338 

on. ash. 

Written applications. Including full 
personal and raraar details ana Ihe 
namen ol iwo referees should reach 
(tic niracior of Leisure Services at 
Trent Rrlifge House. Fox Road. Wait 
Brldfiford, Nutt Ingham by 17 July at 
tha lalnxl. Please quufersl. I3A.L10I 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


xlnas an technical and science out 
Jects. Estimate froe. Indexlno flw 
clalfate. 84 Osbourne ylllss, Hove, 
E. Sussex. Phone 0273 720530. 


RESEARCH luidortakon, general, 
political. literary sulijoctit also In- 
dexing, prarif reading. Keith Bur- 
ton, 3/28 Blakeeley Avenua. W3 


21JVV. 01-997 0748. 


All advertisements ore 
subject to the ■ condi- 
tions of acceptance of 
Times Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on request. 


e i BHMEW a,H 

Published by Times Newspapers 
Limited. P.O. Box 7. 200 Grey's Inn 
Rond. London WC1X BEZ. Eng- 
land, smlbr Jilted by Northampton 
Mercury Co, Ltd. Upper Mounts. 
Northampton NNI 5flR. Friday, 
July 3. 1981. Registered ss a 
n|w»(s^)ar el the Poi)t Ofllrr. IbSN 


EPITHALAMION 

hl.iii I i ii^ ini ■ Si u nil u> J ictl mi 
June fiih ihfc y.-.ti . Mix Tima 
nbim.irv ijti: ‘With hi', wontl 
wife. Ida Griiic*.. lie sfi up ihe 
(Jet Him I're'.x wln.Tr he lypcxci. 
primed jnd pri.flucetl some of 
hi*. I iiiL-si cii|! ravings tor her 
poem, dpiihnlamion.' 
Ciipirsarc.nail.ihJe. 

£20rt in Standard binding. 

thrill m Special. 

I'niyiecim on retpieM. 

HusllKk I'rcss Ltd. 

32 Kng land's Lane, 
Hampstead 
London NYV'3 IVH 

Tel: 01-722 2142 



ANY Anii.rlMiu l.mikx. nr*w nr init-nl- 
orllil. - Ol cay Huokb. 86-32 Elllut' 
Avi-uun. |l ■< no Turk. New York NY 
11374. LI 16 


CATALOGUES 


SAHDERS OF OXFORD 

antiquarian and second-hand 
books 

Miscellany 100 
from Austen to WoM- 
atone craft 

now ready 

write to 104 High Street 
Oxford 

or telephone Oxford 42590 



BELFAST 

TIIEOUEEN'B UNIVERSITY 

DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
IRISH STUDIES 

Applications are InVitori from those 
engstiaa In any Dald uf academic study 
relating In Ireland fur (hr pust or 
Dln-rlnr •>( III/* liiMllllt/- nl Irish 
Muiliul tnimbtr fr.'iii I tj. I.IUM IU81 
or such othar Ua :c ns may be orrangod . 

Tha vacancy Dr Lias awing to th« 
death ol ProleMor E. R. R. Oreen. 


Dlrscior alncn 

prnfaeaorlal lovoi oi 


The salary Is « 

XI7.676 with 

^ontrlUuloi^jionalun rights undnr the 

Further particulars may be 
oblalued (rum the Personnel Orricor. 
Tho queen's University of Boirast. 
bell ext nT7 INN, Ncirthorn Iraland. 
Clpslnu date- IH_Sapi ember 1981 
l Please quote Ref . 8 1 rf \ LS I. L 1 04 


PERSONAL 


. IMMEDIATE ADVANCE8 
. El 00 to £20,000 
written leima on raquest 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

31 Dover 81.. Piccadilly. 

RESEARCH Assistance, translation, 
catalogues, archlvaa. experienced 
qualified staff: London, and U.K. — 
noutledga Assoclstea. 23 
Woodhevea Rd., London S.W.I8 
Phan a * (J I rg{ff6 1 4 . Lias 


EXHIBITIONS 


NEAT AND EFFICIENT manuscript 
typing. Top + I. £2.I0 d par thou. 
Extra cnrbhns 21p par tliou. From 
hand, ao-aop. Mrs R. Klosgmon. 
80S Ot, Wen Road, (slewonh, 
Middx. Phono; Ql-3fid 1012. Over 
800 books typed, Many rofarenros 
In authors' neknowleilgemanls. 
L123 

TYPEWRITER SIRVICIi AulllorS, 
mttnusrrlpta, thaaea. plays, correa- 

K indenca ntc. Tolophone: Milton 
syne* 670286 9 am - 12 noon, 3 
pm— 7pm. L12q 

MANUSCRIPTS typed, edited; cor- 
rected and Indexed by word pro roe - 


BRITISH LIBRARY fin Brit. 
Museum) TREASURES FOR THE 
NATION. Until 4 Oct. TUDOR 
MAP-MAKINO. UNTIL 31 Dec. 
VVKdya 10-3. Buns 2.30-6. Adm. 
free. LI 22 



Routiedge Associates, 23 
VVoadhayes Road, London B.W.I9. 
pnorto 01 -947 5614. LIU 



WEST HAMPSTEAD, 2 bodroomad 
usually' available "o«. n - , Fab. , Apr'll 

liift.BBirf.'is* Ks-fca 

W.Qermsny. LllS 


MAN 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


GREEK'Lulln LlnSM.v — iivi.|«j| ut1 ti 
liltiTovtliitl llvl ,,| ,.«rli id I Mm ns 

I vriliiti.il I Jrl.m, ulus 1.19 iiuu nt , 

rcliun.l wurks frnjn Crnu.li Ilnr. 
ll.juks. Rust IIiiii's. Round It, mil 
Lyin'- Hunts. Ili-rsni )|4 

111 EDN. POETRY CATALOGUE 

mulnly 20'll Oll'iirv. 1700 IIiIpv. 
tnrludlng soint. BO tint Looks, soon 

II vallHble from l.D. Edrl.h, 17 
Sclxdcrit ni.H.I, London, Cl I2QI 

1.114 


DETECTIVE FIctIcii. Write lor list to 
Anthony Hyson. 57 si John's Itaatl. 
Oldbury. Wsrlt-v. W. Nil' Hands. ^ ^ 

BOOKS. — Srci.iidlinn.l. lor salv . <Jt 
Hi m rnl Sul.iu. tv. Smut for Iren lists. 
— P. I'. Clark'-, tar.limv, Pitney. 

I uP'I'.Tt a,.ii,„r-'*f 

Biography, Muvi. Hail, rmvoi, 
F Ii iiuu, l.lierat'irr. otr. List avail- 
uhli-. Jtiyiillc. Adventure. Me. List 
In nreparntlou. Uavv. Grey no 
IL.iisr Mnr*hfl'-l.l. Avon. 1.1 14 

BARBARA STONE. 1 iiil.li nil s Imukv. 

UlllMrillnil nlltl .ll't IlK-iks. tilin'. 
AM lour Miiik.-i 13 Chun h **tri-el. 
I'Mpl.iU NlVfl fit. m- T-J.v JB'J'I. 
•tl'lll fill", -‘•ill.. 1 11.3 Is 

lilt I .ll.lln. 1 , 1 . . I — — Ill'll 

SOCIAL HISTORY C'Ktalouur.s 
isvubd. - A.C. Hall. 30 Staines 
Road. Twlcknnham. Middlesex, 

LI 14 


BOOKS, blbhoiiraphy tor vale. II A s 
Tutlurman. 10 flcalli. roll. Ilamii. 
Mend Way. NW11. 01-438 7496 
nfl*.r 4|im. LI 14 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE - Cutalnuuu 
nf secr.n.l-haiid bnol-a fr<>:n H 
Wlgrani. Foshanio. niiiud/iii mu, 
Tiiimtan Snmtrsci . LI 14 


BYZANTIUM-BALKANS - Hum and 
out-of-iirlnt lif.oks. Cntnluqui'v 
avallablo. llnvid Lumen Ltd. 12 
Suffolk Raa>i. Lulidun, SW13 'JNU. 
Tel: 01.748 0434. LI 14 

THE ORIINLI8T FORTNIGHTLY. - 
1,000 old Looks In t-arh hviiv. 
Sample ropy free. — .Wt Ijih-jc 


Ruoke. Eivlnsl |i-ld. sli.-fll'-l'l- 


BOOKS PHOM AMERICAi any L’.S 
book or auhJrct. Send list: Oversees 
Books. 14 Kings Plure. (heat Nr.ik, 
Now York 1 1024 11 d. A. LI14 


EDUCATIONAL 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
FOR SAUDI ARABIA 

Suitably qualified men and women ate requited to leach 
English in two associated schools for boys and girliln Riyadh, 
Saudi Arabia. The TEFL Degree 1 b required of all candidates in 
addition to (he university level degree. 

Generous terms include accommodation, leave passages 
and terminal gratuity. Salary is negotiable. Priority will be given 
to qualified married couples. 

Applications together with a comprehensive Curriculum 
Vitae including names and addresses of two referees and 
copies of academic certificates should he addressed to the 
office of the Saudi Arabian Educational Attache, 29 Belgrave 
Square, London SW1, quoting reference NA/ATGJ. 

Interviews will be held in London and dates of interviews will 
takeplace early July 1081. L102 


LIBRARIANS 


EDINBURGH 

bUINIimiOll UNIVLIfblTY 
LI Ulf A If Y 

TEMPORARY POSTS 
SENIOR LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

(Librarian Gro.lr. 1 ) 

AppHcallpiiX ara iuvltod frnm suit- 
ably qualified per 4oi is for tliran tuin- 

C orary posts of honlur Library Assli- 
ml for niic, yenr from Aiiuum tsi 
1981 or ss soon i>otvlbt<< tin-re. 
after. Duties will Initially l« ua 
fallows: 

1. Deputy t«. Ihe Surer Intt iidcur ■ .1 
tha Main LILrnrv Reading Koum 
l Reference 7003) 

2. Senior Llnrnry Axxtvtum tSpaclul 
Collect Iona) iltofpronru 7006) 

3. Sonlor Lthrnrv Awisinut (S'tcu. 
res) tllefnronce 7007) 

Salary erale- £6.070 - CB.U23 p.u. 
APiillcatlonx. iiuottnu reference 
number and glvlun nonios and atldrev- 
ges of two referees, ahuulil roa.ii tha 
Secretary to tho Unlwirsltv. Old Col- 
lege, South bridge. Edinburgh LH8 
9YL not laiar than 14th July. Further 
part tru I are and forma aval Inula. LI 03 

BATH 

UNIVERSITY OF 

A vacancy uxfata for a 

GRADUATE TRAINEE 

In lha University Llbary. 

The post la. tenable from 10th 
August I9B1 for a ooriod of 12 
months and la Intended for graduates 
proposing to enter a school of llb- 
rarfanshlp In September 1982. 

Hs end application 
from the personnel 

_ ...... ly of Oath. Bath BA2 

7 AY. quoting rar. 81/62. 

Closing date: 20th July 1 98 1 ■ LI 03 


Further details 
forms available fr 
Officer. University 


BEAUTIFUL aedudad epartmept, all 
comrorta. Provanea village. 20 mine 
drive Arles. Montpellier. Nlmas. 
Avignon 30; aeaks reiponalble. 
scholarly tenant yearly, free from 
Sept. Rent; F3.000 summer. 
F3.0Q0 winter. Details Durand. 
B.n. 13. Bommlerea, 30230 France. 
Lin 

WANTED, Flat or house In London 
from end of July for ono or two 
months. II required we could alter 

S ou our old beautiful [srmhaues In 
legen In Western Germany for your 
holiday free of choree. Please con- 
tact Mrs Anend 01-S80 7087. Lin 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEOE 
KBNB1NOTON 
LIBRARIAN 


Applications erg Invited from i 

S rs duates with appropriate ouaUrica- 
ons for the post of Librarian which 
Uacomea vacant on 1 October 1BB1. A 
scientific bsckgraund Is most desir- 
able ai the College In Its teaching and 
research spans the physical and biolo- 
gical sciences. The Librarian will be 
responsible for completing the on-line 
computerised circulation system and 
far applying other up-to-date In- 
formation technology- 

The salary will be within the scale 
£12,303 — 115,410 p.a.. plus London 
allowance or £S67 p.a. 

Application form end further par- 
ticulars from Hie Collage Secretary. 
(TLS) Queen Ellxabelh College, 
Cnmpden, Hill .Road, Kensington. 
London. WB 7 AH. Tel: 01-937 3411 
ext. 209. Cloelngdate: 24 July 1981. 
LI 03 

CENTRAL LONDON 

THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
Assistant Librarian 


LONDON 

CITY OF LONDON POLYTLCHN1C 

MHIJCf.T LI UKAUIAN - LAW 
II. LA l.inifAIIIAN III 

Alu'll’ ntloib. lire Irwhuit fioinChar- 
l«ri-tl t.| •iiiullf K-U llbrurlunu fur the 
abuvr. |"iM ivllkll lx husnil nl uur 
nitHliii-XH stiiciich l.lbrnry nt Mitor- 
iititu. A Iliinmn utliin nr liiliTi'Xt In 1st* 
Ii "ssnntlnl unrl It lx rxni-i tnll thill the 
atirriiisltil opiilhniit will nlxo nssuius 
rnepoiiillillUv I'll- nun nr iwu other 
liuxlnevs xub |i*c in. 

bulury kciiIm: £6.285 - £7.710. 
tin lull vn nf Lniiflnil Wrluhiliio- _ 

Fur onplli'ill'ui form nml itirlJjsr 
UuiiiIIk write, ifiiotlihi rnforenre 81/ 
42. la the Mnlf Itomnli Officer. City 
ol l.undnn i'l.lyinrliiili , 117 llouitil- 
adltrh. Lnndnn r.f:3A 7RU L103 


WARRINGTON 

School Llbrurlan required at Wool- 
eton High School, Holes Lann. Want’ 
ston. Vvnrrlnqion, Cheehlrn. to com- 
monrn duties In September, 19JI. . 

Candidates should be Chartered 
Librarians end lieve had practical 
experience of working with toons 
people within e Library. Tho appoinj- 
menl la for 32 houri per wash durtns 
term time only. Seltry £4,363 

Application rorms and further psr- 
ticulars svalleble from Dlsirlci Bducj" 
tion Officer. Education 
Cheshire County Council. Prlsstlsy 
House. Bankey Street, Wsrrlngton. 
Closing date loth July. 1981. L103 


LONDON 

QUEEN ELIZABETH COLLEGE 

KEN61 NOTON 
f UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 

LIBRARY A65IBTANT/TYPI6T 
GRADES 

Library easlsiant/typlit required to 
type catalogue and readers' services 
materiel snd for general duties. GqoO 
Bducatlonal quolHIcaUons end ability 
tb type accurately essential. Salary on 
the scale C3.474 - £4,268 p.e. plus 
London allowance of £967 p.a. 

Applications giving C. V. and nsrnse 
of two refsraai to Mrs J. Stalght, 
quean Elizabeth College, Cempdon 
? H J( Road. Kensington. London^t^B 

LONDON 

KINO EDWARD'S HOSPITAL FUND 

FOR LONDON KINO'S FUND 
CENTRE 


for’varied 1 dut ief mchidfng record'?* 

si a Jir.“».'n.'L i ^3BfeaB 

to ane and eM>er|enca plua London 
Wslgntlnt) at £327 per annum. 

Apply In writing to the Ubrensn. 


LIBRARY 


Klng*a 'Fund Centre. 136 

Street. London NW1 7NF. 




KINGSTON 
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"The prisoner", Paris, 1901 , one of ihe pictures in " Picasso's Picassos" - an 
exhibition from the Muste Picasso, Paris, which opens at the Hayward Gallery today 
and which will be reviewed in a forthcoming n Commentary ". 


Commentary: ‘Troilus’ 
London Delineated 
Gilbert and George 
H.G. Wells v G.K.C. 

William Drummond 
and ‘The Faerie Queene’ 


M. M. Bakhtin 
and the carnival 
of language 

The Queensberrys; 
Morder Guss Reims 

‘Red Shelley’ 
and Romanticism 

Catherine the Great; 
Rimbaud as prophet 

William Burges and 
his Victorian dreams 

‘Congo’ - the novelist 
and the gorillas 

Filming myths: 

The Greeks, ‘Excalibur’ 

Fiction: Camara Laye , 
Christopher Leach, 
William Boyd, 

T. H. White 

Poland - Solidarity 
and the architects 


• ■ . • ■ i. ■ * 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

JULY J7 1981 


TJir Hal jVufuImiih, miw pub- 
lished for Him first lime, is a 
nutebunk kepi by diaries Dar- 
win for a pnritid sponnlng the 
cloning nuinlhs of tho Beagle 
voyage and Ills first nine 
munllis back Ju England (1B3G- 
IB37|. Curtaining llm first indi- 
cation nf Darwin's conversion 

10 n n evolutionary paint nf view, 

11 also includes his most ambi- 
tious stalnment on geology. 





s, Choi*w D ,, ’ vvl " 
}[ •jZT’.'ZZZ'"* 




"The Kcd Notebook of Chofbv Dar- 
win Is faicUiallngln Ihot il provides 
the render with a glimpse Inla the 
mind af I ho author of Ihc Origin of 
Species as he was recording hie ob- 
servations and developing hli Ideas. 
Whal makes the present work oven 
nioro valuable, particularly Tar ilia 
student of thn history af scleoca, la 
the incredible dot all that Herbert has 
provided In documenting the note- 
book.” 

-AA4S .Science Boohs utid Films 

"The Notebook provides a detailed 
window an an Important period in 
the early maturation of Darwin's 
Ideas an Ihe transmutation of spe- 
cie*. It la exciting to mad Darwin’s 
letsa notes."— The Yale Review 

“He of ton haphazard mess of lotted 
nntrlm contains a gnat deal of ma- 
terial now vary much lo Ilia purpose 
af thn historian of idee*. II spans 
exactly the great divide In Darwin's 
Ufa.... Sandra Herbert's scholarship 
Is tenacious and accurate, her text 
excellently annotalad, her bibliogra- 
phy Invaluable, and her persona! 
sub|ecta and geographical Indexes 
exemplary." 

-Times literary Supplement 



> I - . 
i.:. 
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The Red Notebook 
of Charles Darwin 

Edited with tin 
Introduction and 
Notes by Sandra Herbert 

. Published in co-operation 
with the British Musoum 
(Natural History), ! 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Ely Houso, 37 DovSr Street 
, London WlX 4 HQ 
' or 

•:i Box' 3B0, Ithaca, New York iiqbo j 

. /. ".T.y. 

j v •* r ,- j- 1 *. j ; , . *•,, ( n . .. i ; ; £ 


GEORGE STEINER 
PETER LOMAS 
JOHN MOLE 


DAVID GASCOYNE 
GEORGE MACBETH 


CHARLES LARSON 
IL J. IIOl.LINGDALE 

THOMAS A. SEHGOK 
PETER KEMP 
PATRICIA CRAIG 
ANDREW MOTION 


TERENCE DE VERE WHITE 
NIGEL CROSS 


DAVID BROMWICH 
CHRISTOPHER SALVESEN 


P. R. AVA 
DANIEL KARLIN 


JOSEPH RYKWERT 
ROGER MORGAN 


GAVIN STAMP 
FRANCES SPALDING 
DAVID NOKES 
OLIVER TAPLIN 
T. A. SHIPPEY 


DAVID WATKIN 


JONATHAN BARKER 
FLEUR ADCOCK 

JAMES LASDUN 


HERMIONE LEE 
GRAHAM PETRIE 


R. J. KNECHT 
ROBIN BRIGGS 
ROBIN BUSS 


JOHN CROOK 
J- B. DONNE 


LINDSAY DUGUID 
HOLLY ELEY 
PETER LEWIS 
STODDARD MARTIN 


ALASTA1R FOWLER and 
MICHAEL LESLIE 
LAURENCE LERNER 
ROY PALMER 

richard Brown 


PATRICIA CRAIG 
NICHOLAS SHAKESPEARE 
HUMPHREY CARPENTER 


canton is 


M. M. Bahktln: The Dialogic Imagination - Four Essays 
Louis Breger: Freud’s Unfinished Journey 
Passing (Poem) 

C. A. Hacked: Rimbaud 
The Hornet (poem) 

Fiction 

Camara Laye: The Guardian of the Word 
Peter Hnndke: Kindcrgeschlchte 
Karl Krolow: Im Gchcn 
Michael Crichton: Congo 
Christopher I /each: Blood Games 
Valerie Miner: Blood Sisters 

William Boyd: On Ihe Yankee Station and other stories 

Brian Roberts: The Mad Bad Line - The Family 
of- Lord Alfred Douglas 
Roy Stokes: Michael Sadlelr, 1888-1957 
Fifty Years Ou 


Paul Foot: Red Shelley 

Thomas McFarland: Romanticism and the Forms of Ruin 


799-800 


Special 
numbers 
for 1981 


JOHN KEEP Isabel de Madariaga: Russia in the Age of Catherine the Great 


John Hulme (transcriber and annotator): Mfirder Guss Reims 
Selected Poems of Gustav Leberwurst 
Mark Lambert: Dickens and the Suspended Quotation 

Viewpoint 

Hans W. Gatzke; Germany and the United States 
Commentary 

London Delineated: 1750 to 1900 (Museum of London) 

Gilbert and George (Whitechapel Gallery) 

Troilus and Crwslda (Aldwych Theatre) 

Greek Tragedy on film 

Clash of the Titans (Empire Cinema, Leicester Square) 
and Excallbur (Studio 4 Cinema, Oxford Circus) 


JUL 24 j 

Childrens Books II , 

\ 

i 

JUL 31 ! 

Export 
Irish Writing 


a 7 
ind 


SEP 18 

Childrens Books III 
SEP 25 

Book Production 


810-812 


To the Editor 

Among this week’s contributors 
Author, Author 


J. Mordaunt Crook: William Burges an d the High Victorian Dream 
Charles Tomlinson: The Flood 

Jeremy Hooker and Gweno Lewis (Editors); Selected Poems 
of Alun Lewis 

John Barton: A House Under Strain 


Thomas C. Moser: The Life In the Fiction of 
Ford Madox Ford 

Frank McConnell: The Science Fiction of H. G. Wells ' 

Philip Benedict: Rouen and the Wars of Religion 
7* J' A- U Goff: Vannes and its Region 
John E, Cooke: Georges Bcrnanos 

° Sk0rUp,kl! The Cu,tural 
M. D. McLeod: The Asante 


Fiction 

T. H. White: The Maharajah and other stories 
■™3‘ A. K. Heath: One Generation 
Charles Gidley: The River Running By 
Maggie Gee: Dying, in other words 

Drummond's Copy of “The Faerie Queene” 

Black Blood (poem) 

nwlck: En 8Msh Folk Poetry 
D. A. Miller: Narrat ive and Its Discontents 

Commentary 


Vaiiiv. - o? «.oun meat re upstair: 

„ ® (Theatre Royal, Strafford E15) 

Bruce Stewart: The Gallows In My Garden (BBC Radio) 
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At the 


By George Steiner 


M. M- BAKHTIN: 

The Dialogic Imagination 

Four Essays 

Htliled by Michael Hulqiiisi 
Translated by Caryl Emerson and 
Michael Nolq’uist 

444np. University of Texas Press. $25. 
il 292 71527 7 

Mikhail Bakhtin (1895-1973) is diffi- 
cult to place. He used “masks" (his 
own term), to vary, to dramatize the 
range nf his interests and intonations. 
Even t»i native speakers of Russian, 
Bakhtin's vocabulary puses difficul- 
ties. It is idiosyncratic, full of neolog- 
isms, and self-referring, in that key 
terms presume the reader's familiarity 
with their use elsewhere in Bakhtin’s 
writings. The destiny uf these writings, 
moreover, reflects both the hazards uf 
survival under the Soviet regime mid 
Bakhtin's own, seemingly anarchic, 
attitude towards his own work. Much 
could nut be published at all if the 
author, inexile after l , »2 , J. forbidden to 
issue his famous dissertation on Rabe- 
lais until nineteen years after its com- 
pletion ti l J4fi-(i5l, was to stay alive. 
Other texts were concealed by Bakhtin 
from all but a clutch of intimates, less 
because ot any immediate threat of 
censorship and prosecution, than be- 
cause uf his scrupulous, yet also fasti- 
diously ironic, even playful, sense of 
the integrity of incompletion and of 
privacy in his thought. 

Provincial relegation, first to 
Saransk, then to Kimry. war, the 
vandalism of chaos in the Stalin era. 
caused the loss or destruction of impor- 
tant manuscripts. At least three books 
- on the Marxist philosophy of lan- 

f iuage. on Formalism and literary scho- 
arship. and a Marxist critique uf Freud 
- appeared pseudonymously, and the 
full extent of Bakhtin’s authorship in 
,4h«:m rermrins -unclear. Available to 
Western readers arc Bakliiiu’s Rubelnis 
ami his Worltl (published in English in 
l%8). Problems of Dostoevsky’s Puc- 
rtV.v (a translation of the second edition 
appeared in the United Slates in iy73). 
and a number of essays included in 
English, French or German- language 
journals and in collections of semiotic, 
structuralist and Formalist readings. In 
its aspects of “musk", of pscudonymity. 
of stylistic polyphony. Bakhtin s tech- 
nique recalls’ Kierkegaard’s. Their 
privacy of idiom, the elements of 
external ruin and of self-suppression 


which characterize the history of Uakh- < 
tin’s works, bring lo mind Waller i 
Benjamin. j 

i 

The glossary provided at the close nl 
this compendium of four essays is 
indispensable. Each individual, affirms 
Bakhtin, inhabits his own language- 
world and conceptual-semantic system. 
This in-dwelling signifies that every 
human individual is also an “other- 
ness” , me ithi'riic Uuzoj) to every 
other human being. The perpetual 
compulsion anil irreducible difficulties 
of dialogue, of reciprocal understand- 
ing. stem immediately from this mona- 
dic condition (the affinities with Leib- 
niz are unmistakable). We lodge within 
a "chronotope", a “time-space" which 
not only determines the forces at work 
in uur culture, and the horizons and 
perspectives of perception and recog- 
nition whereby we organize our con- 
scious existence, but gives to every 
speech act its singular historicity, de- 
termining the possible resonances and 
oscillations nf meaning within certain 
bounds uf time and place. Here Bakh- 
tin is close to Wittgenstein’s postulate 
that a particular “mythology” animates 
every distinct language and everv his- 
torical phase in a language. 

In turn, these axioms of “otherness” 
and of “chrunolopy” underline Bakh- 
tin s central term: “heteroglussia" 

( raznorecie . raznurtxivosl). Social, 
historical, physiological, evun 
meteorological conditions ensure that 
any work spoken (written) in any given 
lime and place will have meaning(s) 
different, to a greater or lesser degree, 
from the mcaning(s) it would have if 
and when spoken in any other psychic- 
material context und tongue. The 
■hcteroglossia" of all human utter- 
ances entails that the interpreter of a 
text who, inevitably, operates under 
conditions other than those of the 
original enunciation, can never fully 
recapture, can never fully analyse, the 
piimal core, the “meaning uf mean- 
ing". in any semantic nuunenl. He can 
never, for instance, fully nssess the 
decisive interplay (dialectic) between 
what Bakhtin identifies -as the cen- 
tripetal and the centrifugal agencies in 
any language and culture, ie, the 
interplay between rules and conven- 
tions on the one hand, and the innova- 
tive. “idioleciic”. subversive, anarchic 

■ uses of the language by an individual. 

■ "Hcieroglussin , a concept even more 

r radical than the Sapir-Whorf mode! of 

i irreducihly autonomous “language- 


wnrlds''. makes impossible any strict carnally grounded, both in the human 
delimitation between langue and budy and in the actualities uf a iccin- 
I>moIc as Saussurc defines them. It ing social milieu. Never lias individual 
denies the erosive and abstractive parlance been subject to more liberally 
universal ism of current transfer ma- observed ami transmitted pressures, 
tiunal generative speech models, those uf the cardinal linguistic context 
Bakhtin stands massively with Blake’s which is uur own flesh. Thus every 
"holiness of the minute particular’’. instant of the Garganluu-Pantagriicl 

, . language -feast is “dialogic”. An anar- 

In a psychic and social reality domin- c ^ic profusion of neologisms, the 
a ted by “iieteroglossia’'. hy ilprobicina j ar gr,ns of different social classes, of 
Id iMirkuite (cf, the Italian version of different trades, put to ludicrous Tout 

nut m ncl:, Irrl .. ... 


previously untranslated t j, c “monologic” pretensions of the 
r ly7u-71 in Inteneziuni, style of classical rhetoric. They 
, the primary episteinologicnl ma ^ c a mockery of mandarin prescrip- 
rtivc mode is aiaiogizin. Lv- |- |0I1 an j :a -tulcinic norms or “covrect- 
ronouncement, every written ncss " j n Bakhtin’s Rabelais, even 
rtofnn ambient whole. There more {han in his beloved Aris- 


Biikhtin’s previously untranslated 
notes for ly7U-71 in buerseziuni, 
l . 1 . 1981 ), the primary episteinologicnl 
and executive mode is ilialogizm. Ev- 
ery oral pronouncement, every written 
text, is pari of nn ambient whole. There 


presses upon it the aggregate of other tonhanes, grammar becomes laughter 
potential meanings, idioms, social and j n acl j on And laughter is, finally, the 


cultural forces, even of nthur lan- 
guages. Bakhtin's nothm here is very 
much that of the nsiruphysicist when 
the latter tells us tlint there is a strict 
sense in which the lives and motions of 
tiny particle in the universe are subject 
m ine gravitational pull ur all other 
matter. Another way nf putting it (as 1 
have sought loshow in After Babel), is 
Mint no formally complete ur mecha- 
nical translation is ever possible pre- 
cisely because the relevant context und 
zone of interference is. potentially, 
infinite. To “dialoguize”, to spenk, to 
write, to read “dialogically”, teaches 
Bakhtin, is to apprehend the relative, 
the open-ended nature of all semantic 
phenomena. It is to realize that, with 
Rabelaisian cunning and exuberance, 
men and women, social classes, profes- 
sions, age groups, localities, will use 
the very “same" words in the language 
to mean very different things. Bakh- 
tin's slovo emphasizes both the indi- 
viduality of a word and the “dialogic” 
quality of its uses by an individual. 
“Polyglossia", the co-existence of two 
or more national languages in such 
societies as ancient Rome or modern 
Finland is. for Bakhtin, merely a 
salient instance of the existential plur- 
alities within any single tongue. And il 
is just this plurality which makes 
speech vysknzivianie - a living di- 
alectical synthesis between individual 
consciousness nnd externa! , social 
determinants; between psychic 
uniqueness and communal generality. 

These categories and definitions 
underwrite Bakhtin's masterpiece, his 
study of the carnival of language and of 
the language of carnival in Rnbelais. 
Never has there been a style more 
“heteroglnssic” than Rabelais’s, more 


in action. And laughter is, finally, the 
supreme truth and the supreme custo- 
dian of human freedom. 

This is the crux of Bakhtin’s entire 
aesthetics, Only laughter can attain 
“national universality”. It alone can 
unify culture und community, because 
it is accessible to all. In an acute 
aphorism, set down towards the close 
of his Life, Bakhtin defines laughter ns 
“the realm of ends (the means, on the 
contrary, are always serious)’’. Only 
where laughter reigns, cun the barriers 
of monadic apartness which separate 
human speakers be breached. Through 
this breucli pours "festive culture” and 
the communion of carnival. It is via 
laughter and carnival that we can 
“make the world sneak and give ear to 
its speech”. In bis 1970-71 notes, 


bis 1970-71 notes, 


Bakhtin rightly ascribes this key trope 
to Heidegger. When, one wonders, did 
he come across Heidegger’s ontologic- 
al linguistics? How much of the re- 
levant material was available to 
Bakhtin? 

The Dostoevsky study is less of a 
whole. Here, Bakhtin is concerned 
primarily with two concepts: that of 
‘‘polyphony'' and that of "strntifica- 
tinn’\ He sees in Dostoevsky's career 
nnd in his novels a striking case of the 
writer as “many-voiced’’. Dostoevsky's 
register comprises the modes of tbe 
journalist, of the melodramatist, of the 
autobiographer, of the philosophic 
theologian, of tbe polemic publicist, of 
the public orator and, ut times, of a 
labyrinthine nllegorist who knows how 
to conceal the iconoclastic menace of 
Itis psychological and social insights. 
Correspondingly, lire languages of 
Dostoevsky range all the way from 
Church Slavonic and Gogolian 


imny to yellow journalism. 

For their part, the novels enact the 
dynamics of manifold styles or “strati- 
licatinn”. Each character must seek u 
linguistic level or “itrntuin" appropri- 
ate to his or her psychic needs, to his or 
her - characteristically Dostoe vskytm - 
search for inward coherence and ex- 
pressive identity. Entrapped in diche 
ur official idiom, in bourgeois banality 
or “poetic" eloquence, a human being 
literally luscs itself. The spirit comes 
home to its place of true being (again an 
arcli-Heideggerinn notion) only when 
it hammers out its integral voice. !n 
Crime' and Punishment. Raskolnikov is 
hunted through successive and spu- 
rious speech-worlds - "Napoleonic", 
“positivist-scientific", ''legalistic" and 
only rhetorical l v introspective - before 
he attains the stratum of liturgical yet 
also literal directness which restores 
him to himself and to the community of 
forgiveness. 

The four essays in The Dialogic 
1 mac bunion expound ami elaborate 
Bakhtin’s nomenclature and theoretic- 
al model with reference lo prose fiction 
as a whole. They proclniin the view thm 
the novel is the supreme literary and 
epistemological genre, that lit the 
novel all previous major genres, the 
epic in particular, find their natural 
fulfilment. Only in the novel can the 
inherently "hcteroglossic” and ‘'dialo- 
gic” genius of natural language be 
freely deployed. Only here can various 
types of "dominant discourse”, this is 
to say of antique rhetoric now sclerotic 
nml oppressive, be undermined and, at 
last, swept away (though Literature 
'and Revolution plumps for drama as 
the form of the radical future, there are 
distinct points of contact between 
Trotsky's, and Bakhtin's critiques of 
pnst rhetorical elevation). 

I To experience language and the 
[ world in free, creative mterplny is, for 
Bakhtin, to do so “novelisrically”. It is 
Mic prose novel - Bakhtin's formulu- 
i lion is striking- which makesof human 
i discourse “a working hypothesis foi 
■ comprehending and expressing real- 
i ity". The traditional stylistics of the 
; lyric-epic-tragic past had no means of 
f handling ihe “dinlogic” encounters 
i between speech-levels, between di- 
t verse languages, between inner and 
f outer discourse in the individual, be- 
tween the grammais of different histur- 
f ical epochs and ideologies, which com* 
t pose the mosaic of our actuuS world, 
i Only the novel cuu “organize into 


The Krausist Movement and 
Ideological Change in Spain, 
1854-1874 

JUAN LOPEZ-MORILLAS 

The harmonic rationalism of the German. Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krause - a philosophy dedicated to an ideal ot universal 
brotherhood - had an unexpectedly powerlul Inlluence upon 
Spanish history, politics, education and literature This is a 
detiniti ve study of a major intellectual movement El 7.50 net 


The Diplomacy of Ideas 

U S. Foreign Policy and Cultural Relations 1938-1950 
FRANK A. NINKOVICH 

This book examines the use of cultural relations in American 
foreign policy, and shows how ihe U S accomplished ihe 
iransition from relative passivity in the >930s io global activism by 
1 950 It provides important new insights into the origins of the 
Cold War Cl 5.00 net 


British Television Drama 

Edited by GEORGE W. BRANDT 

. Paints towards whel television drama desperately needs 
now, some kind of serious criticism that, while recognizing the 
technological and InsMuttonat nature of the medium. step3 outside 
and beyond the media world. 1 The Times Literary Supplement 

‘A thoroughly absorbing read . . .' The Stage 

Hard covers E1S.50 net 
paperback £8.95 net 


Anglo-Saxon England 9 

Edited by PETER CLEMOES 

Contributions to this yearbook of Anglo-Saxon studies range from 
historical, archaeological and architectural subjects to aspects of 
literature, language and art. The volume includes the lirsi-ever 
attempt to list all surviving manuscripts that were written or 
owned in Anglo-Saxon England. £23.50 net 

Stanley Morison: Selected 
Essays on the History of 
Letter-Forms in Manuscript 
Snd Print 

Edited by DAVID McKITTERICK 

These two noble volumes, a fool high and more than eight mchBs 
wide, contain more than 800 pages of text and illustration, and 
are themselves contained In a handsome slip-case . . Few 
readers will (alt to gam much Irom these studies of lalier-lorms 
during centuries of change 

Hugh Williamson. The Oxford Times 

The set. slip-cased £120.00 net 

British Radio Drama 

Edited by JOHN DRAKAKIS 

. . . These essays succeed m persuading us that the demands 
and the satisfactions of radio drama are special and Bxcihng 
What also comes out is an evolving history of successive eras of , 
BBC drama production.' The Daily Telegraph 

Hard covers £19.80 rial j 
Paperback E8.95 net 


The Floating Pound and the 
Sterling Area, 1931-1939 

IAN DRUMMOND 

Britain's abandonment of the Gold Standard In 1931 raised new 
economic policy problems both lor Britain and Ihe Empire. By 
exploiting new archival material. Professor Drummond casts 
Iresh light on the debates and financial diplomacy ol the period. 

£19.50 net 


Police in Urban America, 
1860-1920 

ERIC H. MONKKONEN 

This book examines Ihe spread ot uniformed police forces 
throughout late nineteenth-century America, showing how they 
Initially served as agents of both criminal and. class conlrol. 
acquiring a functional speciality only as welfare services 
developed. £16.00 net 

Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Modem History 


Social Situations 

MICHAEL ARGYLE. ADRIAN FURNHAM 
and JEAN ANNGF1AHAM 

The authors present a new social- psychological analysis ol 
everyday situations, showing its important practical applications 
In social-skills iralnlng. mental health and deviance, intergroup 
behaviour, personnel, selection and consumer research 

Hard covers £30.00 net 
Paperback £9.95 net 
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artistic unity" the ere alive manifold of 
Babel. In tragic dinitia and ihc formu- 
laic epic, words arc frozen in hieratic 
place by ,, nuino!ugic” criteria nf 

f itopricty and exclusion. Uut nieanirig- 
ul words, for modern man assuredly, 
arc “born in dialogue as a living 
rejoinder within it: the word is shaped 
in dialogic interaction with an alien 
word (lint is already in the object". This 
birth, this coining to dialectical life, is 
hest seen in the novel, with its “dialo- 
gic" and “stratified" fabric. And where 


the narrative design is strong enough, 
where it is open to self-parody and the 
feasts of laughter, the "lieteroglossia", 




the “poly phony" of human conscious- 
ness and utterance arc given the cohe- 
sion of living forms, of the life-process 
itself {Bakhtin knew his Bergson). 

Bakhtinwas a master comparatist, in 
Auerbach's sense, in that of Curtius 
and Gianfranco Contini. He draws on 
ancient grammarians and rhetoricians 
fVairo is a favourite). He is at home in 
Hellenistic romances, medieval fab- 
liaux, the novels of the Baroque and 
the Enlightenment. He proceeds at a 
stroke from Ion of Chios and Macro- 
bius to Herder, Pushkin and Eiigdnc 
Sue. Ponderous, repetitive, nftcii ab- 
stract as these essays are, laboured as 
we may find concepts such as “chrono- 
topy", “hctcToglossia" and “stratifica- 
tion" tn be, Bakhtin’s zestful wealth of 
allusion gives tn many a passage some- 
thing, of the multicoloured, carncvnles- 
que aura which he looks for in great 
literature. 

But although the range of reference 
is exhilarating, there are drastic lacu- 
nae, particularly in respect of exactly 
those twentieth-century masters of fic- 
tion who would be decisive to Bakh- 
tin’s arguments. There arc, in this thick 
tome, no references whatever to either 
Joyce or Kafka, There are two perfunc- 
tory mentions of Thomas Mann, there 
is one single allusion to Proust. It is, 
naturally, difficult to guess whether 
these omissions are the simple result of 
Soviet circumstance, of tne fuel that 
the writings of Joyce and of Kafka were 
obtainable, if at all, only in clandestine 
guise and obviously unmentionable. 
The case of Mann is more puzzling: 
much of Bakhtin’s work on the rela- 
tions between the epic and the novel is 
conceived in implicit challenge to 
Lukfics, and in Lukdcs, Thomas 
Mann's presence is pervasive. But 
whatever the reasons, the resulting 
imbalance, especially where Bakhtin is 
dealing with time in the novel, is 
damaging. 

Moreover, (and this crucial point 

S es unnoticed in Michael Holquist’s 
gely uncritical introduction), 
Bakhtin’s sense of “the prose novel" is, 
at all points, highly selective. What he 
means by “the novel” is, essentially 
and repetitively, the remnants of 
Hellenisticronumce, philosophic satire 
such as Lucan's and the works of 
Rabelais, Cervantes,- Grimmels- 
hausen, Sterne, Jean-Paul and Gogol. 
Dostoevsky serves, as we have seen, 
primarily as exemplar of the “poly- 

P lionic". In these- essays, Balzac, 
iaubert, George Eliot are present 
only marginally, where at ail. The 
“great Russian novel" is Eugene One- 
gin. Aristophanes, the author of Mar- 
Rites, the Menippean satirists are, by 
need and courtesy of Bakhtin’s case, 
pre-novelists. • 

Concomitantly, many of his judg- 
ments on men and on texts outside the 
'‘heteroglosslc" and satumalian canou 
are often bizarre. What Justifies the 
designation of Ibsen’s dramas as 
"novelized "7 To assert that Calvin’s 
language "was an intentional and con- 
scious Towering of, almost a travesty 
on, the sacred language of the Bible/' 
comes pretty close to talking nonsense. 
Il ls patently untrue that “poetic style is 
by convention suspended from any 
mutual interaction with alien dis- 
course, any allusion, to alien dis- 
course" . Unlike Mandelstam; it would 
• seem that Bakhtin had understood 
little of Dante. 

But this last point leads to the heart 
of the trouble. When Bakhtin declares, 

; as he does in these four papers, that 
only prosd fiction can deal with the 
dynamic; ; many-voiced, . self- 
subverting^ always opert-endeUQuk of 
hie, .when lie, declares that a phe- 
; hpmenon. such : as “Bovaryisbi* 1 - the 

qbse&uye. identification .of our own 
! Jives with those of Active personae - 
" i& rthjdd 'possible only - by the “mod* 
■ , . i * enC j[fc | ppSt-RenaissanceT hbvfel haU 

; : . > SSl rltfe o/ 

. i f : : above all. There Is hardly 


an aspect of ‘'he ter aglossia", of "strati- 
fication", of “dialogic" spontaneity, of 
parodistic plurality, which is not mag- 
nificently present m, say. the two Pail' 
of Henry IV. The provocative intru- 
sion of visceral, hdow-stuirs speech 
into sublimity is at least ns old as 
Aeschylus’ Libation Hearers ami Euri- 
pides' Electro. There is no more moral- 
ly open-ended, no more intellectually 
questioning and self-questioning a 
form, than Greek tragic drama. And 
long before Madame Uovnry, genera- 
tions identified with Mantlet. 

Now Bakhtin was far too acute not to 
know nil this. Thus it seems plausible 
that the somewhat monolithic and 
arbitrary tenor of argument exhibited 
in these four essays is not representa- 
tive of the subtlety and inwardness of 
his thought. Tiie emphasis on (he utter 
primacy of prose fiction, on its unique 
epistemological merits, as set out here 
and as made even more emphatic hy 
Professor Holquist's commentary, may 
well be misleading. It could stand for 
one of Bakhtin's several voices or 
“masks". 


Marxist literary criticism, the episte- 
mology of Marxist aesthetics, have, 
since the time of Marx, Engels, Pleklin- 
nov and the young Lttkncs, drawn 


mainly on nrose fiction. It is in rite 
domain of the novel - Eugene Onegin 
being, typologies lly, considered as 
such - that Russian and Soviet literary 
theory and practical criticism have 
played their strongest suit. Once For- 
malist poetics had oecn hounded from 
native ground, the theory or literature , 
so far as it was allowed in the Stalinist 
and pos l- Stalinist dispensations, was, 
largely, that of the novel. In exalting 
the polyphonic, irreverent, populist 

f enius of Garganhia, of Uncle T buy, of 
ancho Panza and Simpiicissimus, 
Bakhtin was staying, outwardly, within 
the rules of the Soviet game. But he 
was, of course, going much deeper. He 
was celebrating the very freedoms 
denied to man in the Soviet Union. 
“Heteroglossia", '‘polyphony’’, the re- 
jection of the “monologur and the 
“frozen" in human discourse -- these 
are audaciously Aesopian terms of 
rebellion against the conditions of 
Bakhtin's existence and of a totalita- 
rian community. 

Thus the study, the seeming exalta- 
tion of the novel, are weapons in the 
more or less masked struggle which 
Bakhtin’s sensibility and scholarship 
sustained against the state. He could 
not have endured, one suspects, had he 



Le Tennis an 1890 wood engraving by Laden Pissarro. The original block is among those now in the 
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The intuitive side 


By Peter Lomas 

LOUIS BREGEK: 

Freud’s Unfinished Journey 


scientific a language as he could mus- 
ter, he stood firmly with the traditional 
adherence to objectivity. To this extent 
he was a conservative. But his actual 
mode of approach to those in trouble, 
and the findings which resulted from 


Conventional and Critical Perspectives 

in Psychoanalytic Theory [?J h 10 h h h stra,ned to 

145pp. Routledgc and Kegan Paul. state hem ' 

£8. 50. I n Freud’s Unfinished Journey Louis 


£8.50. 
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It is by means of the intellect that we 
have tried to come to grips with human 


In Freud’s Unfinished Journey Louis 

Breger, an American psychologist and his father has emerged thanks" to" the 
psychoanalyst, describes the ways in diligence of an American psycho- 
which this central dilemma pervades analyst, William Nciderland. 
Freud’s work and is never resolved. Neidcrland discovered that Schreber's 
Breger contrasts Freud’s “masculine” father, an influential physician and 
ideal of order, discipline, work, scien- educator, held and practised hom'fy- 
ce. and the conquest of nature with the ing methods of cliild-reuring to i 
"feminine" receptivity of his practice degree that could only be described as 
with patients, the recognition of the persecutory. All kind of mechanical 
child's need for love and care, and his devices were used to constrict the 
awareness of the disastrous conscqu- child’s movement, and a similar, puni- 
ences of a divisive rather than holistic five control was exerted upon his mind, 
world-view. Only late in life, in CM- Indeed, as Morton Schatzman shows In 
hzation and its Discontents did Freud his book on the subject. Soul Murder. 
come near to recognizing the philo- the actual bodily restrictions advocated 
sophical and social implications of his fiy the father closely corresponded to 
discoveries. the persecutions suffered by the son 

That Freud was in some ways a man during the course of his psychosis, 
of his time, steeped in male prejudice, Breger’s thesis is that Freud's mascu- 

couching his insights in an inappropri- line bias prevented him from seeing the 
ate and unworthy framework, Is hardly rea | origin of Schreber's fear of his 
fresh news. Many writers have made sexual impulses. Schreber 

sa=;:£!; ■*» .$»- * ■--* " 

of this book. What, however, is parti- ^_ w °. f and .^ ut ° n< ” n L 1 

cularly rewarding in Breger’s treat- and 

ment of this issue is his reworking of JlftSSk rtmuzh 

Freud’s case-histories in the light of his n 2w 

critique, thereby showing the degree to Sressed 

which the conflict permeates Freud’s ^JJS* /I** denied and rep 

notions of psychopathology. Breger s,d f ® ° f ^dS ro fed soi 

EgLCf 1 *° h l a if doTe 2m,° comfort’ and pleasure in his body, 

Schreber, and I shall do the same and hjs long . re p pressed willfulness or 

Schreber was a prominent German autonomy. 

lS^ed Wh a°severe he D S ;fhori S Freud ' although- not “a Gesiap* 

the care 

“Eg andfutonomyto an extent?hat led him 
IUn«s” h S an effort to roirov tJhSt he “ t0 attribute conflict in the father-son 

his book Schreber describes how he f®: 1 / 1 Br t * hi “.Sdera^ in his 

came to believe that he was subjected Sti-moira™ SehreKr is struggling 10 
to the most terrible persecutions, first- ««{enXe world somethbia about love, 
ly by Flechsig and then bv God, whose f?m S Sftv- about dis- 

rays penetrated his body causing in- JSJSSlf'SS!’ Jhmh 
tense pain and restriction. He became FrinH 'Adherence to sci- 

unable to walk. eat. sleeo or oerform „ Ifooogh Freud s sd c .unman 


unacceptable. Therefore he denied 
their existence and maintained that, fai 
from loving his father, he hated him 
and was hated and persecuted by him. 
It is of significance that Freud believed 
Schreber’s father to have been a benign 
man likely to have inspired love in ha 
son. 

Since Freud’s analysis striking nrn 
evidence of Schreber's upbringing by 


experience. That is to say, we have ideal of order, discipline, work, scien- 
relied, following Bacon and Descartes, ce, and the conquest of nature with the 
on cognition, abstraction and the prin- “feminine” receptivity of his practice 


tried to fight his battles on the exposed on cognition, abstraction and the prin- “feminine” receptivity of his practice 
ground of a theory of lyric poetry or of ciples which inform modern science in with patients, the recognition of the 
drama. As in all important writing out our public statements on the nature of child’s need for love ana care, and his 
of the Soviet ice-age, we must learn to man. In private we rely more on awareness of the disastrous conscqu- 
read between the lines even where intuition. Our first experience of life -- ences of a divisive rather than holistic 
(especially where) Bakhtin's proposi- that which forms the core of our being- world-view. Only late in life, in Civi- 
lians seem most dogmatic. His arsenal comes, if we are fortunate, from the lization and its Discontents did Freud 
was richer than that displayed in these intuitions of a mother. This discrep- come near to recognizing the philo- 
four essays. Listened to closely, the ancy between the public and private sophical and social implications of his 
“dialogic imagination" will exclude attitude towards experience is acutely discoveries, 
neither Shakespeare nor Moli6re. '“ J J J ’~ 


neither Shakespeare nor Moli&re. revealed in our understanding and 

treatment of the disturbed in mind. 

Whereas we usually respond to a 
: — distressed and perplexed person in- 

A third edition (and the find In paper- &£$»"• ISESbrStSSSt 

east t,torbance is pub,idy 

History - Doctrine has ln«i ... . of this book. What, however, is parti- 

lished^llpn Yale University Press A .t the end of the last century, when cularly rewarding in Breger’s treat- 
£5 65 0 Shfi nrac «n ers p ^!?; the intuitive approach to the mentally ment of this issue is his reworking of 

iH was at its lowest ebb, Freud, trained Freud’s case-histories in the light ofhis 


That Freud was in some ways a man 
of his time, steeped in male prejudice. 


edition birt has not updated the°text m lhe . m , edlca l' scientlfic tradition, critique, thereby showing the degree to 
nor the bfblioBraohv P emerged with a new formula. Insofar which the conflict permeates Freud’s 

® as it was a formula, expressed in as notions of psychopathology. Breger 

■ gives most space to the famous case of 
Schreber, and I shall do the same 

T1 _ „ Schreber was a prominent German 

JL aS SI II 2 judge who, at the age of fifty-one 

O suffered a severe psychosis ana en- 


Passing 

At seventy, my father’s life 
- Instructs me: one lung 
Gone, the other - less than itself - 
Still gasps with asthma. 

There U no end to the end 

Which goes on.. It -is 
. My iwa alow death. Liko him 
I vanish while my two sons 
Hug me here, not understanding 
..Why they do, until 

There Is nothing between ue - 
Only, In photographs, 

My living arrns around them 
• As I slip invisibly 
From theirs'. 


tered a mental hospital under the care 
of a Dr Flechsig. After his discharge he 
wrote his “Memoirs of my Mental 


Illness" in an effort to cnnvev uihat h* 10 aunuuie conrnci in me 

?n e 

his book Schreber describes how he to ^ u^deretand that in his 
came to believe that he was subjected SSemoirs" SchrehS? is struggling 10 
to the most terrible persecutions, first- bin e about love, 

ly by Flechsig and then bv God, whose * A dis- 
rays penetrated his body causing in- 3SE? ^2* IkSh 
tense pain and restriction. He berame d Afihnfioh FriA'Anherence to sci- 

■saiaMKES! SSSSSs 

sure and the world would be set back in «n a rateW ^ bias 

Us proper place. to0 


John Mole 


Freud was the first to subject this 

extraordinarily rich document to scientific age,- to give more rr. 
analysis. In his view Schreber transfer- acknowledgement to the 
red homosexual wishes which he had principle of intuition that is the baas « 
unconsciously directed towards his his work and,, indeed, of 
rather onto Flechsig and God. .These psychotherapeutic endeavour. in “ 1 ’ 
impulses were now. In the open and says Breger, is the journey that wc 
they terrified him and were totally must finish for, Freud, 


separately. Whereas ms mascuuuc 
can now be clearly seen and is n0t . 
difficult to combat, it is less easy.jn 
scientific age,- to give more 
acknowledgement to the feroinh 1 . 
principle ofintuition that is theba^u 
his work and,, indeed, of » 

ncin’hnl'hflnnaiitir. anrluaWlllf; lllld, 
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The malaise of modernity 


By David Gascoyne 

C. A. IIACKETTi 
Rimbaud 

A Critical Introduction 
1 67pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50 (paperba«, £5.95). 

U 52 1 22976 6 

C. A. Haekett’s "Critical Introduc- 
tion” to Rimbaud, the most radically 
innovative of nineteenth-century 
French poets, is a judiciously conden- 
sed and balanced monograph free of 
academic aridity and conveying an 
invigorating feeling of enthusiasm. 

Professor Hacketl’s text itself runs to 
only 131 pages, being followed by very 
adequate translations, by the author, 
of tne numerous, often full-length, 
quotations from Rimbaud’s oeuvre 
tnat are embedded in the exposition, 
and by a meticulously composed Chro- 
nological Table showing the years and 
dales of Rimbaud’s epoch, life and 
works, with alongside them a fist of the 
historical and literary events (hat 


nowadays. Edcell Rick word's study of 
Rimbaud surely merits a mention also. 
On the other hand. I am gr-tcful in 
Professor Hackett for the information, 
lobe found in his Chronological Table, 
that it was apparently George Moore 
who first brought the name of Rim- 
baud before a public of English read- 
ers, and in the same year as that of the 
poet’s ghastly death in Marseilles 
(1891) at that, in an essay on “Two 
Unknown Poets" (the other being 
Laforgue) in his Impressions and Opin- 
ions. 

As one who read Benjamin Fon- 
dane’s Rimbaud le Voyou about a year 
after its first appearance (1933) with 
the exhilarating feeling of having for 
the first time discovered an author who 


marked each of these years. Such 
tables can be valuable, being often full 
of surprises and suggestions, and the 
present instance is in this respect, for 
me, no exception; it reinforces, in fact, 
my belief in the fundamental credibil- 
ity of the Jungian concept of “synchro- 
nicity". In tne third chapter of the 
book, for instance, attention is 
directed to the fact that in 1870, a year 
before Rimbaud wrote his manifesto- 
like so-called “Lettre du VoyniU”, 
Isidore Ducasse, alias the Comte de 
Lautrlamont, published his mis- 
leadingly entitled Poisies, generally 
presumed to have been intended to 
serve as preface to a collection of 
poems that were never written, which 
also might well be described as having 
something of the character of a mani- 
festo. Although Lautrdamont, eight 
years older than his even more preco- 
rippsjieatwmtemporary, cannot poss- 
-*~tmv have had anv inkling of Rimbaud s 
existence, how fervently, having him- 
self announced that at that time "ties 
frissons nouveaux parcourent 1’atmos- 
phfcre intcllectuelle", he would have 
found himself concurring with Rim- 
baud's assertion that: "11 fnut fetre 
absolument moderne”. 

The Chronological Table is followed 
by a couple of pages of Select Bib- 
liography, which strike me as being a 
little meagre. Most of the standard, 
currently available editions of Rim- 
baud's work are listed, though one of 
the most recent and probably least 
expensive, the Podsies, also containing 
Derniers vers , Une saison en enfer and 
Illuminations , most capably edited and 
introduced by Daniel Leuwers, to be 
found in the popular Le Livre de Poche 
series, is not among them. Although it 
must be most rare and difficult to find 


had seen Rimbaud vividly in just such a 
light as that towards which I was myself 
then groping, I am unable to resist 
expressing pleasure nt finding the wri- 
ter of this new English Introduction to 
the subject of my chief obsession of 
those years quoting from Fomlane with 
tacit approval, even though Editions 
Plasma’s 1979 re publication of (he 
book (containing five hitherto unpub- 
lished short chnptcrs) docs not find a 

E lace in his Bibliography. This is, 
owever, perfectly understandable, as 
Fondane’s study, though it muy he 
considered to have stated the whole 
Rimbaud “case" in fundamentally 
radical and hence disturbingly meta- 
physical terms, expresses an extremely 
individual point of view, and as such 
might well ne found by many to be too 
polemical. 

Perhaps the most admirable quality 
of Fondane's philosophico-critical 
writings in general is the rare, disci- 
plined passion with which they are 
informed; whereas Professor Hackett 
has quite clearly made a considerable 
effort to treat his theme here as 
dispassionately as possible. He 
emerges as a Rimbaldian who has 
noticeably reacted against what he 
appears to regard, and not without 
justification, as the exaggerated seer 
aspect of the poet’s wn tings that in 
Prance was for many years' invariably 
associated with Rimbaud's name. I 
suspect Unit he associates this type of 
exaggeration above all with the Sur- 
realists, though it was in fact a group of 
"dissident" one-time Surrealists, not- 
ably Roland de R6n6ville and R. 
Gilaert-Lecomte. co-founders with 
Ren£ Daumal of the review Le Grand 
Jett, that contained the principal 
spokesmen of what might be described 
as the “Rimbaud le Voyant" cult. In 
the first Manifeste Surrdaliste (1924), 
Andr£ Breton restricted himself to 
stating that “Rimbaud est surrdaliste 
dans Ta vie et nilleurs". 

It is here that we touch on the crux of 
any possible debate concerning Rim- 
baud's basic significance today, more 
than a century since his final "literary” 
words were penned; the Inseparability 
of the extraordinarily haunting though 


brief anil seemingly abandoned work 
faun the unique 'personality of its 
author and his dramatic and indeed 
tormented life. The famous, ever- 
renewed conflict between two schools 
of criticism - the one which believes 
that a poet's or novelist's work should 
only be judged with supposedly abso- 
lute objectivity on its own distinctive 
merits or flaws, without allowing the 
intrusion of any evidence other than 
the minimum of stark biographical 
fact, and the other, which regards the 
artist's written work as but one mani- 
festation in an entire existential con- 
tinuum - here makes an unavoidable 
intrusion. In presenting these two 
overtly irreconcilable types of critical 
approach in such terms. I have no 
doubt betrayed on which side iny own 
sympathy lies; yet it is to Professor 


sympathy lies; yet it is to rro lessor 
Hackett 's credit that he shows no 
obvious signs of favouring one of ihcsc 
approaches as opposed to the other - 
indeed, if anything the tinge of asperity 
in his brief reference to the type of 
analysis long favoured by the group of 
critics associated until quite recently 
with Tel Quel imd structuralism ( perso- 
nally I would not include Michel Butor- 
in any such overall derogation), gives 
one ground for supposing him rather to 
favour the biographically illuminated 
autopsy. 

Despite this, however, the greater 
part ot Rimbaud: A Critical Introduc- 
tion is devoted to exegesis and a lucidly 
undogmntic scrutiny of Rimbaud’s 
most significant writings. Among his 
glosses to the prose poems of Illumina- 
tions (whether or not Rimbaud ever 
intended the definite article to precede 
the title of this collection is debatable, 
since he had no responsibility for its 
compilation or publication). Professor 
Hackett is surely right in singling out 
“G6nie" us representing one of the 
finest examples of what ne regards as 
Rimbaud's special gift, his “art of 
persuasion", which is “not concerned 
to convince us of the existence or 
importance of something real; but to 
persuade himself and the reader that 
the non-existent does exist and to 
c rente the illusion of its real presence." 
This would seem to be debatable ut 
least on ontological grounds, but it 
would be difficult to quarrel with the 
statement that in “Genie" Rimbaud, 
“in a continually modulating and flaw- 
less rhetorical sweep . . . brings 
together the facets that have occurred 
separately in oilier Illuminations, such 
as ‘Vies 1 , ’Angoisse’, ‘Solde’ (the 
obverse and cynicnl counterpart of 
’Genie'), ‘Jeunosse (Sonnet)’and. in 
particular ‘A une raison’." The judg- 
ment with which the chapter specially 
devoted to Illuminations concludes is 
concise and unexceptionable: “The 
Illuminations are (Rimbaud’s) greatest 
Achievements and they are tne climax 
of a poetic and human drama to which 
Une saison en enfer is the denoue- 
ment.” 

The peroration that winds up the 


next chapter, concerning the work in ( 
which this de non cm cm found its ex- , 
prcssimi. is unexceptionable principal- 
ly in the sense that it is surely accurate, 
but to me it seems to lack just that : 
degree of emphasis that could have 
made what it says a more satisfactory 
comment on Rimbaud's disillusioned 
valediction 10 literary self-expression, 
to his attempts to make language the 
vehicle of an exceptionril vision nnd to 
all the prevailing criteria of the 
nine tec nth century. "In his journey of 
self -discovery". Professor Hackett tells 
us. "Rimbaud has touched on . and laid 
hare, most of the conflicts, ambivalent 
emotions, and dualisms (hut exist in 
Western man. Now. at a distance of 
more than a century, wc can see that, if 
at one level Une saison en enfer 
expresses the crisis in the life of an 
adolescent struggling for self- 
fulfilment in the year 1873. at another 
level it represents a crisis in our own 
materialistic civilization." 

When considered in the integral 
context of his life - including the 
persistently enigmatic vicissitudes of 
the existence on which he embarked, 
ceasing to write anything but inex- 
pressive family und business letters nnd 
geographical 'reports, »1 the age ot 
nineteen, together with his bufflingly 
hermetic, at first sight far from sym- 
pathetic character nnd the few limited, 
unsatisfactory yet significant rela- 
tionships that intermittently alleviated 
his essential solitude - Rimbaud 
appears ns one of the most typical 
exemplars of the malaise most symp- 
tomatic of the ever more disruptive 
crisis of the modem world and its 
whole civilization. It is fairly obvious 
(hat our own universal “season in hell” 
has come. Heidegger, lecturing on 
“The Thing” in 195(>. spoke of exactly 
what seems to be happening now: 
"Man stares at what the explosion of 
the atom bomb could bring with it. He 
does not see that the atom bonth and its 
explosion are the mere final emission 


The Hornet 


October brought the last one of the year 
And laid it sleeping on your window-frame. 

It stood for winter, end the failing game, 

The end of something, end death coming near. 

Drowned in a jug, with cardboard slid across 
To keep it under, it sleeps always now, 

Iu warrior's head bent sideways, like a bow 
Made to an enemy, for the mortal loss. 

I see its body, simple as a cone 

Of pine or douglas fir, cypress or spruce. 

It has no meaning, scarcely any use 
Except to make more precious ell wo own, 

The last of life, and living In this place, 

Year in, year out, with what we have and hold, 
Great barns, and trees, and somewhere to grow cold 
And die in, when the time comes, with some grace 

In folded honour, free frorti bitterness 
Or rancour, and not losing elegance 
At the last, as this dead hornet’s final chnnco 
Left it a scoop of terror. That, O yes. 


of what bus long since taken place, has 
already happened. Not to mention flic 
single hydrogen bomb, whose trigger- 
ing. thought through to it* utmost 
potential, might he enough to snuff nut 
all life on earth." 

Here, no doubt, it will be asked what 
these seemingly irrelevant, scarc- 
moitgcring ([notations can have to do 
with the study of Arthur Rimbaud. I 
have introduced them because, despite 
my earlier remarks regarding the 
tendency to exaggerate the importance 
of the "Lettre uu Voyant” as a docu- 
ment outlining the one true future path 
of modern poetry, these were not 
meant to imply that I fail m recognize, 
through Rimbaud's later writings, con- 
tinual, obviously authentic flashes of 
prophetic inspiration. And it was be- 
cause he experienced so disturbing a 
premonition of the sort of mistrust, 
madness and demonic dumbness of 
which Martin Buber has written that he 
became incapable of pursuing his 
youthful campaign on behalf of 
voyance and the conquest of the irra- 
tional; while the kind of dissociation of 
the personality that led him to declare 
“Je est un autre" can be seen as closely 
related to the ethically bankrupt de- 
tachment that causes us to "stare" 
impotent!)' at the bomb and the present 
nuclear arnts-rncc. 

A final quotation from Rimbaud 
himself, though it is scarcely reassur- 
ing, may serve to justify the way I have 
ended n review of uu uncon l rover sial 
hook about the poet. It is not its 
tin w less rhetoric which makes it re- 
markable; and it conics from the end of 
the prose-poem in Illuminations enti- 
tled “ Democratic": 

“Au revoir ici, n’importe ou. Con- 
sents du bon vouloir, nous aurons In 
philosophic ftrocc; ignorant s pour 1 h 
science, roues pour le contort; In 
crevaison pour le monde qui va. 
1 C'est la vniie niarche. En avant, 

1 route!” 
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Amy and the apes 


By Thomas A. Seheok 

M KHAKI. CRICHTON: 

Congo 

34Hpp. Allen Lane. £h. 95. 

0 7 1 39 1416 5 


either a sloppy resem-her nr a perverse she is coy, responds to finitely, is 
prevaricator: mice he lets you down on preoccupied by her appearance, loves 
so crucial a figure as Amy, on whose make-up, and is fussy about the colour 
linguistic skill the basic plot hinges, of the sweaters she wears in the winter; 
how can you trust his veracity about the above all, she prefers men to women, 
rest of the scientific and technological The relationship of the two females 
minutiae which lie heaps on and cm, continues to be tense, but the nntagon- 
page after page? These details, in the ism becomes strangely muted ns the 
aggregate, should add up to a con vine- journey progresses into the heart of 
ing, comprehensive view of his imagin- darkness. At the conclusion of Congo . 
ury world, but, for me, the magic was Karen joins the US Geological Survey, 


November IWJ issue showing Koko framed The Duv of the Dolphin i Hun. 
m the nude), or heard indirectly from later Hollywood ground the dolphin 
a credulous neighbour. into a dog). In the 1970s. into th! 

Consequently, a literary form has present decade, and who knows how 
come forth, stemming from an ancient hi to the rest of the century, the 


££? •SM to bit"LJreicnd!n* ^V^wS^ Amy jiins"a Znire goriiia°i 7 ooV(reg- 

record of a remarkable adventure" 1 5 ecaU u G s - he 15 ,m P osslble - Nation, not outlaw), and the romance 

FLcoru or a rcmnritaoje ausenture a j lhou|{h that sht js fll( righ{ _ blit cn(]s wilh her bearing un offsprin 


come forth, stemming from an ancient 
tradition which conjures up talking 
animals as props in order to actuate the 
author’s narrative intent: Harvey, 
Mary Coyle Chase's six-foot puoka 
rabbit, interacted verbally with, and 
thus delineated the character of. only 
one figure in the play so called (1944). 

kni : i Ti_ i „ ■■ _r 


chosen species has become African 
Great Apes. Peter Dickinson’s elegant 
detective story. The Poison Oracle 
appearing in 1974, set a milestone in 
the development of chatty chimps, as 
did, in quite another mode and 
mood, T\ Coraghessan Boyle's short 


record or a remnrKaoie auvemure a |,hnijwh rhir ch*- n ii „ u hi h 


ingredients - hocus-pocus computer What, then, are Amy’s functions in 
gauge try; Amy, a counterfeit gorilla this book? She accompanies an Aincr- 
that habitually uses sign language, yet jean expedition back to Africa 
-understands most human speech" and she was born, although she wa< 

"can tell when you’re lying and she tically trained (where else?j 
docsn I like it”; and a mutant gorilla California Bay Area - in sea 
speaes, as lethal as rt is biologically diamond mine (the MiicGuffii 
unlikely, a troop of “attack animals, lost City of Zinj (which Efogg 
traineil tor cunning and vieiousness - will promptly recognize as the 
and you get a commercially viable Death). Control of the mine y 
. screenplay (the movie rights were, in the future of warfare. The kil 
fad. sold before Michael Crichton that guard the diamonds of Z 
wrote the first word of Congo), if he got in touch with. Amyscr 
hardly more thnn a past line novel. In convenient intermediary. She 
brief, Congo is a machine-tooled one of two heroines in the ho 
adventure story, cast in the lurid spirit oilier. Dr Karen Ross, is a “ 
and manner of Rider Haggard. mathematical prodigy", “loci 

The principal characters urc a curd- • yp un g a nd attractive, dl 
hoard trio of human protagonists, and futnless. A iny indicates 
pitted against the murderous band of meeting Karen "No [ike woma 
gorillas; nnd the mediating “bilingual” „ 1 m S' no J. l * ce 8 °, away away.” / 
chimera, Amy. These figures are prog- ntany distinctly ‘feminine’ I 
rammed to shove the plot forward, in 
conflict with a host of human, animal, ^ 
and other obstacles, at rapid pace; but ^ -pi f r- 

the story is of a depressing dottiness JLA L/l 

characteristic, alas, of the kind of ___ 

science-fiction which is centred on ~~ 1 1 

~ probl * ms - By R. J. Hollingd; 

rliere is nothing more significant at — — . a - 

stake in this piece of fiction than the icnrm-sw. 

doctrine of verisimilitude; Aristotle's ““7 KKULOWl 
concept of id eikos, and the closely' ““ Gehen 
related notion of the imitation of 87pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. 

nature. Following Chapter Nine of the 3 SIS Q347Q 7 

Poeiics, it is Crichton's business not “to peter handke- 
tell what happened but the kind of Kfodercew-htehte 
.hings. Jha, would ^ happen". The 


ends with her bearing an offspring 
whom she appears to be busy teaching 
sign language in the jungle. 


but remained inaudible to the rest of .story, “Descent of Man*’, at once 
the cast aniL of course, to the beguiled ' ou l and pulverizing. 


audience. The genre I have in~mind 
look a decisive turn towards science- 


men, cue ruuy a luiiiuuiia in 

this book? She accompanies an Ainer- A story-teller may, as Aristotle fiction, beginning perhaps with Mary 
ican expedition back to Africa -where pronounced, depart from the repre- Shelley’s Frankenstein, whose endear- 
sl ic was born, although she waslinguis- sentalion of reality if (among other in 8 monster rediscovered the endless 
tjcally trained (where else?) in the considerations) he follows “common delights of semiotics: “I found that 

' tkaca wunnlu lin (ha rknnkorrl'r ., n l. 


California Bay Area - in search of a opinion”, In our society, common M,V3 v h*- v, k'*' i>*« *>•»- a w,- 

dijimond mine (Ihe MucGuffin) in the opinion tends tn he moulded hv the possessed a method of com muni- 
lost City of Zinj (which Haggard funs media, to which Crichton is closely tatil, K their experience and feelings to 
will promptly recognize as the Place of attuned. According to the media, some l,ne another by articulate sounds. I 
Death). Control of the mine will alter apes- us well as dogs, dolphins, maybe perceived that the words they spoke 
the future of warfare. The killer apes even horses - can be transubstantiated sometimes produced pleasure or pain, 
that guard the diamonds of Zinj must from the baser metal of which speech- smiles or sadness, in the minds and 
he got in touch with. Amy serves ns a less creatures are thought to be com- countenances of the hearers. This was 
convenient inteniicdinry. She is also posed into the golden endowment indeed a godlike science, and I ardent- 
one of two heroines in the book. The which language capacity alone is wide- |.V desired to hcconic acquainted wilh 
oilier. Dr Karen Ross, is a “genuine ly believed to vouchsafe. In the authen- ’t” 

mallicmntical prodigy", “logical to a tic world of science, as opposed to Possession of this godlike science is 
f j ’ y ° un 8 a,lt1 miracdve, but glacial alchemy, no such transmutation has typically imputed to whatever species 
and ruthless. Ainy indicates on first ever taken place, contrary to what you of animal is currently the focus of 
meeting Karen “No like woman no like imagine you have learned from doc- public attention. Thus, throughout the 
Amy no like go away away.” Amy has tored films shown on TV. or read in Wills, porpoises held the centre of the 
many distinctly ‘feminine’ traits” - magazines such as Penthouse (see (he stage, as m Robert Merle's astutely 

Sooner or later 


delights of semiotics: “I found that 
these people [in the shepherd’s cot- 
tage| possessed a method of communi- 


ty desired to hcconic acquainted with 
it." 

Possession of this godlike science is 
typically imputed to whatever species 
of animal is currently the focus of 


By R. J. Hollingdale 


KARL KROLOW: 
Im Gehen 


possible is allowable, so lone as it is 
convincing*, and' the Implausible per- 
missible, since (as Aristotle says In 
Chapter Twenty-Five) it is probable 
that some improbable actions will 
occur. Crichton is licensed to Offend 
against what is known to be known if, 
and only if, there is some overriding 
artistic reason for him to do so. Ursula 
K. Le Guln laid down a pertinent 
principle of science fiction in ruling 
that the writer “must not flout the 
evidence of science . . In some 
auarters, this is known as the “automa- 
tic translator" gimmick: if you have to 
communicate with aliens- or animals - 
in g hurry, use the Universal Trans- 
lator, an ad hoc magic coding machine. 
Amy incarnates one variant of this 
over-used device, 


PETER HANDKE: 
Klndei-geschichte 
137pp. Suhrkamp. 
3 518 03016 7 


Im Gehen is a record of the last, 
uneventful years of an old man, 
appropriately named Spath. He 
goes foT walks in the vicinity of his 
home, and as lime has gone on 
the area bounded by his route has 
grown smaller and smaller. He 
notices things, remembers things, 
registers items of news from the 
world outside;, at last, simultan- 
eously tired of it all and informed 
with a feeling of freedom (“wie sie 
gewdhnlich ftlr Entschlossene 
charakterlstisch ist"), he breaks out 
oF this cycle and walks out of life. 


“Der Erwachsene", though he 
notices such things as what season 
of the year it is, is interested 
mainly in his own reflections. 

Hie differences between these 
two Novellen are thus considerable: 
but those noted so far are no 
more than superficial by compari- 
son with what separates them in a 
fundamental sense. Here is a brief 
passage from Kindergeschichte : 

Es wurde ihtn dann klar: "die 
1 mod emen Zeiten", die er doch So 
oft verwtinscht und verworfen 
hatte, gab es gar nicht; auch ‘die 
Endzeit war mur cin Hirngespinst: 
mil jedem neuen Bewusstsein bc- 

f jannen die immergleichen MOg- 
ichkeiten, und die Auaen der Kin- 
der im Gedrfinge - sieh sie dir an! 
- Oberlieferten den ewigen Geist. 
Wehe dir, der du diesen Blick ver- 
sfiumst. 

Handke uses the fictional form as 
a vehicle for philosophical reflec- 
tions: this, more than anything 
else, is responsible for his lack of 
narrative tension. “Der Erwach- 


sene" uses "das Kind" as a win- 
dow through which he hopes to 
behold the “secret of the uni- 
verse”: this is why she has so few 
individualizing characteristics. 


Spilth, nearing the end of life, 
might have haa more incentive to 
seek to crack the secret of the 
universe, but he does not do so: 

Das kleinc Leben verlief zuweilen 
zwanglos vor seinen Augen. Er 
kam ninzu, wie mchrere spielende 
Kinder auf einem umbuschten 
Rasengrund stOck sich gnnz selbst 
Ubcrlassen glnubten. Jungen und 
MSdchen, vielleicht sechs- his 
neunjfihrig. Sie schlugen Purzel- 
bftume . . . Eines der Madchen * 
entblflssle sich pltiizlich, als mlisste 
es seine Notdurft verrichten. Das. 
andere Mfidchen tat es ihni sog- 
leich nach , . . Sie tummelten sich, 
rangen miteinander, mnssen ihre 
Krfifte, fielen Obereinander und 
staunten, waren sofort wiedcr aul 
den Beinen, rissen einunder an 
den Haarcn . , . Spfith tat es gut, 
diesem Spiel zuzusehen. 


The first major garrulous gorilla was 
a Uganda-born male, devised by John 
Goulet, for his wondrously imagined 
and brilliantly executed roman A clef 
Oh s Profit (1975; retitled The Human 
Ape for the paperback trade). Goulet’s 
plot is at least as entertaining as 
Crichton's, but there are also issues of 
much consequence at stake, among 
them, human nature and the nature of 
language. The story of Oh is profound- 
ly moving: it grips while it instructs. 
Where Amy makes a mockery of 
authenticity. Oh is true to the essential- 
ity of man. It is a pity that Crichton's 
gorilla is bound to prevail over 
Goulet's, and that most people will 
continue to credit the factitious over 
the real. As Oh decides midway 
through Goulet's underestimated 
novel, “from now on he would not 
willingly misuse language, lest it mis- 
use him . . 


And that is all: no reflections of 
any kind are inspired by this scene, 
no generalities are arrived at, there 
is no talk of "the everlasting 
spirit". 

Kindergeschichte is an optimistic 
and idealistic book: its author 

believes that the world is the pro- 
duct of something behind it, which 
fact bestows on life a meaning it 
would otherwise not possess, hn 
Gehen is the precise opposite. And, 
in the absence of any conventional 
"story’’, it is these attitudes which 
really constitute their subject- 
matter. 

It is not, I think, an accident of 
talent that Krolow produces so 
much more satisfactory an “artistic 
experience”: Handke's explicit 

diducticism is at odds with the 
form he has chosen to exhibit it 
in, Krolow's attitude towards the 
world is implicit and, by accom- 
modating himself to the limitations 
of the form, he makes the form 
work for him. 


over-used device, Karl Krolow’s style is that of an 

Crichton has obviously conducted p °£ “ n n veys 

some research Into communication, c p lh e “imoreSiors"® 

! ,,c ± r ‘ re s i< ! r 2$ 

ob ject^cly 'what'^he^clainis to'ha^e ^aSedf SdSlT 

™oV n Tr!l'. raurder s “ ,islira ' 

KMSS . »^e ls wi,5 K f 


Keeping faith 


By Charles R. Larson 

CAMARA LAYE: 

The Guardian of the Word 
Translated by James Kirk up 

223pp. Fontana. £1.35. 

0 00615 946 X 


10 j ake J n ‘° a young man’s life with his daugh- 

but he either misunderstood or prefer- ter from her birth until she is el- 
COI ) c hisions in even years old. The girl’s mother, 
Herbert S. Tejrrace^s ^vorks ^ ^ome of from whom the mnti is separated, 


; Ter . racc s wo fks . some of from whon 

Which he dqes cite, and has completely plays only 
ignored the by now voluminous and little you e 
devpstatingly critical literature show her seon 
Ing thht loose talk about ape-talk is unsympathe 
. based at once on naive theoretical noticed tl 
preconceptions and pat helically poor notice that 
experimental procedures, the results of about the 


plays , only a small role and what 
little you are told about her makes 
her seem almost completely 
unsympathetic: when you have 

noticed ^ this, though, you also 


Though Camara Laye was only fifty- ' " 

two vears old when he died In Senegal The story Itself begins before Sun- 
in February 1980, he was already diata’s birth, describing the dis- 

«-■. — !*«-- • -f * f-! hormnnu nf ih. . -i 


and death of Sundiata, the first Emper- 
or of the ancient Malian empire. In his 
introduction to the work, Laye de- 
scribes himself as "the modest tran- 
scriber and translator" of the story, 
rejated to him by the famous Malian 
gnot, Babu Condg. Laye worked on 
The Guardian of the Word during 
many of the years when he lived in 
Senegal because he knew that he was 
not a free man able to write what he 
felt about contemporary Afrika. 

The stpry. Itself begins before Suii-: 

Ame.* n *m Ll.iL .Lv j- ■ 


preconceptions and pathetically poor notice that you are told verv little 
piperimental procedures, the resuftsof about the girl, eLtoer bv Snnari 
S per P etuated ln son with what you are ^oW Xui 

distorted form ancf so massaged mto the 1 man - the “storv” is the 

consdousness by dint of man’s, not, despite ff title, Ihe 
mcoia nypt^, child’s. Nona of the people in the 

It Knot dftert that a thriller, such as S, 15 g ,^ en 8 J? ame ; the man is : 
this, gets reviewed in the austere panes ■ y „ J er ' Erwachsene”, ; the 
Of Wall Street S2.TE, Fnm " ll >' ^gHter 

Rawnond Sokolov went to that trouble , Kind ■ 

Pe,er s?"a» ™ ,ber ■»' 

Hon "Mr So&waTindi.n„n, ?f meone kM ? ln 8 ‘ diary to whom 

canie Sichton ' ! he cvents . »'.«><* day we, when 


regarded by many critics of African 
Literature as the continent's major 
Francophone novelist. His auto- 
biography, The African Child (L’en- 
fant noir, 1954) eloquently described 
the rare Islamic/animistic heritage of 
his native Guinea that has nurtured 
him. His masterpiece, The Radiance 


witty conversation that gives a height- 
ened sense of dramatic immediacy. 
There are fascinating passages devoted 
to almost all of the important stages of 
traditional, life: rites of passage, the 
marriage arrangements between the 
various wives of a polygamous house- 
hold, funerary practices, and so oii. 
This version of the Sundiata epic will 
probably become Ihe definitive telling 
of a story that has haunted West 
African gnots (and their modern trans- 
cribers) for generations. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of The Guardian of the Word is the title 


harmony of the Malinke° tribes, the ?l Guardian of Ihe Word islhejltle 
ruthless terror ot one dictator atter thal 1 f a >' e chose for his work. One 
another. By the time that Nankama VTOU,d 1 e *P ec . t the epic would be 
(the boy Sundiata) is born in 1202, named after its hero, Sundiata, as have 
the soothsayers have already pre- other versions of which Tam aware, 

dieted his later glory. First however' Iast ® ad * La y e has shifted the em- 


of the King (Le regard du roi, 1956), 
had long been hailed as the great 
African novel, The publication of his 


third work A Dream of Africa (Dra- his mother, wandering from kingdom 
mouss, 1966) had resulted in his to kingdom for twelve years. At that 
forced exile in Senegal because of time, Nankama. gloriously defeats 
the critical picture it presented of Samaoro, the king of Sosso at thp 
S 6 kou Tourers, politics. battle of Kirina. 

. L?y e 's fourth pad last work, Le Though there aie epic and' biblical 
Maitre de la Parole, published in Paris overtones throughout much of “5fe 


uuiu » hippie, a is not until ne is ; u'wi. 

five that he begins walking The fol chants > uiose choristers or guitarists 
lowing year, he flees into exile with ^ho wapder through the big cities, 
his mother, wandering from kingdom !o ° kin 8 for recording studios.” Rather, 

to kingdom for twelve years. At that the trae griot, 

” ‘ ' * - nna nf tU. na mlwn Clf 




one of the important members of 
that ancient, clearly-defined 
hierarchical society, is above all 7 
preceding his status as an historian . 
and, it follows, his chants, his .! - 
of the historical tradition " 
teaches, - is. above all' an Brest; 
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Battering the senses 


Worrying about Ireland 


By Peter Kemp 


CHRISTOPHER LEACH: 
Blood Games 


jury life randomly deals out. Ucmc trauma. I 11 .1 way this is almost a 

Rv th*. ami Rinn I h relief: vuu feel quite thankful that 

heaped up twelve corpus and a wel- hi ? characters never seen, dior.mgl.hr 
ter of mortuary detail. And. in its ^hve since he makes them so thor- 
overwhelming urge to show the ol, ghly dead. 


By Patricia Craig 


VALERIE MINER: 


world as terrifying, it adds to this 
already highly-coloured material a 


‘■Ain't life a terrible experience?" Blond Sisters 
Rumsev rhetorically asks his aghas 


Women's Press. £3. 5H. 


ations of Ireland (Yeats anglicized it 
as Kathleen ni Houlihan) becomes 
Kathleen ni Houlighnn - a title 
winch, aptly enough, fuses high ro- 
mance ami farce. (Hooligan wns ori- 
ginally an Irish surname, hut not the 
one the poet had in mind.) Having 
reorganized ihe IRA (you might say) 


04536 9 


— 11 i m ■■■ 1 1 ■ ■ ■ : awfulness, the action freezes into 

Blood Games is a book that tries to some appalling picture. Gothic 


in provincial and metropolitan wings, 
Valerie Miner wisely concentrates on 


T) 7 nn npnt £6 95 ' iiiEiiiy-eviyuieu nuuc.m. .. Rumsev rliLMoruallv asks his aghast 206 nn Tlte Women's Press. £3. fill. reorganized the IRA (vou mi; 

i. Iffi'04536 9 garish scattering of horror-film tech- congregation. In its final scene nX 1 72 . in provincial and metropolis 

U 4 W W53 ° V n, 9«'«- At moments of especial Gamei haminers home this „ ^ Valerie Miner wisely concent 

... awfulness, the action freezes into v icw with clanging irony. Pushing _, . r , the latter, though without di 

Blood Games is a book that tries to some appalling picture. Gothic Ru (l) , b e periphery of the 7?""; L 1 fiif loo much insight into the be 

turn an ahattoir into a microcosm. A sound-effects keep the build-up sec- narrative. Leach abruptly switches to •William stones of the \nle \vJK. ^ motives of revolmionarii 

lurid tale of butchery and vengeance, tions tense: a car radiator gives a a hitherto minor character, a girl bad a great deal ot fun at tne vx- 0 ( tb e -hie Irish heart”, for i 

it regards itself as offering bleak “small, shrill scream ; the uncanny ea „ er (u esci ,ne small-town life for P^[ ISC ^ 1 1C , .ulVLl be Marxist-socialisl-tcmirisl 


the latter, though without displaying 
too much insight into the behaviour 
and motives of revolutionaries. Beth 
uf the "his Irish heart”, for instance: 


11 ivkoiu* w — - — , - cjkci iu cs'.imc siuaii-iuwii nit iui • . , . - , . ij r na i»n isi tuimv- 

truths about the human state. Strain- cry of water-fowl chills the blood lbe brieht liuhts. The novel's snreas- w hn met m groups 10 dismss tl0ns are , be product of an outlook 

ing to invest a horror story with the that will soon be spilt. ,j c c ! os , n g tableau shows her. full of "the burning tilings of the day. suen ullcr iy na j ve: 

mnr»» opnp.ml sipnificnnce of a onra- Though skilful at suspense, Leach naive optimism, racing off in a stolen j 14 Communism, vivisection am in .■ «... 1 — «■ 


ing to invest a horror story with the that will soon be spilt. ,j c c ! os , n g 

more general significance of a para- Though skilful at suspense, Leach naive optinii 

hie, it wrenches reality to the point rather crude when it comes in car towards 

of presenting extremity as life's characterization. Psycholouiciil sub- only be clem 
norm. tlety is in short supply, and there is r Given Lead 

The novel’s plot concerns the hollowness about his efforts to in- hoped she di 
hideous mayhem perpetrated by n habit personalities exposed to ex- hitch-hikers, 
trio of mass-murderers in Texas: its 


aim is to establish this ns an allegory 

of man's condition. And a crucial rfnl 4 . 

part of this condition, it repeatedly I 

insists, is that there is no God to -L IX w ljW'V'X w 

extend help or impose justice. In this . 

book, Christianity lakes almost ns ~ 

much of n battering as some of the R Anrlrpw Motion 
murder-victims. Brandishing the cruci- Py Andrew IVIOIIOH 

fixion of a carpenter’s son as its ■■ — 1 1 « . .»■■ ■ 

grimmest narrative atrocity, Blood WILLIAM BOYD: 

Games emphatically assails the reli- n . Y k c t nilnn 

gion wilh its own symbols. Plunder- ° n . S al,on 

mg pious images, It uses them to and 0,hcr S, °™ 

illustrate a very different text. 184pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

Flames and blood predominate, as is 0 241 10426 2 

traditional. There is sermonizing » — ■■ ■ ■ 


The secret of unsuccess 


and the political implications nr lip- 
stick; and the spirit in which they're 
treated, alas, is often less satirical 
bum Richimi Crompton's was. 

Valerie Miner has written a novel 
on these themes. Blood Sisters (sub- 
titled “an examination of conscien- 


, ... ce") is the slnrv of two cousins, 

lude; he turns the girl from a sym- London- Irish and Irish- American, 
pathetic individual into a sex- object. w |n, sc mothers were the twin duugh- 


Beih thought back on the small 
laces in her classroom. . . . Her 
pupils were poor kids whose par- 
ents had no choice hut to leave 
Ireland. If the North's industry and 
rich agriculture were infused into 
the Irish economy, maybe Kevin 
and Seamus cmild have stayed 
home. Maylie Iter own father 
wouldn't have hud to lake such 
dangerous work and be killed. 


Circumstances in Bovd’s stories re- | ers ° r ! r ‘ s '' patriot named Eliza- 
pcatcdly demand that a choice he heth O'Brien. The girls, Liz and 

r m . . c . ^ c i:r. Rpt 1 nim»v in I nntlnri fnr fhi^ rir^l 


made between perfection of the life Beth, meet in London for the first 
or nf the wont; and shyness und bine in 1974. Californian Liz is a 
rhnt “u/r»rV“ feminist and author ot a book about 


It’s not in any sense a satirical por- 
trait: there is no narrative irony to 
turn sucli reflections as these into a 
pointed exposure of vapid reasoning. 
Only at one moment, indeed, does a 


note of salutary exasperation get into 
the dialogue between the cousins. 


if a compensatory fantasy Some- witches. Beth, who emigrated from when Liz bursts out with. "Belfast, 
times more desperate remedies have Dublin with her mother Gerry at the Shmclfast . . . You know as much 
m hn rripri in rhe Inmi title storv a B e °f fourteen, is a part-time iiboul Belfast as 1 know about Dub- 
tor instance, the hero Lydecker is teacher and political activist ("What lin ” But Liz's reservations about the 
. l.. • ' 1 are we pnin*> to no for Bkiodv Sun- ethics of terrorism are not exact V 


U huiiiviihu ■ — — a iui 11 ijLiins w t u iw n»»v ■ — ■ » J tf. Ill J 0 

talk of “fragile flesh that could so -jf any one theme can be said to intimidated by others' hostility. are we going to do for Bloody Sun- 
easily fall” and “the dark and evil emerg e from the stories in On The rather than his own incompetence da Y- > : p ath cousm attempts to foist 

1 11 r>..* . 1 -- 1 :. .6 ‘ . , . ... ..... 1 har nniiminc nn the n lipr tvilli «rnnt 


soul of man”. But the book's central 
article of faith is atheistic. The creed 


it preaches is that the Earth is "a modes, approaches and methods.” of self-protective reactions, rather «jr me joys ui imuu»ihii, w ‘ h 
fearful, ignorant place which no kind William Boyd’s publishers are keen than decisive actions. Lydecker is a other engages in terrorist acts, 
of eye watched". to make him hot property - not member of the maintenance crew of There’s enough material Ik 


Gllltifit 1 1 will lllw aiwi iwj iai vy*i a rib laniki in»ii ni>> v ■■ n - , . , « - « - j 

Yankee Station it is a concern with merely, but the shape of the narra- ber opinions on the other, with scant 
narrative in its varying guises and live is once again dictated by a series ' . “75 fru- 


ctifies of terrorism are not exactly 
cogent either: "Violence was so un- 
predictable.” 


and methods.” of self-protective reactions, rather the joys of lesbianism, while the 

« . r . . « ■ ■ nlhar an nn OOC irt farronct ante 


A Lot of worrying goes on in the 
book. Both worries about the plight 


ot eye waicnea . to make him hot property - not member of the maintenance crew 01 There's enough material hero to 

True to its loudly proselytizing simply by bringing out this collection a US aircraft carrier off the Vietnam make several novels, and il is rather Armv - & Gerrv worr i e s about 

concerns. Blood Games has, as its hard on the heels of his successful coast, and a born loser. When his thoughtlessly assembled. Valerie . Lmshter Beth's noli tics (“Holv 

main character, a preacher, Lucius first novel, but by implying that he is pilot Pfitz crashes a new Phantom 011 Miner's grasp of Irish history and M i,er'> Follv in Cat 

Rumsey. He enters the narrative - an innovator: a post-modernist trou- its first mission he gets the blame, politics is shaky; and her chronology f ‘f ' ^ £ . rr : e r n b nu Y Liz’s lianecrous 

with clanking symbolism - in a bat- ble-shooter. Boyd himself provides and becomes the target for Pfitz s js ail over the place. She alludes to a j ’p nH i nnd . •• those draughty 
Jgred vantages old. and failing, ct>- some justification for this enrolment subsequently ample anger and dis- number of real-life characters, not- with bombs' EOi nK off in the 

vered in faded incomplete words that into the avant-garde. His concluding appointment. He is given the lousiest ably Maud CJonne MacBnde and ,, A f .. ou . 

once shouted but now whispered story tricksily exploits the methods jobs, and even his shore leave be- CouslaiiL-e Maikievicz (a facile way i'h: un/i n VtiVi ni 10 


. , t of mothers in Turf Lodge. Belfast; 
?! Liz worries about "the Provisional 


vered in faded 
once shouted 


yard - leaving Rumsey to salvage fictional retaliation. He pushes - or "Lydecker wrenched his bulging eyes girls' grniulmothcr Elizabeth, we 
what’s left of his faith by getting a new does he? - his brother over a water- away. Her back was a broatTstnpe, a learn, ,r was the first choice of Major 
project under way. Increasingly dub- Ml- B °y d encourages us to admire swathe of purpled shiny skin where j Q hn MacBride before he married 
ious of the power of the word he his playfulness: ‘ You write fiction static waves of silvery scar tissue and Maud Gonne". It is difficult 10 under- 


decides to bear silent witness to his and w h at arc you doing? his name- 
convictions by walking around Amer- as J“* re [ e lhng lies, pal, 
lea carrying a cross. that s all . But as the book s other 

. , stories testify, it is very far from 

This pedestrian imagery, however, be j n g a j|. neither is it true to say that 


“'■“J • **»•* — Itmn, noa iiiw iiiaL liiuiut ui inniui , ■ c_u_ i_.,_ I. 

swathe of puipled shiny skin where j Q hn MacBride before he married . , s j)., . ve . w,dl .*'/ 

static waves of silvery scar tissue and Maud Gonne”. It is difficult to under- J ;ousm I ( , ^ d< j“ s ‘if 11 ,u , e '^ , J I 
blistered bum weals tossed in a hor- stan( j how this can be, since MncBridc utJ Z X Il e v nT, 1 k.!? i 

rifying flesh-seu." Tlie result, as in mar rled Maud Gonne in 1903, when d) b . ° pt j 


rifying flesh-seii." The result, as in Maud Gonne in lSOr^hen !°ws hi s .sister |o Hnjiand) but opts 

“Hardly Ever”, is a revenge: she was thirty-seven and he was thirty- JJJS? f 

Lydecker cunningly arranges for three; and we’re told more than once Jf ^ l^hiar (iTi_ feminist 

Pfitz’s plane to crash, nnd for his that Elizabeth was born in 1900. Valer- w *l c ^ iJ 10 


same means 

ire .,m(t iiahp rzMintace IlOVCl* SOnlCllHlC5 ihClT UtllOIl WHS 


Z’SS&'M cSK? likc distilled joy S.= n ,he“ 

, C „ ha ™-_ einitu^ly^e^me^uit^la^cmus^of ”: a . 5 b “!^.“ n * ainsl * lnr * er ' 


piasterea wnn raw reauiy me oec- the mc hnation to fabneate is not . . ■ t pro found, but « ad that she is “not quite as tail as violence, as Liz recognized at an 

orously famihar icon takes on, ^tf^nsdously or modemlstically in- K d ' m «?ne? Ihe^ ^loS and re- Countess Markievicz early stage! Is unpredictable; people 

Mnre ha^efo X cst,g ?i et L t as „ a , creates thl necessary details with Im- There are other gaffes. Elizabeth who play with firearms and explosives 

aftefto acLmTodate thB As mass ^ ^ 1 Passive efficiency. There is. though, it was "who kept the Orangemen off can expect to get hurt. If you msis on 

murder the communitv hL a ? 8n o{ emotionaL or (usually) sex- J tende for ,f e tightness of our block for ten Julys”, her daugh- having afingcr in the pie, you may lose 

rSip 8 i ^ uaI uncertamt y- his plots to inhibit their effect. Each ter remembers; and this is odd Be- your whole hand. Tliis is the novels 


oSg^of bJSSrMperience. Be- “Hardly Ever”, one of the most one" snaps shut with a well-timed cause Orangemen 
lief in God is the first casualty* in- engaging stories, makes the point satisfying exactitude, in ralner the Dublin on July 1* 


do not march in 


lief in God is the fust casualty* in- engaging stories, maxes tne point satistying exacumae, m rauici me i^udiui un j>uiy or any other date, 

vited to preach in the local chapel, comically. A group of public school same way as, say, Somerset their activities being confined to the 

Rumsev - havinu seen the. darkness - boys volunteer to sing in H.M.S. Maugham's do. _ Like _ Maugham, North. 


central contention. But it takes in, as 
well as the themes discussed above, 
psychiatric disorder, family relations, 


Rumsey - having seen the darkness - boys volunteer to sing in rt.M.s. 
proclaims his new atheism with mis- 1 Pinafore, not for any musical 
stonary zeal. reason, but because it gives them a 

o . . . ... chance to meet girls from the local 

Set against the relentless heat of a m-ammar u-hnnl Althnnoh nairinox 


Maughams ao. use rauugmun, rsorin. 

Boya does not show characters Indced Valerle Miner has mfln . 
recewng, jmpresstons in what Virg gged remarkably^ l0 wr jt e about the 
nia Woolf famously ealled an mces- p rov j s j 0na | ira and its current acti- 


Texas summer. Blood,. Games 
trays life as helll Aboininatibns 


sat of a grammar school. Although pairings sant shower of innumerable atoms”. . • w ^ tbout consijeri 
£ So quickly occur, one of the boys. They exkt primarily In terms of which is at ti 

™ Niles, is conspicuously less active in narrative event: for all t .he Northe m Irish trouble. 


considering the sccta- 
h is at Ihe root of the 
trouble. She reduces 


iinetintinalu nil.rl i„ „ „„ miles, IS cunspiwuuusiy km. oihvc mi 1101*011*1. .w. ... , —j .. .. irt.h trouble. StlC reOUCCS 

arbitral y enS? R ISlSlI? £7 fact than he is in imagination. Every with which circumstances conspire J^e ™ nflict to a matter of dedicated 
« ’of j : _^ rn . e , nted ? ) dl5 ‘ innocent meeting with the girl of his against them, they seldom form a Iprrnritm verRiis Rritish imnerialism. 


fi sured y rnm m*, i Li n oTi!l ^ innocent meeting with the girl of his against them, they seldom form a tem)rism verfius BT i t i sh imperialism. 

® . r ropounding the vileness, cb olce is subsequently embroidered speculative or philosophical attach- on i v Ulster Protestant men- 


ing, full of vitality. Attempts at order LLi^ comDan ons- 
prove pitifully temporary* regression dormito D' «> m P a na - 
to barbarism is rife. The carpenter, “She was looking at 

for instance, initially an admirable say . . . and we fust 

character, decently proud of his close together and k 
skills, is soon reduced to hacking out There was a pause, 
a second, retaliatory cross - “ft was “Get your tongue d( 


are all repulsive in various masculine 
ways. You cannot accuse Valerie Mjn- 
er of being under-ambitious. It is plain, 
however, that she lacks the novelist's 
flair for selection. The description of 
Liz's first journey on a London bus, for 
instance, is laboured to the point .of 
bathos (“To the conductor, these roads 
were just lines as familiar as the dark 
creases in her own pale palms”). You 
could say it 'was a documentary irh- 


a second, retaaatoiy cross - “It was 
stark and ugly, as if made by primi- 
tive man” - on which to torture the 
psychopath who killed his son. 


. ' virtu- 0 f th i 5 narrative method is a T*jL u i. “7 * were just lines as laminar as me oars 

kini of ^ reSililv ■ ? Boyd's , d ' a Y r,bed “ ,b f . B riMb “1 ctmk, in her own pale palms"). You 

“She was looking at me,, as if to t0 «„ race a j onK confident and much as . j > Po ,T* could say if was a documentary im- 

say . . . and we pist sort of moved comDCtcnt 1711’ disadvantage, 8 re ^ ^P, ^atirtg the Proddu^ - pu | se> not a literary one, that got the 

close together and kissed.” thmioh is a degree of sameness* in B 8 ain .* l na Jlf s J! td f sense ’ author going - and, on the plane of 

There was a pause. 5R the pSornly vS set" 1"^"* S ,P h. , "h 1 SSSb.ShE'SS; doeumeStaJoo. the novel has many 

“Get your tongue down?". .jir.- _ Amenca France and Africa, hate l he Bntish flaws. It Is succinct an4 accurate, in 

"Jesus, Fillery. One track bloody no P to mention Vietnam - the indi- tlon * but liardly Protestants who are fact, in one area only, and that a small 

mind . . . Yeah, yeah, if you must ^r&”plWih- 'Jltt^gSts one: B/zrod M a ve^ appropriate 

S way luckless, paisive, ■ sexua ly nossibfe ’tlrat” a iSSemrUbterim ,,tle ‘ 


Daubing his picture with the dar- 
kest possible shades, Christopher 
Leach makes his murderers not only 


pretty paB8ionate. French.ng fust aUows his characters to be more ac- S^r ilfidentlv uncoimo 


horrendously damaging but horren- When 


dously damaged 


mating 
. One, 


his swollen what 


The Personality of Ireland: Habitat, 


Heritage and History, by E. Estyil 
Evans, origin ally delivered as the 


Evans, originally delivered as the 
Wiles Lectures at the Queen’s Uni 


face marked with “bruise-coloured the last performance of Ptoafore, he erent: Leaiy .s iepora Protestant in the novel, is he labelled versity, Belfast, and published in 1973 
shadows”, is dying of. cancer, humiliates himself by falling asleep are g mckly and r^|cnt less i v t . ^th a typical Catholic surname - by Cambridge University Press, has 

Another, in fine ph£tcal condition, beside her in the isquash^ ^coufts.bu Hojjj ^ in laa. ro Dcv||n?) .* recently been issued in paperback in a 

ic m.Ki.ii.. ksrU In fhi> dnrmilorv. intent BOVuS UI1W8VCJUlg COuVIUUUn, il ... i. . .... .• nurt anlantnH form hv rh«» 


Another, In fine physical condition, beside her m the squash coufts.bu Devlin?) , ; j. . recently been issued in paperback in a 

«s mentally diseased. Together, sets off back to the dormitorj' intent accom^ : By a piepe df near-wit (probably revised and enlarged form by the 

savaging tie healthy and 1 well- on givmg Sng reK^ uniSent,®) Caitlfo of Uallach^. 

ad lusted, thev are set uo as macabre rtecL. Elis tale-tellirtg is an exploit __i pne qf the more popular persomfic- 4E3.95. 0 85640 238 9). 


adjusted, they are set up as macabre pecL Elis tale-tellirtg is an exploit- paiwng c^mpirizities. 
embodiments of the monstrous in- ative compensation for bis own meptl- psych gt , ,. P 
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The Queensberrys and their rules 


By Terence De Vcre 
White 

BRIAN KOIIKKTS: 

The Mad Bad Line 

The Family of Lord Alfred Douglas 

319pp. Haniirii Hamilton. £15. 

Ci 241 10637 0 

To have written about the Zulu kings 
was a useful preparation for a book 
about Lord Alfred Douglas and his 
supremely dotty family. “The mad had 
line", taken by Brian Roberts for his 
title, is a quotation from one of the 
home-truth letters Wilde was prone to 
write to his nasty friend in their times of 
truohlc. 

The hero of this hook of freaks is the 
seventh Marquess of Ouecrisberrv. 
Lord Alfred's father. He is remem- 
bered for two reasons, as Wilde's 
deadly enemy mid as the inventor uf 
the rules which govern boxing - rules 
winch in life he conspicuously ignored, 
hilling below the hell whenever oppur- 
tunity offered. The rules were in fact 
the work of someone else, a friend of 
Cambridge days. In comparison with 
the sulky sonneteer, his son, the Mur- 
l ]«ess was nlmosl tolerable. Lord 
Alfred was a dreary charnetcr, a snake 
where his lather was a rogue elephant 
whose immediate rend ion when cros- 
sed was to charge head down at anyone ! 
in sight. When die Marquess appeared 
there was nothing to be done hut send ‘ 
for the police - as Lord Rosebery l 
discovered, when Queens berry fol- : 
lowed him to Hamburg to continue a * 
feud that had begun when Rosebery E 
recommended Queensberry's eldest 5 
sun Francis to Gladstone for an English f 
peerage (ns Viscount Drumlanrig he n 
was not qualified (o sil in ihc House of !! 
Lords). Queensherry was all delighted 
acquiescence at first but, ns was his \ 
way. changed tnck abruptly, without f r 
warning, and bombarded Rosebery * c 
Gladstone and even the Queen with g \ 
abusive letters. w ‘ 


to air in the press his ideas a In ml 
marriage ami divorce, ideas which 
.seem perfectly reasonable today. But 
even u I lowing for the prevailing ethos. 
- Qiiccnsbcrry never commanded atten- 
= tion as other prominent freethinkers of 
the time did. Perhaps as Mr Roberts 
suggests, he never fully understood his 
own theories, lie had had a revelation 
when, ns a young man, he had gone to 
look fur the body of his brother Francis 
. who had been killed in a controversial 
attempt in climb the Matterhorn in 
' low. It was on the basis of this 
revelation lhat he had progressed in his 
position as president of the Secular 
Union. 

Florence, Queensberry’s youngest 
sister, who had been brought up a 
Roman Catholic, came to share his 
scciihirjsl opinions, but she was more 
intelligent, in her the family's twin 
inheritance was most pronounced: she 
hud the menfolk's enthusiasm for 
horses and their wives' humane im- 
pulses. The Dowager Lady Queens- 
berry had created a stir when her 
O Donnell blond was tfuicfcencd in 1 
1807 by (lie laie of the “Manchester I 
Martyrs In a raid on a police van to 
rescue Fenian prisoners a policemn 
was shot und three of the rescue party , 
were sentenced to death in consequ- 
ence. Lady Queensherry sent u dona- 
tion to the men for the relief of their 
families. '■ 


l nouncud homosexuality, he had taken 

1 a vow o f cc I i bacy a nd become a Roman -m J$jg 

1 Catholic. The Dowager, who had al- 
■ ways spoiled him, changed her faith in e ■iTVt 
; «nfcr to give him support. They lived 
together , cm and uff, until she died in 

Bosie tried hard to be nice to visitors j Vi 

after nil those years of vindictive 
litigation, largely motivated by a desire L Tfitty 

for a belter place than Robert Ross in J'flSftr 
the Wilde story. If he liked you he was 
prepared to discuss what Wilde and he 

"did*’. Not everyone realized that the 1®., • • j 

oldman saw himself, -is anotherGoethe 

in Weimar. All hell broke loose when jHL 

Yeats left him out of the Oxford Book % 

of Modern Verse. Douglas sent an open 

telegram to all the serious newspapers. 

“The altitude of a minor poet Lo a asfbsfc : 
major one”, he explained. “Had Tho- FjJPV 
mas Moure been editing such a book, 1 ;. 

he would have omitted Keats and |. ,- k ^ u . atimm 

Shelley." He died in 1945. I j lP f”? 

The manner throughout this book is JgEflKi 

vigorous, favouring cliche 1 ; words are f '■“BWBWTJF 
not always used according to their Wilde's “ Screaming i 

ii“s ™: ,l,er,,,airesu ' ii5 m£i 

To do with books 










ML 


..... , I 

Wddes 'Sc'eamlng Scarlet Marquess”, the pugnacious Queensherry in 
later life — from the book reviewed here. 



trouble when* 5 1 h C Zlxlu kin8i k l u wWch slie 
Himself engaged to be ILried^ Elr'"*? a Ml ra P h b Y mother 


Florence too tv;u> to interest herself 
, J n Ireland, but she had her brother's 
I knack of antagonizing the parlies she 
I assisted as much as the ones she 
opposed. She begun her public career 
by writing an account of a strange 
adventure in Patagonia. After that she 
persuaded the Morning Post to employ 
her as war correspondent in South 
Africa. Peace had hcen made when she 
arrived ut Cape Town in 1881 . That did 
not deter her. Having eavesdropped on 
the proceedings of the Transvaal Royal 
Commission at Government House 
she became bored and derided instead 
fo espouse the Zulu cause. It had a 
great merit: it annoyed the Boeis 
whom she fmltil. Buck in Loudon she 


1.1 ii . I, 'b, Iiuruig UUI 

Himself engaged to be married, pro- 
ceeded to kill himself with a shot gun 

SWa 1 ?. spoking grandfather 
who hail died in the same way. That 
was m October 1894. On the first day of 
April oF the same year Queensherry 
had written to his younger son Alfred 
threatening to disown him Rnd cut off 

g5RE l, S* ffl* h *nliniacy with this man 
Wilde didn t cease forthwith. 

Queens berry could now conccntrntc 
on Alfred, whose worst grievance 
against his father was the fact that he 
had sent him to Winchester. Lord 
Alfred contended that a divorced 
atheist, whose second marriage to a eirl 
underage had been annulled, was in no 
position to play the role of outraged 
parent. But Wilde was so blatant in 1)is 
conduct that Queensberry's anxiety 
was understandable in worldly terms. 
These troubles with his hoys reminded 
him of hts maternal grandfather Alfred 

SS?v£r TT ?ft u h0m , h ? Particularly 
uisliKcd. A handsome Irish adventurer 
who brought good looks into (he 
h U( i been taken 
up by the Marquess of Wellesley, the 
Viceroy , and appointed his secretary at 1 
the age of sixteen. Charitable tongues I 
said they were father and son. t 


» . ^'nui'ir >i jer 

made trouble by sending a letter to the 
press from the Zulu king into which she 
had inserted a paragraph by another 
hand to strengthen the argument. 


By Nigel Cross 

ROY STOKES: 

Michael Sadlefr 1888-1957 
Scarecrow Press, 52 Liberty Street, 
Metuchen, New Jersey. S8.<0 
0 8018 1292 4 

Michael Sadlcir liked to describe him- 
seir as a bookman and few people can 
have had more to do with books since 
Caxton; he was a novelist, essayist, 
cnlic, biographer, Bibliographer, 
book-collector, and director and chair- 
man of the Constable publishing 
house. He was steeped in nineteemh- 
century literary and social history, su 
Sift W.tiitt.it is difficult to believe 

InBt tin niPfl afe mranflti r_ « » 


She beenme in due course a cham- 
pion of women’s freedom, a member of 
the Rational Dress Society, a vegeta- 
rian. She was an admirable person, but 
the family's manic desire for self- 
advertisement undid her. One gets the 
impression of flight and pursuit in her 
efforts to entangle herself in African 
and lrnh affaire. No one took her 
seriously. She wits indirectly responsi- 
blc for the death of Queen Victoria’s 
beloved John Brown. The Queen sent 
him to investigate an extraordinary 
account put out by Florence of having 
been atacked by two Irishmen dressed 
up as women, in a wood al Windsor 
John Brown could find no footprints in 

J!g ™ d ' and caught the cold that 
killed hint. 

Florence was inclined to tipple It 
was one of the few interests she shared 
with her husband. Sir Alexander 
Beaumont Dine. They were known to 
some of their friends as Sir Always and 
Lady Sometimes Tipsy. 

.i ° f ,!? c rcnwiningsiblings, Gertrude, 
tho eldest, cmereda convent when sh,-> 


that he died as recently as 1957, In his 
imagination he was a Victorian in the 

i ft W i'^ 0U P : fasci *iated, even mild- 
ly thnled by the sordid, erotic London 
sub-culture of the nineteenth century. 
His novels, otherwise turgid affairs 
were popular for their meticulous 
descriptions of the "gaping calico 

the d l?nr H° f Viclo, S n Prostitutes and 
the rent dresses - "from the shoulder 
blades to the waist" - of abused 
servant-girls: in the 1940s this sort of 

coi 5 ls W ?n S K| Cn k ll8h l0SeU 150,000 

Sadleir's friends, however, “tactfully 
never mentioned his novels", and it 
was in the more sedate area of bib- 
liography that he achieved his greatest 
reputation His Excursions hi Victorian 
Bibliography (1922) was the first 
attempt to map nineteenth-century 
literature with the same precision that 
Greg and Pollard had mapped the 


literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Realizing that major 
writers like Dickens and George Eliot 
would never be short of adequate 
bibliographies. Sadleir concentrated 
on minor nineteenth-century writers, 
most of whom he also happened to 
collect. He went on to publish biog- 
raphies of Bulwer, Biessington and 
D Orsay and Anthony Trollope - the 
last some years before its subject 
became the focus of what Sadleir 
disapprovingly called "Trollopian Stu- 
dies . He crowned a lifetime’s work on 
the nineteenth century with XIX Cen- 
tury Fiction (1951), a detailed and 
descriptive catalogue of his personal 
collection of first editions including 
such trivial but historically interesting 
writers as Lady Charlotte Bury and 
L?. d y Georgiana Chatterton - George 
Eliot s silly lady novelists”. 

It was the infatuated collector in 
Sadleir that inspired the bibliographer: 
When year after year 1 have visited 
nim in his office", wrote Harold Nicol- 
son, "I have observed an ever increas- 
ing array of Victorian yellow backs 
upon his shelves. I have made no 
comment on this sad collection , even as 
no gentleman would exclaim aloud if 
he observed a hypodermic syringe 


Roy Stokes, it is clearly a labour of 
love. He gives much of the flavour of 
Sadleir’s style and engaging pedanm 
through extracts from his books and 
essays, as well ns a comprehensive 
checklist of his wide range or publish^ 
work. 

Among the pieces Professor Stokei 
has disinterred, it is worth quoting al 
some length from these perceptive and 
remarkably undated comments, froi 
Sadleir's Dent Memorial lecture, on 
the practice of reviewing: 

The sad truth is that book critics 


------- .. .ijpuutHiin- syringe 

upon the dressing table of a friend* 
inis sad collection" went the way of 
most - to America. Over 10,000 
were bou $ht by UCLA and 
tne Trollope collection went to Prince- 
ton. It is appropriate, then, that the 
man who has given American scholars 
years of fun and miles of theses should 
be the subject of an anthology-cum- 
bibhography published in New Jersey 
and edited In British Columbia. For 

Fifty years on... 


, auiiuiubi n 

attributed to economic causes; for 
literary criticism is very poorly 
pnid . . .. It is to be feared that (hr 
changed status of the literary critic 
must mostly be ascribed to a desire 
For individual publicity, which is 
largely due to the fact that (he 
modern reviewer is too often an 
author also and known as such 
Instead oF remote beings, proud of 
their critical activity and not them- 
selves authors who do reviewing in 
their spare time, reviewers are 
nowadays literary names on sale to 
newspapers. For the sake of getting 
their individualities blazoned in the 
press and in columns of advertise- 
ments, they have surrendered the 
detachment which alone confers the 
nght to criticize and have become, In 
flattery or in denigration, mere party 
men. Their influence has in consequ- 
ence gone; and their place as public 
mentors has been taken by pub- 
lishers, advertising of a blntant and 
mass-suggestive kind. 


n«?«rj ,sbB / rJ ' SBppeara,,ccai,d roan- 
dress (suitable for a jockey) did 
not holp him on solemn or tragic 
occasions. He was. when most serious 
a figure of fun. He found his perfect 
the Globe Theatre hi 1882 


r i — ■ — - ‘-■uisBic o aversion 

te the progressive spirit of the age. 

3h^.Sf S V? ,n8 on ,he firsl night 

when the villain, an archetypal prog- 

SSt s P° k e Procter at S- 

Si ihi°E Q . u tf nsben y rorned up 
X r Ird night and tidlveAd a 
speech of protest during the first act at 
Twinysons s carlcature of the contem- 

ra n ?S. f J 0e , t l! ,nker L There wfls an U P- 

theatre before the play was 

oSmii O CQnt T c - ,n ibe interval 
SSSP”* s P oke a 8Ain and was 
S«. y rcmoved draggling from the 

I- : rovelledin the subsequent pub-. 

!5lt“ p r es,dent of lhe British Seeu- 
lar union lie was given , an opportunity 


,i. " i ji ; ipaiuimp, vjcnruue, 

l 111 o eldest, enteredn convent when she 
s had been crossed in love, but she came 
out finally after two attempts and, 
inevitably, started to write novels. But 
l a ft (ry ■" two volumes did 

not find a public, and she was pleased 
to answer her priest brother 1 Archi- 
bald s call for a housekeeper for the 
home for Catholic boys he presided 
over in Paddington. He left her in 
charge while he wem to Canada, and 
returned to find Gertrude at thirty-six 
married to Thomas Slock, the boy who 
looked after the bakery on \vhich the 
homes income depended. He was 
sixteen when Gertrude met him. 

Jim, the remaining brother, lived in 
the shadow of his sister Florence. He 
drank heavily and' took to novel- 
wrting after he married. His manner of 
■ filling n a census form raised doubts' 
about his sanity; he: had to be looked 

throat d WhCn {fi ^ overed he had cut his 

Mr Roberts has no new light to shed 
on the Bosie/Witde imbroglio but he 
gives an arresting account of Bosie in 
retirement. He had married and sepa- 
rated from his wife; their son was In a 
mental' home. Having formally re- 


Ejizabeth ^or^worih's^oem^ni fiwS!S ed envy h ' i b W«<I fame. 
Plays, published by the Oxford Unf how bri ft ht a PP«re 

versify Press at 4s 6d 1 U , ? of ,hfte “ n «l«aTled yean! 


Plays, P^dbTte Ox$t S$. 
versity Press at 4s 6d : 1 

Miss Wordsworth's memory covers a 

of eighty years; 8 h B j B a 

Victorian Metess. The volume of 
lyrical and dramatic verse which she 

JS W fh PU £ ' SheS « Jntai[U meditations 
P“ *“ Franco-Prussian war, on the 

nWi°°o °I h Robe ? *i u g h Benson 

(1873), on the early death of his 
brother Martin five years later, on 
the death of George Eliot, on Queen 
Victoria s first Jubilee, on “The Old 


------ —mow, uii me uia 

Postage Stamp, with the head of 
Queen Victona": and in all these 
and many others we find the sweei- 
ness the substance, the security 
which were of the atmosphere of the 
time:- 

Farewell, dear face, which wc have 

r — -i- . known 

ramiliar as our mother's own; • 

A million homes have felt the thrill 
Of thy sweet presence, mute and 

O Royal .head, O loving heart 
, "hose kindness did to power- impart 
A might beyond the might of force 
■ From motherhood’s divmesi source 
O Empress, whose illustrious, name 


In a charming introductory para- 
graph Miss Wordsworth dedicates 
| her volume to those who in a world 

are changeless and enduring. Who 
: k , nows lf T Is not part of the virtue of 
! storm y tune* like these, that itin- 

i SffSSS number and strengthens 

; }^ < SSw ft 811011 and Precision of 
their hold? If one were to critize th«» 

moral attitude which underlies and 
I ! U ? uns Miss Wordsworth's verse - 
f ° ne has Sttie inclination to criti- 

would be on the around that 
Its assumptions seem too favourable 

S ' n i? l,8en « Md swniful- 

SwdiKiSLE 1 " With P rob lenis of 
Maw In f 0rs were unaware. 

3CS 

Jft & Wortworth^,! 


later years for performance by her 
students at Lady Margaret Hall will 
be read with pleasure chiefly by those 
who were originally most closely 
associated with them, though of 
rouree they are part of the history of 
the higher education of women, « 
all their author’s life has been. Many 
°f her lyrics, too, are best describ- 
able as good thoughts and pleasant 
patterns agreeably and tastefully 
combined. Her periods and her 
music are most convincing when she 
celebrates her country, its beauty, its 
power, its high vocation: 

England is everywhere! From East to 
Wesr_ 

Her speech is echoed, and her fare is 
known; 

Strange destiny! enfolded in the breast 

Of men of olden time 

Who m her fitful dime . , 

Worked oui the laws, the thoughts Uiai 
make the world their own. . • • 
or praises the good old days, 
when life was calm and contented • , 
qs a summer's day:- . i - 

The old outspoken days of hcaljhy ^ 

When Being was from Seeming 

undivorced, 

And Taste was not assumed,, rior - 

Feeling for«« “ 


literature and politics 
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A Romantic for radicals 


By David Bromwich 


PAUL FOOT: 

Red Shelley 

293pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £12.95. 


see him in the book, lie is sometimes mnnplaces, and one would avoid re- will be plain even in a reader whose 
reverential towards Shelley, hut pc a ting them if they were uni mbs- memories of the play have grown 
more often querulous with anyone mg even from the ground lloor nf indistinct Etymology apart - and 
who look a different line, and this Foot's understanding. Foul's is an extreme instance of the 

“Look, no hands" variety - three 


(paperback, £5.95). 
0 283 98679 4 


wish to fight the old bailies once Critical books have faltered worse J-uuk. m» minus vanciy - «i««« 
more implies no great confidence m , han lhls rt|1 ims of h j Mllfk .. l | back- ubjeetions seem decisive. Fust ui 
the man who fnugjn them first. In- eround. and still survived bv the ortJt;r 1,1 assign Demngor gun so nar- 


j -o- jov the man who fought them first. In- 

deed, his fondness for political action 
From Leigh Hunt to Shaw, and | ca j s him to be far less just in Shel- 


aga,n .iSS" t,al h CJ »liw iff f JSi ley S a ‘ l,J g^ nis,s lhan SheUey ever test t]ie urgumcilt because 

someth'ng has kqM ahvc he feeling was . Thus he says of one: onc cannnl find it. Foot seems equal- 

that the case Rr « ■ ‘ , Two years after the French Re- ly interested in Shelley’s poetry and 

political roovente «-n nn , volution, Edmund Burke wrote a prose, though he excludes every- 

we make of SheUw- ‘ The rej«n g book Refleclions WI , /u . Revohl . | hing tliat e coulJ he called 

lion in France, which defended a lyric, allegories like “The Witch 


ground, ami still survived bv the order in assign Uemngo gun so nor- 
Forcc of a central argument.' The [ nw f" jdlegoneal ^ signd.ca.ue. one 

trouble with Red Shelley is that one hc . ' be S 

I'Anniil 1 «. hn.™ himself. "Awflll Shape, wh.lt Ult 


that the case for romanticism us a 
political movement depends on what 
we make of Shellev. The reason lies 
partly in the excellence of his disci- 
ples; hut this in turn came from the 
purity of his example. He found his 
principles early, and allowed them tu 
develop in ways not recommended 
hv u timely wisdom. He brought in- 


ilniii?" demands Jupiter; and he is 
told: "Eternity. Demand no direr 
name." This need not be the end of 
all speculation about him hut it 


Prometheus is still chained to his 
rock, and Jupiter sealed on his 
throne, Shelley needed an agent 
both more than human and less, to 
free the Item and punish lus tormen- 
mr without delivering the audience 
into the satisfactions of revenge, and 
for this he invented Demngorgon. 
Yet far from vanishing when his 
work is complete - as Foot remem- 


a Ivric. allegories like “The Witch "ught lo be the beginning. A perma- 
property rights, kings, queens and of ’ Allas" and “The Sensitive llcn * difficulty Inr most readers is 
noblemen ngainsl the "swinish Plant", whieh huve no uhviuus poli- that they cannot regard . r *; c at 

multitude”. It was a bestseller in deal resonance, and "The Triumph infinites of tipie ns rami liar ly as 


bers him to have done - Dcmugor- 
gon speaks the final lines of the play. 
They instruct us to conquer tyranny 
by means not themselves tyrannical. 
“To forgive wrongs darker than 


lllillllKUUC • Xft a yvatijsiivi |» uvai liauiiauwh, hiiu mix. niuiuyu ... i ■ 

the fashionable areas where people of Life”, possibly because it does not Shelley did: when, lo axe another 


exhaustible reserves of energy to the 
work of agitation and public de- 


hought books. 


square with his title. Still, that leaves 


These sentences contain a mistake, « great deal. In prose from die 
n nmu-hmnkm. and .. nerhans in- <?««« »«« and A Vllldicn- 


cclebrnted phrase, he calls poets "the 
mirrors ot ' the gigantic shadows 


death or night." With these words 
compare Foot's litany, “no pity, no 
release, no respite, no refuge, no 
appeal”. 


which futurity casts upon the pre- 
sent". the figure is somehow less 
uncanny to him than it is to us. But 
for- Foot such difficulties do not 
exist. Nor do those which follow from 


One thing that seems to have mis- 
guided Foot is an episode of The 


Revolt of Islam, in which a tyrant, 
captured hut then forgiven, returns 


a second objection, concerning De- 
ni ogorgon's meaning in time. For he 


nonary WIIU wuuiu miw itiumiivM >»n> I*. — ( u., Vrttimtnrv effnrK nf men The named by Milton in lllC dcscrip- --- . n,,i 

in the van or socialism all liis life", in ish". rather than “the masses who ns ™ tion of Satan's journey through may be wrong/ Fom jhinLso. Bu 

contrast with Byron, who “had hc we know are always swinish . The WT interlSdes Stt there too Chuns and old Night [Paradise Lost, Shcl ey ded .he 

lived out hit span ... would un- mistake was perpetuated m he SStv si^idiiv^ride^ 1 1. W>5|. Agnin this hardly closes the .stake. He wtmkl mvc t isjgid he 

doubtedly have become a reactionary working-class literature of the 1790s ProereSwis^f this discussion: in Milton too the name is WL ' rst 

bourgeois". It now appears uncertain and ISOUs, and served its ^ purpose SSf ?o i0 I£c°c f for enigmatic.' But it does finish off the PwinvirfMiK a kannipr out* 


to the same wicked practices from 
which he might have been stayed 
forever. Should lie in fact have been 
killed? Was this Shelley's confession 
that on sonic occasions forgiveness 
may be wrong? Foot thinks so. But 
for' Shelley a moral principle was at 


bourgeois". It now appears uncertain and IwUs, and served its purpose s r F* ■ » f enigmatic. But it does finish off the 

that Marx said this, as Paul Foot admirably as a debaters point sort Foot lease* i “f “ Gorgon theory: a copy of the paper 

reluctantly concedes in Red Shelley, against Burke. What reason can • P ■ 1 | f could not possibly have reachecl Mil- 

But if Marx did not say it, the per- there be to repeat it in 1981? Best- own convenience any text ot . , — ■*- 

son who did was for one moment his seller" is the anachronism, and by Shelley s dial an extractable 


equal. Some fixed and inward re- joining it with his reference to opinion. The relcvani quotations are 
solve guarded Shelley’s mind for “fashionable areas”. Foot manages then displayed under such chapter- 
? -r ,u„. n.,rb= m \a uimefliftn hendincs as KCDub can . “Atheist , 


ever agTns, .he spirif ofr^e.ion, ,o suggest that Burke iold himselAu heudiugs as ‘ top.Mkg ’. "Atheisr. 
and made him believe, with the the middle and upper classes. This Leveller , F«t t u id Re 
tenacity of faith, that "There is a charge Burke answered in his Let- form or Revoiution . The liveliest 
flux and reflux in the tide of human ter to a Noble Lord . with an sub-headings, The Contradiction 


ion before 1667, except on the sup- 
position , wh ic h Foot e xpressly re- 
jects, that Deniogorgon is Eternity 
and conveyed it there himself. 


A third objection graver than the 
rest is that Foot loves revenge, and 
Shelley hated it. Fool believes that 


things which bears the shipwrecked earnestness conclusive enough to si- Exposed" rtlld 
hopes of men into n secure haven, lence the jeers of anyone who lias R^ked turn on whi a tmi ight seem 


after the storms are past.’’ To those read it. 

who honour a poet's politics only as Yct here as else where, one feels 
politics, that sentence is more pre- {hat may j, ave been betrayed 
cious than all the fine talk of Byron s in(£J crut j e ness simply by his head- 
parliamentary ddbut, and all the Jo t0 j n f orm us with pre- 

grand showmanship of Cam. Jiaested facts. His prose at its best is 


the kings .and tyrants of Shelley's 
poetry “vary in brntishness .... But 
they are all anti-heroes, all to be 


value of upholding his principle any- 
way. Pm me the us nas a happier out- 
come, without turning justice into a 
licence to hunt; and yel it seems 
honestly to face the hunter's argu- 
ments. In this respect it was a great 
improvement over 77r«? Ceiici, where 
Shelley had admitted that Ihc whole 
interest of the drama lay in "the 
restless and anatomizing casuistry 
with which men seek the justification 


d 1 1 a difficult question, the political they are all anti-heroes, all to be 

morality of revenge. But in these challenged, hunted down and over- 
Yct here as elsewhere, one feels scct i onSj for thirty pages or so. Fool thrown." Everything Shelley fought 
at Foot may have been betrayed comes ver y close to presenting a ■' in his own life, every savagery of the 
lo crudeness simply by his head- thesjs am j jf elaborated it would be moral systems hc tned to explode, is 
ng rush to inform us with pre- a controversial one. He believes lhat contained in that one phrase, hunted 


of Bealrice". Her wish for revenge, 
thou ah a "pernicious mistake", ne 


grand snowmnnsmp oi Lam. digested facts. His prose at its best is H ,e«vy began with a firm suspicion 

Mr Foot’s title gives a fair idea or competent journalism, with a touch 0 f revolutionary violence and ended 
his purpose and procedure. Hc of the gossip-columnist’s relish for j n whole-hearted acceptance of it. 
comes lo Shelley as a revolutionary bad motives. At its worst it is clumsi- ...... ic j P . lUin 

socialist in quest of an ancestor; both ly figurative, and without a trace of A 

by a new definition of Shelley’s Shelley’s mastery of the middle style. J®" ' A 

arhi*»upmenf . iinri a new frankness in >n> mM nf r'actlereimh. for ms- cise summary of the plot, a para 


comes lo Shelley as a revolutionary 
socialist in auest of an ancestor; both 


achievement, and a new frankness iu We are told of Castlereagh. for ms- 
exhibiting it, he aims to convince his tance, with what degree of commis- 


summary ot the plot, a para- 
h each for Prometheus, Asia, 


exhibiting it, lie aims to convince nts lance , Wl th what degree oi commis- c--r . „ r , * 

readers that Shellev was essentially a ^ration it is impossible to say. “The and JJiKJl*?!. 8 iw wLlmn?" - tn 

political writer; having once recog- psychopathic introspection which led “ ^eoHes wfth a 8 striking piece 

nized this, he thinks, they will be in lo his suicide was not far below the 8 P 

a position to separate out the true surface ail his life". In another ver- of etymological research. 


a position to separate out the true surface all his hie . in another ver- 
prophet front the common dreamer sion of the same metaphor, SheUey 
who occasionally harboured common “was politically isolated Hnd his isola- 

. - J! r- re .1 _ .... .1 ' L u:- ..Jii.. lib. nn 


One answer, a very obvious one 
which is often overlooked, is that 


prejudices. But Foot offers them a tion ran through his writing like an 
great deal of assistance in drawing open wound”. By the later chapters, 

I 1 ! J iL! . WiiPf ir! kmia 


the line; and this raises a question even the briefest descriptions have 
about his intended audience. Who become the sport of caprice: Rous- 
are thev. that thev should need, or seau is “a tasteful philosopher", 


are they, that they should need, or seau is “a tasteful philosopher”, go 

welcome, this sort of assistance? “I Keats “a radical in his spare lime", th< 


want", writes Foot, “to pass on Shel- 
ley’s political enthusiasms to today’s 


Peacock, without much qualification, 


he was who his name said he was. 
Shelley was always making up 
names from Greek words. Demos 
in Greek means the people; gor- 
gon, the monster. Demogorgon is 
the “people-monster". 

After that it is all downhill. There 


contained in that one phrase, hunted 
down. He wrote Pronielficu? to por- 
tray it hero who breaks the cycle in 
which oppression can only be match- 
ed by counter-oppression, and curse 
returned for curse. For the cycle 
itself, hc had come to think, was a 
kind of tyranny over man. Pro- 
metheus outdares the sublimity of 
Jupiter when he says, 

torture and solitude, 
Scorn hikI despair, - these arc mine 

empire. 

More gloriuus far than that which thou 
survcyesl 


though a "pernicious mistake", ne 
explained as one necessary consti- 
tuent of a tragic character. But 
Prometheus gave him a hern whose 
interest was not tragic in this sense. 
He could therefore claim that Prom- 


etheus was “a more nodical diame- 
ter" than Milton's Satan, because 


From tliine uiicn vied throne. O Mighty 

God! 


But hc ceases to be Jupiter's rival 
and becomes Shelley's hero only 
when he revokes his curse. That is 
the moment of triumph, and 


the Tory Peacock". Foot's tact oi was a r adical working-class paper 


socialists, radicals and feminists, in style, however, is in keeping with his ca iied the Gorgon , started in April 
the hope that their commitment will grasp of history. 1818 , From the possibility that Shel- 

be strengthened and enriched by of the 1794 treason trials, he re- ley heard of it, we make an easy 

Shdlp.v ns minp has hppn ’’ At thp .1 .1 in 1 I 10 nrnhshilitu that a 


psychologically 
drama. The acti 


of tnumpn, ana 
the end of Shelley's 


Satan “engenders in the mind a 
pernicious casuistry which leads us to 
weigh his faults with his wrongs, and 
to excuse the former because the 
latter exceed all measure". Beatrice 
followed Satan's pattern whereas 
Prometheus goes beyond both. Most 
readers have probably felt this, 
whether they know the prefaces or 
not. Yet Foot’s very different view is 
a consequence of his reading as well 
as his politics: the work of Shelley's 
that got to him first, lo which he still 
refers for his idea of Shelley's 
deepest strength, appears to have 
been not Prometheus, or the “De- 
fence", or any of the odes, but 
Queen A /ab- 


action continues because 


The poem has always had its 
admirers, especially in the latter part 


Shelley, as mine has been." At the 
same time, he has tried “to take 


marks that 
was so weak 


the prosecution's "case transition to the probability that a 
and 1 Scott's] rhetoric so copy reached him in Rome, while he 


> . , , , t* 03 ox.* nwan aim |ucvn v] »■** « • - 

Shelley out of the academic pnson in verbose that the jury found the ac- was asking himself how lo dispose of 
which he has been firmly trapped for cused not gu [i ty Q f sedition". But the Jupiter. Foot’s rechristening of De- 


MEIRA CHANDA first novel was The Gossamer-Fly, of which 
The Guardian said 'the wriling has a fierce egg-shell delicacy. . .a 


distinct talent/ On 30 July we publish her second work 


half a century". These tasks require ver di ct had more to do with the mogorgon has broad consequences 
gifts more widely distinct from each unw iningness of Englishmen in that for Asia’s descent. She visits him, on 
other than Foot appears to realize. year t0 g0 t h e w h 0 le length of the this view of the play, to raise hts 
To make Shelley available to a larger government’s definition of "construe- class consciousness - essentially, to 
audience, patience, vivid quotation, f lve treason >' ; on d w ith the aristocra- give him a good harangue. Her ques-, 
introductory and explanatory power, tic disdain that helped Erskine to tlons are all rhetorical questions, and 
* c . u ,. ck the academic prison, discredit under cross-examination the are meant to remind the people- 
dga^npafience, with some knowledge working-class witnesses on whose monster how unendurable its life has 
l " e P artlcu ‘ Br cell-block in ques- testimony Scott's case was founded: become. When sufficiently aroused it 
a of M lhe «cape route he dismissed one with the words, “I can be relied on to storm rhe barn- . 
likeliest to work. Nevertheless both ^ tire d of your face". This event cades. Meanwhile Jupiter, also a stu- 
a [ e „ w .°« h carrying out, and be | ong5 0 f course, to Shelley’s chUd- dent of etymology, hopes that the 
Foots effort to unite them is the b ood- but Foot’s lapses extend well revolution will stay in the hands of 
most appealing feature of his book. int0 t ’ he matU re years; they are espe- its moderate or ‘’Promethean" sect: 
To assure us of his fitness as a cially apt to occur where any jildg- The tyrant begs to be judged and 

guide. Foot tells how he used to meat of personality is called for. dealt with by the idealistic mtellec- 

aismiss Shelley as the effete and After quoting long stretches of “A tua i Q f his own class, rather than 

over-intimate author of a few once- Philosophical View of Reform”, he h v die people. He knows lhat 

PnvMMiin 1 L. A f - i»_ _ * _ nL.ll.o fn mrK. • . . * > ■ . ■ • _ ■_ _ 

from the rebels of his own class he 


Last Quadrant 


This powerful and sensitive novel is set in japan, where an 
orphanage is in danger from a typhoon . Of The Gossamer-Fly the 
New Statesman said 'she admirably captures that curious 


paradox of Japanese life— desperately violent emotion sealed up 
in the strictures of a n all-embracing aesthetic code of life/ £6.95 


famous lyrics; he too, for a time, wonders why Shellev failed to pub- 
accepted the stereotype of “a beauti- lish it In his own lifetime, and then 
ful and ineffectual anad”; until “Be- speculates that Cobbett might have 
hind the other-worldly lyrics I had been just the man for the job. It is 
learned at school, I found poems hard to indicate what is wrong with 
which had inspired generations of this judgment, except by directing 
workers to political action. I came - readers to the complete ' works of 
face to face with Shelley's gigantic Cobbett and SheUey. They were 
intellect, and was re-educated. He about as antipathetic as two content*. 
became for me like a great tree of poraries can ever have been who 
knowledge and I like a squirrel, shared the name Of “radical COO’ 
scampenng down each undiscovered belt downright, practical, agrarian, 
branch." One would like to have Shelley visionary, theoretical, a buit- 


' We have recently published the fifth Richard Ddancey novel by 
C. NORTHCOTE PARKINSON ' 

So Near So Far 


can expect mercy, and, with mer- 
cy, probably a breathing space in 
which to regalber bis forces, fe- 


scampering down each undiscovered belt downright, practical, agrarian, 
branch." One would like to have SheUey visionary, theoretical, a buil- 
known Mr Foot at that stage. As we der of the just city. These are corn- 


double his propaganda, and start 
the counter-revolution . . . From 
the masses, however, there is no 
pity, no release, no respite, no 
refuge, ho appeal. Jupiter sinks at 
once without a trace, taking De- 
mogorgon , and 1 the ugly spipt • M 
the revqlu|ion with hjm- ; 1 

Something- of. the oddness of this 


'Most fictional heroes of the Napoleonic Wars pt sea are as 
wooden as theln ships, a generalisation from which Patrick 
O' Brian's Jack Aubrey and Professor Parkinson's Richard 
Delancey can be exempted/ The Observer 
The salt whips into your face and you almost can see the set of 
sails as Delapcey embarks on another stirring adventure.' 
Bradford Telegraph £6.95 
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of tin 1 iiiiK.-iL'cnlli fimtiy. ■iriiairiL* n 
diximi'iihhc! I'M m|* of mi<Mli--il;i>.-. 
rebels who rinylil h.ivc .HknowliMlyuil 
Show. :r- (lit- List <>t then line, Hut on 
the whole it liiiv remained lor Slid 
ley's ailvijeatcx (lie wink tioni which 
his reputation mint needs to hr pro- 
tected. .tin I for his ani,iguni-.is lhe 
right plate from winch to I it until the 
attack. I’.liiI l oot iv so unwary an 
advocate that lie hecmiir?. .in ant;i- 
minis! hy default . hill perhaps there 
is MinicthiiikJ in the poem itself dial 
makes this happen. All (lit- apologies 
for its youthful extravagance have 
not concealed the faci III at £Jrnv« 
Afuh is rant . It is rant he cause its 
sentiments, however heartfelt in 
general, are uiitell in every particu- 
lar. This is easy to see in the famous 
set -pieces denouncing find, and only 
a little less so in ordinary passages of 
exposition: 

Blind and hardened, they. 
Wh>» hope tor peace .imid the storms c«l 

care. 

And cuvet power lliejp know net In m [n 

me, 

A ml *>i|?li Inj pie :i sill e I llev re 1 use 10 give. 
Madly lliev friisinile slill their own 
designs; 

And. when - Ihev hope Mint i|iuel in 

enjoy 

Which virtue pictures, hitteiness ol 

soul, 

Pining regrets. and vinn rrpeiilunevs, 
Disease, disgusi, and lassitude, pervade 
Muir valueless and iniseral'le lives. 

This is the Shelley who, because 
he made m> allowance for the com- 
mon passions of men, was sometimes 
worse than useless to the cause he 
tonic up; who wrote sentences so 
apocalyptically bigoted (hat it is im- 
possible to guess their context, and 
any context makes them absurd. 
"How much longer will man con- 
tinue to pimp for the gluttuny of 
death, his most insidious, implac- 
able, and eternal foe?" In the yenrs 
of Queen Mab , (lint was Shelley’s 
way of announcing that he would not 
eat meat. He talked like a man who 
could never forgive wrongs darker 
than the shadows at noon; and 
Peacock caricnlurcd him as the ru- 
thor of Philosophic Gas; or, a Pro- 


fit i bit tt a fill' ml illunnudlU’ii -</ r/ir 
/finnan Aflliii. 

Q ihyi i Mab is as gut id .1 si ai till;! 
pun it as aiiv-ulier pnem ul MicllcyV 
Bur lie w.is angry when a pirated 
i-iiiiiuji made it compete- with hr* 
hirer puenis; and to employ it a*, a 
Tuiich* t< me lor them is inniisiruiis. 
Can it ncvcrlhekss serve as a touch- 
siune fur liis p< ‘lilies'* - ur are his 
pc ililics. where they still have some- 
thing tti teach us. closer in the spirit 
ol his greatest poetry? With mi ac- 
tive and wholly serious intellect like 
Shelley's, the distinction between in- 
spiration and sense may he less re- 
warding ilia ii it looks, anil l : uoi con- 
cedes lar tun much when he says 
rh.it "as h warbler, Shelley n at fauft. 
There is a sloppitiess and excess in 
liis language and liis metaphors 
which tlie discipline nf a Keats ur a 
Words worth would have ironed out.” 
Equally surprising is a contrast he 
proposes mure irian once, between 
“lyric excesses" nnd a “cold and 
fli-.ir” delineation of society. Judg- 
ments like these me ail the mute 
curious in view of 1-ooi’s declared 
purpose of fleeing us from the 
academic prison. For they reproduce 
an academic stereotype of Shelley 
wliieli was pervasive between P'-HI 
and Dint) - roughly the- years of 
Foul’s childhood tnul education. The 
only difference is that in the earlier 
version we were askeil to read the 
lytic. in nothing, and in Font's we 
are allowed if we like to dump (lie 
lyiies, so long as we hold on to the 
politics. 

Fortunately we need nut make the 
choice. It is wiser to begin any 
appreciation with Wordswoi Ill's 
praise of Shelley for his “ wui kman- 
ship". He knew that Shelley's work 
was reniuie from his own but hardly 
a failure of ils kind, and seems to 
have understood better than most 
readers his refusal to connect success 
in poetry with success in looking 
steadily at his subject. Shelley’s 
genius was too fluent to he mastered 
ny Wordsworth's appeal for the clear 
and distinct image, and it gathered 
force at the point where hatred of 
Wordsworth's politics coincided with 


ilic search for .1 style less pledged to 
file visible, [his view of Shelley's 
poetry is nut new. Ii was sketched 
line*.* decade', ago by Ins must c-lu- 
ijuciit modem defender. Frederick 
Punk-. Ye 1 it i c . remarkable lioxv few 
critics since then have used it to 
widen llte discussion ul Shelley's 
politics. Anyone who wishes l<> pur- 
sue the experiment further can read 
in sequence “Alaslur", “To Words- 
worth ’. “Peter Hell the Hurd ", and 
•■'Hie Triumph of Life". In one way 
“Alaslur" is lilt* simplest case, since 
we can imagine the cjucstion Shelley 
asked himself before lie wrote it': 
“What would become of The Excur- 
sion if the Solitary refused all correc- 
tion, and the Poet refused in side 
with the world against him?" The 
poem, “excessive" and very great, 
was Shelley’s answer and for him its 
politics were implicit. 

Again, with “Peter Hell the 
Third”, the provocation came from 
Wordsworth's poetry, hut the res- 
ponse fur Mu.* I Icy could ha idly stop 
at | im indy. As a parody Ins poem is 
not as good as J. II. Reynolds's; as 
invective it outdoes Byron; for its 
power is that nf the stump-orator 
who has lust the battle* to control his 
anger. One of Wordsworth's anti- 
Nnpu Iconic odes had prayed to the 
Gml “whose most dreaded instru- 
ment / In working out a pure intent, 
/ Is Man - arrayed for mutual 
slaughter, / - Yea, Carnage is thy 
daughter”: in answer Shelley must 
have planned tu fill a siau/a, hut 
then he sal down to write: 

Then I'eier wrote inks to (lie Devil; - 

In one of which he meekly said: - 

■‘May Carnngc and Slaughter. 

Thy niece and thy daughter. 

May Rapine and Famine, 

Thy gorge ever cramming. 

Glut thee with living and dead! 
“May death and Damnation 
And Consternation. 

Flii up from Hell with pure intent! 
Slash them at Manchester. 

Glasgow, Leeds find Chester; 

Drench all with blood from Avon to 
. . , . . Treni. 

' Lei thy body-guard yeomen 
Hew down babes and women. 


And laugh with hold triumph till 


Heaven be rent! 


Finite, fleeting fragments 


ins that the Ruin of the title is a bit 


By Christopher Salvesen tm °' 


thomas McFarland: 

Romanticism and the Forms of Ruin 

432pp. Columbia and Princeton Uni- 
versity Presses. £17.55. 
fl 691 DM 37 7 


lively and carelessly thrown in. 

Fragment at ion is our subject, and 
the extended introduction is it fasei- 


“Put together with a pitchfork*' was 
Leslie Stephen's view of Biographia 
Literam. Thomas McFarland's book 
seems to invite a similar verdict: 
“this volume has been conceived as a 
scries of diasjwiraaions 1 * - that being 
his coinage, in the Coleridgcan man- 
ner, to express Romantic ideas of 
incompleteness, fragmentation nnd 
ruin, what he rather grandly calls 
“rhe diasparactive triad. 

Actually, (lie third term gives a 
misleading emphasis to the title of 
the hook, which lias relatively little 
to say about ruin and virtually no- 
thing, pace the blurb, about ruins. 
Ruin implies a previous condition, 
something that once was whole; hut 
Romanticism and the Forms of Ruin 
deals much less than you might ex- 
pect with the sense of the past. It is 
really about a different mutter. In- 
completeness, especially Coleridge's 
incompleteness and in particular the 
incompletion of his magnum opus, 
which Professor McFnrland is cur- 
rently engagetl in editing. Of course, 
ruin also carries a sense of self- 
destruction (as in “blue” or 
"mother's ruin’’) which might well be 
applied to Cojeridge; and the 
Romnniic mind in general was nl- 
ways capable of regarding the pre- 
sent us *a ruin of the prist's possibili- 
ties”: the chapter called "The Signifi- 
cant Group: Wordsworth’s Fears in 
Solitude” shows the poet struggling 
“amid the ruins of his earlier confi- 
dence in social man". But when in 
his .introduction McFarland remarks, 
“The Gothic Church to which Word- 
sworth compared his lifework is no 
less a ruin than the heap 'of West 
Country stone called Tiniern 
Abbey , we are justified in suspect- 


nating if ultimately rather over-deter- 
mined survey ol Romantic exam- 
ples of fragmented work and of 
Romantic thoughts on the fragmen- 
tary, on the fleeting, on the finite 
and ihc infinite. As McFnrland re- 


nomous in formal conception." A 
sound enough principle ol critical de- 
corum is at work, though it produces 
some comically self-regarding mo- 
ments. He quotes an engaging notion 
from Friedrich Schleecl, “A frag- 
ment must like a small work of un 


be quite separated from the sur- 
rounding world and complete in it- 
self like a hedgehog”, and stales that 


minds us, his earlier meditation on 
Romanticism, Coleridge and the 
Pantheist Tradition, stressed the pre- 
valence of systematic concerns in the 
Romantic epoch. Reticulation. Col- 
eridge's desire to encompass 
everything within the one net, was 
the key word there. The present 
hook is not a repudiation but a 
“necessary complement". It asks philo- 
sophically "how chii a fragment- he 
identified as a fragment unless there 
is also die conception of a whole 
from which it is broken off?" While 
contemplating various aspects of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, it aims 
to show the interpenetration of poet- 
ry and philosophy, and culminates in 
a theory of transcendence as the ulti- 
mate goal of all imaginative activity. 
Life is seen in Heidegger's formula- 
tion as a condition ofstUndige Un- 
ganzheii , continuing incompleteness. 
Coleridge's philosophy and Word- 
sworth’s poetry strive “to overcome 
or at least to compensate for such 
fragmentation”, but although they 
may approach places and horizons 
far beyond the ordinary world and 
go some way towards temporarily 
restoring an idea of wholeness, in the 
end “the only wholes encountered in 
experience arc themselves frag- 
ments”. But at least a glimpse of 


higher truth has been gained: “the 
omy true whole is a trnnsccndently 
constituted whole." 

This conclusion is not arrived at 
organically; as already noted, McFar- 
land draws attention to the mimetic 
nature of his book. “Its Coteridgean 
tabic of contents", he remarks, “is 
designedly jagged, and its various 
chapters ... are at the same time 
deliberately Fragmentary and outo- 


two of liis chapters - which he calls 
landing places - “arc designed to be 
impedances to a conventionally uni- 
tivc reading". 

This kind of prose, which crons up 
from time to time, is presumably a 
bit of harmless sub-Coleridgean fun. 
But the reader’s sympathy is more 
severely tested by a statement made 
a few pages further on - “In truth, 
one way of viewing this book might 
be to see it as a prose embodiment 
of that displaced form of 'the greater 
ode' that M. H. Abrnms hns termed 
the ‘greater Romantic lyric' " - fol- 
lowed by talk of “the unevenness, 
the mass, and at the same time the 
unity claimed both by this volume 
and its poetic anatomies". The 
volume bears not the slightest re- 
semblance in form to the musical 
meditative circling structure of a 
Romantic ode or a Conversation 
Poem - as Abrams’s meditation on 
Romanticism, Natural Supernatural- 
ism, does. To make the comparison, 
McFarland's book doesn’t seem to 
me to be a critical work of that 
order. All the same, and despite 
local irritations, it is an impressive, 
thought-provoking study. If it some- 
times goes forward in the current 
transatlantic mode of aggrandizing 
the business of criticism, it is nevei* 
wilfully unintelligible - though it is 
bracingly hard going because its 


WIkii in Jewry 

Mimdied children with fury 
Ii was llimt. Devil, dining 

with pure inient.” 

Ills protest against the massacre at 
liume has its start in one glimpse ul 
the hellish countenance of rhe poet 
who sang the glories of ntussacie 
abroad. 

“To Wordsworth” and "The 
Triumph of Life”, at the beginning 
and end of Shelley's debate with 
Wordsworth, show how inseparable 
throughout were its political and 
noetic topics. Iii the early sonnet. 
Wordsworth's betrayal marks the 
passing from sight of "a lone star, 
whose light did shine/On some frail 
bark in winter's midnight roar." Six 
years later, in the "Vision" that Shel- 
ley left incomplete, he returns to the 
Immortality Ode's light of common 
day, which has become “a cold glare, 
intense r than the nnon/But iev cold." 
The stars are all hidden now, and 
enough common light is confused 
with i heirs to obscure them for ever. 
Instead of Wordsworth’s child, "who 
daily farther from the east/Must 
travel", we have the shade of Rous- 
seau, like “an old root which grew / 
To si range distortion out of the hill 
side", wlm invites Shelley to join the 
dance of death, and hv recounting 
liis fate tells whv hope was made to 
he conquered. This is Shelley's ode 
to the east wind, and it deserves 
more readers among those who will 
not accept ii as his last woid in nuv 
but it trivial sense. The last word, if 
we need it, came in "Two .Spirits: 
An Allegory", which Shelley wrote 
as a dialogue. He worked into its 
figurative language both the political 
risks he took - "The clash of the iiail 
across the plain” does nut refer to 
weather - and his resolution to con- 
tinue as he had begun: 

1 see lhe light, mid I hear the 
sound: 

I'll sail un the flood ul lhe icmtu-M 

dark. 

Willi the calm within and the light 
h round 

Which makes night day: 
And thou. when ihc gloom is deep and 

stark. 


range of reading and reference has 
such width and density. 

In fact Romanticism and the Form 
of Ruin is much more straightfor- 
wardly coherent than its author sug- 
gests. Five of its ninje chapters have 
already been published as separate 
articles or pieces ("Coleridge's Anxi- 
ety" for example); but they all hold 
together, like those of many other 


books composed in the same was. 
And they are further connected by 
an expression of intellectual perso- 
nality. They don't quite constiliik- 
“sketches of my literary life ami 
opinions", the terms in which Col- 
eridge qualified Biographia Litennia: 
they are more ordered and much less 
personnl than that. Hut a virtue ul 
lhe book is that it refers its argu- 
ments to the world outside it ("So 
much for the Jacobin mania of our 
own era”). Many such passing opin- 
ions or viewpoints are extremely 
tendentious but, “shapings of the un- 
rcgcnerale mind” though they may 
be, they provide un appropriately 
Coleridgean indication or the diffi- 
culty - what some of his best early 
poetry explored - of relating poetic 
to social and political concerns. If 
the academic teacher and scholar are 
likely, at certain points in the 
academic year, to utter “Reflections 
on Having Left n Place of Retire- 
ment", these sentiments are often, in 
the Horatinn pun Charles Lamb ap- 
plied to that poem, “properer for a 
sermon"; but in this case they arc 
justified partly by the fact that Col- 
eridge himself delivered sermuns and 
anyway by what they add to the 
texture or an already complicated 
book. 

Coleridge as Christian philosophei 
is the hero of it all. McFarland deals 
sympathetically and penetratingly 
with the magnum opus, an elusive, 
purely ideal entity (it never got writ- 
ten) which nonetheless colours 
everything that Coleridge wrote. He 
explains and defends Coleridge's 
enormous production of dull and 
flawed prose. 

Because of Coleridge's Very special 
neurotic situation ... the pro- 
visional nature of his prose writing 
actually allowed him a certain 
achievement that the ultimate de- 
mands of his poetry did not . . .. 
By displacing the hope of classical 
status onto tne conception of mag- 
num opus, he was enabled to pro- 
duce casual and ad hoc writing 
that, imperfect though it is, is 
nevertheless among the treasures 


Lu<>k from thy dull earth, s | u „jg“ 
My nit Kin- like llidit ihmi lhcn'^,, 
high, tar S' 

How fur away was lie in 1x22, ih.- 
veur of his death? The temptation 
for a revolutionary like l oot is him 
that he grew steadily more vehement 
as the times grew worse. But the 
evidence tells mure than one story 
Shelley's defence of the Neapolitan 
rebellion against King Ferdinand 
with the remark in a letter to Man* 
"That kings should he everywhere 
hostages for liberty were admirable"] 
does not commit him to the support 
of ;i violent revolution in England. 
Naples and Austria were warring 
states, and the King owed his power 
lu Austria. Shelley was sickened 
almost beyond despair hv Peterloo 
and the terrible events of Ixly; he 
would have given his life to rid Eng- 
land of those who ordered the 
slaughter, or endorsed it afterwards; 
bin he did not conceive of his home- 
land as two warring stales; and the 
break in the manuscript ot "A Philo- 
sophical View of Reform”, after the 
clause, "If the madness of parlies 
admits no other mode of determining 
the question at issue . . indicates 
clearly enough at what point his spe- 
culations stopped. We can regret 
that they did. and follow Mr Foot in 
supposing he would have approved 
id a less one-sided slaughter. Or we 
can applaud the firmness with which, 
toward the end of his life, he sus- 
pended his el forts as un agitator to 
leave us his testimony as an articu- 
late witness. In that role he could 
speak not less polilicnllv. Inil for all 
time. The objection that this was 
somehow a roll cat he anticipated in 
"A Defence of Poetry", where he 
called time itself "the "mediator anJ 
redeemer". But this heliel only 
strengthened his confidence in the 
human agencies of change. In the 
same essay he defined poetry as 
what the mind made of its best and 
happiest moments, and gave as ex- 
amples the tragedies of Athens, the 
republican institutions ot Rome, tlw 
truths of Jesus Christ. Bacon. Dante, 
and Milton. 


The disiiirav of the Itiogranhia “is 
dictated by the tuiiiriiy of the mag- 
num opus". The task of the great 
work was to assert “Christianity the 
one true Philosophy''' (a title 
announced hy Coleridge in IBM) and 
to defend the Christian God against 
Spinozism and against "the mater- 
ialistic philosophy nf process that 
eventuated -in Darwinism". 

The other great work of English 
Romanticism which failed to get 
written. Wordsworth's The Recluse, 
was, at least in Coleridge’s and 
Thomas McFarland's view, to have 
been a version of the magnum opus. 
McFarland, in his chapters both on 
“The Symbiosis of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth" and on “Problems of 
Style", explains the failure ns deriv- 
ing from the estrangement of the wo 
men. Though the ense is obviously 
not quite so simple as that, he righdv 
insists on the urgency of Word- 
sworth's dependence on Coleridge in 
preparing to write the great pnifo- 


of our language. 


sophical poem: “1 am very anxious 
to have your notes for the Recluse. I 
cannot say how much importance 1 
attach to this 

McFarland's treatment of Words- 
worth is at ils most interesting when 
it is nearest to Coleridge, but it 
seems excessive to claim that “Word- 
sworth was not a poet of major sig- 
nificance before he came under Col- 
eridge’s influence" and that “he was 
never a poet of major significance 
after their break”. His comments on 
style are forthright and useful, 
though in such a subjective area, 
while you may agree Uiat the “six 
years' Darling of a pigmy size!” in 
the Immortality Ode is an embarras- 
sing false note, you may wonder at 
McFarland's complaint about the re- 
petition of the word “Forlorn” in 
Keats’s Nightingale Ode: “what led 
him to this diasparactix'e anadipk*’ 
sis?" What indeed? To be , (*"• 
McFarland supplies a convincing 
answer; and throughout Romanticism 
and the Forms of Ruin his character- 
istic inelegance always provides a full 
and rewarding content. 
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Catherine has not been lucky with her j™ 
biographers. Where other Russian at| 
autocrats have been immortalized by a ^ 
Theodor Schiemann or a Rein hard ' 

Wittram . the sheer extravagance of the 
great empress's personal life seems ^ 
hitherto to have condemned her to se 
mishandling by retailers of romantic 
court gossip. True, there was the 
worthy V. A. Bilbasov, who a hundred 
years ago began an exhaustive scholar- 
ly study of trie reign, but for reasons , 
that have never neen satisfactorily fj| 
explained his work did not progress far ^ 
beyond Catherine’s accession by the S( 
coup d'itat of 1762. v j 

In recent decades both Soviet and b\ 
Western historians have explored a ti 
number of specialized aspects of late c< 
eighteenth-century Russian history, tc 
but no one was bold enough to try to E 
draw the threads together. The task R 
seemed dauntingly difficult: the pub- tl 
lished sources are legion and widely 
scattered, the archives difficult, of ac- e 
cess. Twelve years ago Isabel de fj 
Madariaga, of the University of Lon- a 
don, took up the challenge. She has f, 
produced what for a long time to come „ 
will stand as the definitive work on n 
Catherine and her times - judicious, a 
balanced and remarkably we(l in- e 
formed. At last the empress is const- s 
dered as she deserves to be: as a t j 
stateswoman, a consummate politician ^ 
who could bring but the best in her q 
subordinates, a far-sighted planner v 
whose very faults have a touch of r 
grandeur about them. Social, econo- c 
mic and administrative aspects of the t 
reign are all dealt with in full, as ol j 
course is foreign policy, the field in c 
‘ which the author made her d6but with 
a study of the Armed Neutrality nf 
1780. [ 

It used to be said that here Catherine c 
scored her most brilliant successes, for j 
by war and diplomacy she greatly ( 
enhanced the wealth, prestige and t 
security of the Russian empire. Such c 
views command little sympathy today, < 
at least in the Western world. Anyone : 
seeking to understand the historical , 
roots of the present Polish crisis will 
find this work absorbing reading. It 
was Catherine's enlightened but ruth- 
less government that took the lead in 
destroying the Polish state by the 
partitions of 1772-95 - an act which 
shocked even hard-bitten contempor- 
aries. After all, by a treaty of 1768 St 
Petersburg had solemnly undertaken 
to guarantee the integrity of the Com- 
monwealth, whicli was ruled by a 
Russian nominee. Some of the tactics 
employed have a distressingly familiar 
ring: bribery and manipulation of local 
dignitaries, steadily increasing dosages 
ot military force, and propaganda that 
justified each move in terms of Euro- 
pean peace and stability. Most of 
Catherine's advisers endorsed her for- 
ward policy, and she overruled those 
who did not. “We can do whatever we 
want in Poland”, she minuted at one 
point, after the Polish Diet had 
adopted the 'Constitution of May 3, 
1791. This document was “in no sense 
jacobinical”, Professor de Madariaga 
comments, “but to Catherine there was 
not ... much to choose between 
revolutionary Poland and revolution- 
ary France”. Intervention in the for- 
mer country was both more feasible 
and more rewarding. 

The partitions brought into the 
empire several million non-Russians - 
Jews and Lithuanians as well as Poles - 
who were to prove difficult if not 
impossible to assimilate. Worse still, 
for the next century or so, Russia’s 
foreign policy was tied to that of her 
partners in the crime, Prussia and 
Austria. Nationalists as well as demo- 
crats often protested against this, but 
Realpolitik had to take precedence. 
The long-term disadvantages out- 
weighed the immediate gains, and the 
conventional judgment needs revision. 
De Madariaga minces no words: “it is 
here, in the field in which she prided 
herself on her skill, that [Catherine J 
did the greatest disservice to Russia”, 


she writes. "The authoritarian and i 
disagreeable tone adopted towards the | 
Poles foreshadows the Stalinist style of * 
diplomacy in the twentieth century." 

Should the same be said t»f the 
Turks? They get little sympathy here, 
although they were the next most 
prominent victims of Russia’s imperial 
expansion during this period. This 
Httitude reflects partly the traditional 
bias of Western historiography and 
partly a feeling that the Ottoman 
conquests had been more violent than 
the Polish, so that Turkey’s decline 
seems somehow a natural phe- 
nomenon which excuses the predatory 
policies of her Christian neighbours. 
Yet there was nothing inevitable about 
the fate of the southern steppe-lands 
during Catherine’s reign. Her aims at 
first were very moderate: little more 
than commercial access to the Black 
Sea. It was the great military and naval 
victories of 1770, Russia's annus mira- 
bilis, that whetted the imperial appe- 
tite. Soon she was calling for the 
cession of Azov and the Crimea, for a 
temporary Russian occupation of the 
Danubian provinces (the modern 
Romania), and even an island or two in 
the Aegean. 

This alarmed other European pow- 
ers, especially Austria. Maria Theresa 
first tried to bolster the Turks but then, 
after Catherine called her bluff, settled 
for compensation at the Poles’ ex- 
pense. Her successor Joseph II was still 
more forthcoming, for he entered into 
an alliance with the formidable 
empress and in 1787 went to war on her 
side. Meanwhile Russia had absorbed 
the formally independent Crimean 
1 khanate, and as a result of the second 
Turkish war she advanced her south- 
! western frontier to the Dniester. It was 
: now the turn of the British to express 
' concern; but slogans were daubed on 
■ the walls Df London, “No War with 
‘ Russia!”, and Pitt's Triple Alliance 
1 crumbled. 


In conventional terms the vast ex- 
penditure of Russian blood and tren- 
sure was worth while. The fertile plains 
of New Russia could be developed as 
the granary of the empire (and ot much 
of Europe too) in the following cen- 
tury; the new fleet at Sevastopol 
dominated the Black Sea and would 
soon penetrate the Mediterranean; 
and the way was open for further 
conquests in the Caucasus. But the 
advance of imperial power, borne on a 


By John Keep 

asserted, she destroyed what had liocn t 
painfully built up over 2511 years. This g 
was clearly an exaggeration, fur the r 
Baltic German nobles and burgheis x 
remained in positions of control local- i 
ly. as indeed they did even after the i 
much tougher measures taken hy Alex- ] 
under III a century later. Both in the ■ 
Baltic and in the Ukruinc.il scents, the 
poorer nobles and middling groups did 
slightly better, while the peasants 
gamed least - and the state gained 
most. This was what Catherine 
wanted; it could tap resources, human 
and material, hitherto controlled by 
local Elites. 

The real obstacle was the lack ol 
experienced bureaucratic personnel 
and of a legal tradition. Catherine 
endeavoured to separate the judicial 
from the executive power ami to 
improve the cuurt system, but progress 
could only he wretchedly slow so long 
as Russia lacked a lawyer class, a 
school of jurisprudence, and even a 
legal code systematizing the edicts 
currently in force. These advances 
came only in the nineteenth century. 
The Great Commission of 1767 was 
supposed to codify and reform the 1 hw 
according to the most enlightened 
principles of the day. which the 
empress herself set forth in her cele- 
brated Nakaz. But the experiment was 
a failure. Catherine’s thinking was far 
ahead of that of practically all her 
subjects. Given the rare chance to 
express their views in public, most 
deputies did little more than submit 
jumbled lists of grievances or ventilate 
I their social prejudices. 

A few sensible voices did make 
I themselves heard. One Cossack depu- 
ty suggested mildly that if a serf 
> denounced his master the courts 
■ should take account of his evidence r- 
i Uproar ensued. A poor landowner 
i named Maslov pointed out that at 
i present a peasant was beaten by his 
master if he refused to disobey the law 
but beaten by court order if he did as he 
. was told, lie quoted the Nakaz: "let 
s the people fear the law and only the 
s law. But before such liberal sciiti- 
i mcnis could strike root the Great 
. Commission had been prorogued. 


great tide of peasant settlers, spelt the 
end of the liberties enjoyed by the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper and the Don. 
Serf bondage was extended to the rural 
inhabitants of the old Ukraine (or 
“Little Russia”, as it was patronizingly 
called by officialdom), and later in the 
southlands as well. De Madariaga 
stresses that this was as much the work 
of the local Cossack Elites as it was of St 
Petersburg. On the Don in particular 
the violent uprising of Emelyan 
Pugachev in 1/73-74 intensified the 
eagerness of the starshina to align 
themselves with the Russian nobility 
by rendering service to the state. 

Grigoriy Potemkin, Catherine’s 
eccentric but gifted consort, whom she 
appointed viceroy of New Russia, was 
a flexible and generally benign admi- 
nistrator. Only later did bureaucratic 
centralization become the rule in all 
Russia's borderlands. Catherine initi- 
ated this development, but its realiza- 
tion was still a far-off dream. She knew 
she had to temporize. As she put it to 
procuTator-general A. A. Vyazemsky, 
the lynchpin of her administration for 
over a quarter of a century, "Little 
Russia, Livonia and Finland . . . 
should, in the gentlest manner, be 
brought to the point when they become 
Russian and stop looking like wolves to 
the woods”. She used the prestige of 
the monarchy to persuade the more 
pliable elements in the local lead- 
ership. who often were also the most 
enlightened, to collaborate with the 
central power in ils reformist policy. 
The ola particularise oligarchical in- 
stitutions were gradually undermined 
until they could be safely abolished. 

But what advantages did the non- 
Russian peoples derive from integra- 
tion into the all-imperial structure. 
This is still hard to determine, for we 
lack detailed studies. One German 
historian of Livonia compared Cather- 
ine to Tamerlane: in ten days, he 


This did not happen, ns used to be 
thought, because Catherine feared the 
deputies’ radicalism. Asde Madariaga 
notes, the official reason given at the 
time, that their services were needed at 
the front, turns out to he the right one. 
However, her conclusions on this affair 
are toosungtiine. No doubt the debates 
did give the empress “much necessary 
information when, at the end of the 
war with the Porte, she was able to turn 
to internal reform again”, but these 
reforms fell far short of what she had 
originally intended and were issued 
from on high, without the active parti- 
cipation of public representatives. This 
was a tragic mistake, for at this stage 
constructive cooperation between tne 
state and educated "society” was still | 
quite feasible and would have built up 
that sense of legality which the empress 
rightly strove to inculcate. 

What soured the situation was the 
Pugachev revolt, which badly fright- 
| ened both government and gentry. De 
, Madariaga has no time for ine roman- 
j tic myth-making about this insurrec- 
tion fashionable in some quarters. She 
shows convincingly that at the start 
' Pugachev had no thought of unleashing 
a serf revolt, but resorted to this as an 
expedient during his campaign; that 
' the development of a counter- 
, government, complete with aristocra- 
tic titles, could scarcely be reconciled 
1 with the rebels' egalitarian ideals; and 
i that despite efforts to impose discipline 
’ they remained a dissolute rabble: “ex- 
t ecutions took place at any moment; the 
, surrounding ravines were foil of un- 
* buried corpses; drunken feasting w as 
I common". This was no "peasant war” 

, (as Soviet historians maintain) but a 
' protest against the Innovating absolut- 
' 1st state by lawless frontiersmen who 


to grapple seriously with the social I: 
grievances that had fuelled the uisur- c 
reel ion. The 1785 nobles' charter. I 
which guaranteed and expanded their i 1 
privileges, said nothing about relations \ 
uciwcen masters and serfs. At that ; 
juncture, dc Madariaga suggests, the t 
empress could go no further: ' 

It was not fear of the nobility which | 
prevented Catherine from in ter veil- | 
mg decisively in the vexed field of 
serfdom. It was rather the convic- 
tion. particularly deeply rammed 
home pjr the Pugachev revolt, that 
the time was not yet ripe to tackle a 
problem so cl> iscly linked with public 
order, finance and military strength. 

This argument will not convince 
everyone, why did Catherine abandon 
a draft project to grant a measure of 
autonomy and security or property to 
the state peasants? This would have 
strengthened the government in ils 
dealings with noble serf-owners. It is 
true that Catherine deserves credit for 
limiting the ways in which free men 
could be enserfed, and thm the charges 
levelled against her by ninetccnlh- 
cciiuirv Populist writers - fur instance . 

1 that she curbed the peasants' right to 
petition the crown against their mas- 
ters - were exaggerated. Nevertheless 
it does seem that after 1 774 she lost her 
nerve nnd opted for a policy of procras- 
tination and passivity. Even in her 

* early liberal phase she believed that 
1 pensants worked better if they were 
t tied to the laud. Her object was to 
; eliminate the worst barbarities of serf- 
dom. not to upset the system. We 

e cannot reasonably expect her to have 
. emancipated the serfs. fOT this would 
I hnve necessitated a loyal bureaucracy 
s (and a credit network) that did not yet 
‘ r exist; but some move towards rcgula- 
r tion of dues, as was attempted in the 
lt Baltic, was not beyond the bounds of 
s possibility. 

p ff Catherine emerges a little whiter 
. than white here in regard to social 

* issues, she deserves the praise she gets 
■ for her enlightened cultural policy. She 
j did much to encourage the visual arts. 

as every visitor to Leningrad can 
testify. She held tolerance to be a 
ie virtue: from 1783 nnyone couldsct up u 
ie printing-press, if the police were noti- 
ta Tied; and censorship was remarkably 


|;i\ by later standards. The persecution 
of such free-thinkers as Novikov and 
Radishchev was regrettable, but slit* 
acted from raison d'etat, not from 
wounded vanity as many critics have 
alleged. These were troubled limes; 
the ’Russian masons maintained links 
with foreign countries; and jacobin 
democracy* was irrelevant to the coun- 
try over which she ruled. Catherine has 
too often been judged by the repressive 
acts of her fearful fast years, instead of 
by her creative contributions to Rus- 
sia's intellectual life - not perhaps her 
own indifferent literary ventures but 
her readiness to foster an independent 
spirit among the nascent intelligentsia. 

The eccentricities of the empress's 
emotional Life arc discussed here 
straightforwardly and receive the mod- 
est share of attention they deserve. 
Much can be explained by the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of her first 
courtship. She was no monster, but a 
warm-hearted, generous woman, wit- 
ty. courage ous and versatile, who 
found in Potemkin a spirited consort 
worthy of her talents. Their part- 
nership laid a moving quality rare in 
royal annals, and as with everything 
Catherine did it had its rational politic- 
al purpose. She was of course inordi- 
nately vain, and indulged in a fondness 
for extravagant display that shocks us 
today, when we expect our rulers to 
behave with less ostentation but more 
capriciously- Although she wielded 
almost unlimited power, Catherine 
i seldom abused it. She was n humane 
. person who sought to civilize social and 

S olilical relationships in her still bar- 
nrous empire. Nineteenth-century 
| writers used to speak of “a softening of 
r morals", and the term is not inapt. She 
[ tried to encourage what de Madariaga 
calls “a civil cast of mind”, anti up to a 
• point site succeeded: "Russian society 
f relaxed in a new-found sense of secur- 
ity". The despotic tendencies latent in 
the autocracy were contained. Tire 
r progress achieved could not be undone 
l even by such narrow-minded 


disciplinarians as Paul or Nicholas 1: it 
would take a revolution to do that. 

Isnbel dc Madariaga's well-rounded 


portrait of the great Catherine does 
belated justice to a ruler who drew 
Russia closer to Europe at u time when 


censorship was remarkably both stood to profit from such contact. 
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These new titles from Harvard could 
make this your best summers reading ever. 

The Monstrous Races in Markovich ft 'll Jin— mvsicrim tt Bolshevik 


Medieval Art and Thought 

/An B/iikk Fni’Jmdn 

During lhe Middle Ares, European* (ravel- 
ing In Africa urn! Asia hrouRhi hack Injjhicn- 

injs accounts til hnvinic seen py^mirf. gumis, 

eye I ups, cannibals aiiJ Jug-hen Jed men. 

Friedman examines the Impact these 
reports hod on Western art. liicmnire. anJ 

C hib •sophy. And ofifi rs .1 fascinating accoum nt 
ok- they clearly challenged lhe uaJiti"nal 
concept ■ it man in (he Christian vnuU. 

INuilraleJ II4.0U 

Borodin " ' 'WL*’ v ^j 

Stalin's Man in China .- „ . j 
Dan N. U.bs ^ * • 

The uiunlshing biography nf Mikhail 

/A Ml 


lot 9LBIW WJ — — ", j - J. 

hankered after a retrograde tradi- 
tionalism. Peasants who joined the 
movement often did so under duress. 


Catherine urged mercy in the treat- 
ment of captured rebels, and by eight- 
eeqth -century standards their fate was 
not unduly, harsh. However; she con- 
tented herself wilh measures lo streng- 
then the local administration and faded 



Mw-kovich ft 'ti -Jin— mvsicrim ft Bolshevik 
conqueror of h-iltoKlhirw unj m;iMer pios- 
elyliterior inter mini mat communism. 

Illuiir.iii-J C 15.00 

tcrovel- 

The Intellectual Resistance 
en- in Europe 

w JuniES IX Wkmsii n 

■ ant ' In ilir fullest conic** ever at ■ emitted, 

ccounr "f Wilkinson examine* hi«v a handful A French, 

imnal German, and halt, in Inirlleciuab opposed 

*■ rvranny nnd upheld humonlsl values dunng 

World Ward. 

i* ."MfeL, ■ “A Btyllih. discerning, ncll-rounded ’v»xk 

P> of intellectual history.*' -fjilm&rwi 

* '*. • moo 

ill Orbiting the Sun 

Planets and Sarellue» .»f (he S. Jar Syiiem 
Fred L Wfiipplt 

“Fred Whipple has ilevmrJ hb life iu the 
objects circling the sun and no one can describe 
and diicuta them more urbanely, delightfully 
and accurately — and no one has. asOtbirnig 
i Jie Sun unmistakably si kwh." — buurAiDnur 
Y/ HaniarJBuAsiwi Aimmon 

£ IlluiintrJ in Mxt and while and culnr JZOCC 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, 
London SW1 
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LITEM A TURK 


The labours of Leberwurst 



By I\ K. Avn 

fulls [ll'I.MI. I fi ;iri'« i Out mill Amm- 
liUml: 

Mil rilt-r < viiss ftilrns 

Sulccicii 1*« ioiiis ol Ciiisljv I t-fn-r- 

wiirst 

A limes juid Rcihc.'U-.mi. 12. 'J5 

u :u7 « 

'l In » m; i >1 ii:. win) WiiiJu'il with grid 
mill p.iin I lie ik'dinini: year*. nl mir 
esteemed colleague. the l.ilc I'mfi-s- 
iur Dr Imsiuv l.clu-i wuril. ;i n( I n of 
Pti\ itflgeimine t iti htviti /erbueh Jrr 
Siin>‘iKrtiut»'i\\i-ii.uluiJi 1 27th edition . 
hank furl, l*f7 l M .mil t if.\itriwu‘lte 
u‘lh\i)i'‘[intf(i’ Stiiu't k i tutu r'eiiti’, mir 
l oil'i-nitmigAri'gtln mitf AitieiiimgfH 
.’nm Hiiciirn (5ili edition. icviscil hv 
f*. It. Avu, I hkldliL-fi!. I'.'MI) wcie 
not as mii |>j [m*iI .us w might I hi iv 
I 'fell u lii'ii In- elniMs as Ins lilcr.ny 
L'Aiviilui , Mi Jnlm i lullin', lie li.nl 
mi l Mi I fullin' mily miiv when. in 
rlii* In i iv 1 1 ct l-a n< l- lii M ye: u nl lii.s life. 
In' j >;iiif a In ivf Miitly-visil in thi- 
ih'wIv ii'lnrhishfil Sniicr krinil Utilise 
al Kcw (iarik'iis. I'mk-vioi l.elvi- 
worst was iiivnni|iaMi(-il mi llul mv.i- 
si* in . as mi m* many hiIil'Is. hy Miss 
Mai I iiiiI. Iri'in, who hail entered his 
lilr as his housekeeper in 1**7). when 
-she w.is aucil twenty and vvilhoui a 
unnvrsiiy degree, bill who had 
■jukl.lv become his literary colluboi- 
aloi. 

Tlu' Dean ol our Faculty, Profes- 
sor l)r CiiiMav Reims, who shared 
vyitli T'mfcssnr LebcrwurM nut only a 
Chris tin n name hm also an interest 
in whni Herder called "Slim men dei 
Vnlkci in [ iederri" - how inneli 
mure accurate a description than 
“folksong”! •- pleaded with him to let 
Akadciniseher Rat Dr pliil el hahil 
Waiscliaucr and his Assisteniiu Dr 
Olga Tuck make sure (lint the texts 
lie had collected ami transcribed in 
•he course of his long life were not 
ndulieraled after his dentil hv an 
untrained literary collaborator' like 
Miss LindMroni. The scene which 
followed these well-meant rcmon- 
strntions is still paiiifnlly alive in all 
our memories. .-md I do not wish to 
recall now what epithets and utensils 
were hurled at our distinguished 
Dean's head on that widely ropoi toil 
occasion. It is relevant ‘to recall, 
however, that after this public scan- 
dal the University Senate assented Id 
the Dean’s motion that Professor 
Leherwursl’s Long-delayed retirement 
be at Iasi enforced. Our esteemed 
ciilleaguc saw Jit to call this an act of 
murder; and indeed he died very 
sawn afterwards, jusl before reaching 
his hiindred-iind-fourlh birthday, 
frustrating the efforts of those nf us 
who were actively preparing a Fest- 
schrift to he presented to him by his 
pupils and toinicr colleagues. 

H was obvious tluii after the scan- 
dal already mentioned Miss Li mi- 
st i uni’s name would not have been 
'acceptable by the highly respected 
publishers, based in London, Syd- 
ney. Melbourne. Singapore and 
Malaya, who hud tnken ait mu ion on 
the volume of poems Professor 


Leberwurst had been preparing for 
many yenrs but could not hone to 
see through the press himself. I le 
was thciefore delighted to meet Mi 


John Llul me, whose expertise in the 
dal he equivalent of the tvpe ol 
poem that most appealed to our Late 
cnllcague had heen demonstrated by 
his celebrated collection Mats 
hat res: gausses, r units, but whose 
knowledge of lie mum was not quite 
sufficient to allow him to dispense 
with the help of Miss Umlstivm. 
Her German, on the other hand, is - 
us she has frequently demonstrated - 
ns fluent as her Swedish. Mr Hulmc 
inlnrms his renders, in the foreword 
tn the collection now under review, 
that he ■‘comforied'' Miss Lindstroni 
"ns well as lie could” after the de- 
cease of her employer, but diploma- 
tically limits any inenlion of her col- 
uilioraiion in the task of transcribing 
and editing Professor Leberwurst 's 
manuscripts. One cannot, however, 
read far into that Foreword without 
realizing that Mr Hu Ini e dimly felt 
something to be amiss: 

I confess that I am not really sure 
whether he lie, Professor Lcber- 
wurst, P.R.A.) wrote them |ie, the 
poems 1 Inline whs editing, 


I* K.A.j .ill Inin -.Ht >ii wla'ihci Ik 
mily rhi'in Id'*- hi*. 

»'t|ji*i s]<c( iiix'ii'. |ic. tin.' 11/ 

di ’linn cok'd '.jK'i'H". of S.iii>.'rl:i,ml, 
IM'. A | - in ilk- ■ nurse ii| lie. 
Uavi'l-.. 'I heir ■jiininriic .s (!!!, 
I'.U.A.) ’.vmild suggest tin- l.utci 
in lie the case, hut iviNiiu hicl.s <<1 
style .uni iiu ides d| expression sug- 
gest I lie lender mmiiliniioiis d] a 
rcMnier. a liicr.ii> Heieiisnii. w|m 
knew the pud’s mind - and hn 
lli.tr kc I - hcllci ill. in the poet liim- 
M'lt . 

If onlv the wiiler nl lli.it lore word 
hjd delved a little deeper inin the 
question dI authenticity which he 


til v the image nl fiov.ing in line ? 
hi the .unJ'iv.ifeiii “in»V m tin- 
• <i||e> (mil’s title, .Uld if. links unit 
the Kiwi III m the p**em .dreads 
discussed). "1 1 1 ess’ ” is n»i. huivevei. 
a ihiid person singular present in- 
■ lic.iiivc as his iru iisLti i* >n line 2 

suggests ('‘Somethin!! is flouiiu! away 
. . hut an imperative: “Now let 
something flow lar away . . He 
s on eel ly ideillilies “Ascii’" with Ger- 
manic deities, hut has ubviiuislv 
killed to realize tile significance of 
(he tael (hat the .standard work mi 
these < lei lies, n«uv in ils eighth edi- 
tion. is thut of Dean Gustav Reims. 
Id iniisign these deities to a ‘Tlcfe- 


lil.il Led bV III lee lull slops. Hie inis- 
siiu’ HH/tJs. i he press'iit rcviewei 
would suggest, are 'Teufel Imlen". 

'I lie reader will hv now have he- 
imn to wonder whether Mr Hu I rue's 
"innocent” leadings are imi due to 
the fact, noted hy many Liimmciiln- 
lors, l hat tin* type o| vmse here 
illustrated resembles, in metie and 
rhythm, a species of ihyme used in 
Grcai brilaui to control the 
socialization of young children. Pro- 
fessor LcU-rwur.t himself was. of 
course, well aware ol tins - and it 
may have been such awareness which 
induced him. in the days of his col- 


if /f 
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broils' lies here! If only our late col- Re vie r’’. a realm of dregs, is u slu- 
league iiiul rested content with being died insult, as is the stammered 
the •■literal v Herenson” Mr Hulmc question "dort inch re Wend’?" (not 
thought him. "wend”, of course), which envoi (ly 

That he was not content with refcrs ,u Uti ‘ n Reims's idcutiiicaiiuii 
acting as a Berenson or a Uoisscrec of 14 s Saxon tribes in his Gcnnani- 
slioukl liavc hecoinc obvious from ’ Urgcschichte of 1940. As for the 
the very shk he bequeathed to Ins hist line - tlmt has notJnng to do 
foreign editor and publishers. It can ^‘ lh tlie “Watscltiiuer Uriieke" rnen- 
only have been Miss Undstrotn who tinned in Mr Hulnte’s footnote, nor 
persuaded Mr Hulmc that "Reims" dn the last two words mean "Oh, 
was it plural form of “Reini", and w i ,al H spiteful trick!” as another 
that therefore the title of the book footnote claims. They represent, of 
implied an intermingling of "Bsinkel- a further insult to Professor 

sang” poems (which so often centre Leberwurst's colleagues, and one 
tm the figure of a murderer) with the which is compounded when Dr Olga 
mure flowing yet formally coni tolled Tuck's name at the end of the poem 
folksong for which "Guss" presents j ,,sl Mooted is immediately succeeded 
an entirely appropriate image. But *'y the following lines which begin 
the plural' of “Reim”, of course, is *hc next poem: 

■■Keime"’ and readers who realize Kiih! Sie Kulil Sic k.-.na dcr . . . 

(his will recognize that the title Pro- Wer du ju Wnnduhr? 

m* huiw. r^moie one,., „ s « 
‘n’i, Si. K?i,™ IS,™ , translation of this: "Cuwl You cowl 
hulc, Sl" l . hw W>« <“> you think you arc, you nnd 

S v S, ' V,S ,1 . your clock on the wall?" hut fails to 

flieimlufi! iffi iiliS" 1 . ? note its couiKetion with Dr Tuck’s 
U.KL- r |i^n ,nnl . -r R ' ' scholarly article "Elsassische Wand- 

, ‘J J ' l ! ' : ' 1 l *r «IS!£p2u ill!? uhrcn im ls - Juhrhumlen” and fails 

taken with his lexis in order to inflict 
posthumous vexation on some emi- 
nent colleagues. Mr llulmc himself /~T _ a 

has remarked, in an interpretative l iTlSIHll 
footnote, on the "tiuplcnsmi! ex- tun 

press; ton ’’ which mars fine three i'f - - 

“Dick Rand luil Sclmkuw Jocli”: ' ^ * 

(hm Arsch item .lb Tode tnpp! Auf dcr By Daniel Karlin 


jahornUou with Miss Lindstroni, to 
introduce into his collection material 
one can only deplore as likely to 
deprave mid corrupt. Since ' Mr 
Hulmc in his innocence fails to note 
more than one already quoted inst- 
ance of this, the present reviewer 
feels himself compelled to draw the 
attention of future editors to some at 
least of the lines on which their 
critical scrutiny might usefully con- 
centrate. Delicate readers may wish 
to skip the next paragraph. 

The last line of “Jnlin Kid Dudcl 
kamme tauen" reads: "Und Kohl 
Till’ mag er roh nic", which Mr 
Hulme correctly translates "And he 
never likes cabbage nipple raw" 
without commenting on its disturbing 
metaphorical implications. He shows 
no awareness of the insult offered to 
convent-dwellers in lines 3 and 4 of 
“Distel piek, wenn Du Mdhr Kelt”: 
“Distcl pick, hm Rosspuff;/Distcl 
pick, hat Noun.” Even an overt allu- 
sion to satyriasis in the section of 
•‘Mohn des Schal ist Ftfhre Fes" 
which begins “Satyr des Schal" fails 
to alert him, and he seems wholly 


Constant interruptions 


What he fails to point out, however, 
is that the defiant gesture of "Him 
Arsch” (recalling the words -wenn 
firschel grollc" in Dr E. Jandl’s *'mai 
hart lieb zapfen eibe hold") is fol- 
lowed by threats of an unpleasant 
death hy beheading rdem uh Tode 
lopp" on the analogy of Goethe's 
"den holpemden/Slock Wurzeln 
Steine deu Trott") on a special plat- 
form to he erected in the shallow 
part of the river II), hy the banks of 
which Dean Reims's holiday- home 
had so often afforded hospitalitv to 
Professor Leberwurst in hnp’piei 
botanizing days. 

The same river scape is alluded to. 
more ol'liqucly, in another poem of 
this collection whose import Mr 
Hulme has signally failed to realize. 
Myriade Lied - Alarm) 

Uzl (liess 1 was wcii - Asen. nh) 
Am Hcfc- Rcvie r dnrl mehre wend 1 ' 
Alarm Warscliaiiur - Fuck oh! 

Mr Hulme ’s footnotes correctly tden- 


MARK LAMBRKTi 

Dickens and the Suspended Quotation 
1 86pp. Yale University Press. £10,4(1. 
0 300 02555 h 

"’Let there,’ said God. ‘let there be 
light.”’ That, as Mark Lambert says, is 
no way to create a world. We can’t 
have a God "who is not only interrupti- 
ble hut waits upon the convenience of 
writer and reader”. Apart from any- 
thing else, it is the conflict between tlic 
treatment of God as a character with 
our theological sense of him as an (or 
the) author, here, that makes the 
narrative ordering of his speech sound 
false. For the gods nf Victorian fiction, 
however, it was precisely this formal 
use of interruption In their characters’ 
speech which created the world accord- 
ing to their design. 

"■Anti how,’ asked Mr. Pecksniff, 
drawing off his gloves and warming his 
hands before the fire, as benevolently 


as if they were someone else’s. not his: 
’and how is he now?’” Professor Lam- 
bert examines the nature of the sus- 

E ended imotation and its frequency in 
oth Dickens and other novelists ofthc 
surrounding period, and he comes up 
with some instructive and entertaining 
findings. In the case of Dickens, at 
least, these findings bear significantly 
on the psychology of the nut nor- reader 
relation. 

Mr Pecksniff’s speech illustrates the 
"central concern” of Lambert’s book: 
“the heavy Dickensinn use of sus- 
pended ciuotation seems to he fun- 
damentally a sort of aggression". This 
aggression may be punitive, as in the 
case of Pecksniff, or it may heighten 
the comedy of characters such ns Sam 
Weller; hut its main function is to draw 
the render’s attention away from the 
characters, whatever their status, and 
towards the author. Lambert sees in 
the early Dickens a devouring anxletv 
to be loved hy his public, and it 
corresponding jealousy of the charac- 
ters whom the public loved. The 
anxiety lessens after Dombev ami 
San. according to Professor' Lam- 


ii ml ist u rhed by the indelicacy of n„. 
child’s question inliodiiccil' ,n q,,. 
very beginning ol Poem IK: 
Urutkuh Diet’ - nu. Vnii/Scliwvir.'" 
Ihe fact that (his must he an inteii- 
IM mill parody of Goethe's line "Dcr 
Erlcnkbnig init Krun inn) Schweif 
(not noted by the editor) only ti>in- 
iiomnJs the offence. I need' quote 
line 2 of "Hick Uii. dick Uii. docli": 
■“Dicin’ mis rami nb dick Loch”; ilui 
final line of "Dnvos idle Tahnami, 
Eiule hat allc Tnl goiin"; “Und 
Sclnitte ilrei Trudi hair hiitt' hdti' 
the second line of "Denk. Ncrr Tell, 
er solch Tir/ahler!": "Rilseli’ man, 


buhr' man, bficer' mun lief’; ur the 
central line of the grossly pci verse 
“Wonn’ Dn Puckcl, Marscli Im!": 


the grossly pei verse 


“Elelant Welf dick und elf” - and it 
will become clear to all that despite 
Mr llulme's devoted cdhuual labour 
in nnanging, introducing, annotat- 
ing, nnd indexing L’rofessor Leber- 
wurst's manuscripts, this is a work 
that should only be approached with 
extreme caution. The picsent review- 
er feels moved to confess that when, 
on his morning rides to woifc, lie 
became aware of tile jialluv arid ex- 
tent of hi*, late colleague's adultera- 
tion ol his texts, he leit upon his 
pulses for the first time the full im- 
pact of the phrase “sic in omnibus" 
from that heroic ode on Cnc.siir and 
Brutus - "Caesar adsum iam forte" - 
which he had so often heard from 
the lips of that colleague before his 
L'iillahiiintioii with Miss Lindstroni. 

Our conclusion is clem. Yes. Pro- 
fessor Leberwmst rlid collect verse 
enshrining scenes from nature and 
everyday life, regional tales (espe- 
cially , ns several nf our quotations 
will have made patent, from Austria 
and Switzerland, where he had fre- 
quently botanized), tales of adven- 
ture und cautionary talcs; but he and 
his collaborator Limlsirom doctored 
these works and used an unsuspect- 
ing British editor to bring their adul- 
terations before an equally unsus- 
pecting world public, lie has thus 
taken his (often threatened) post- 
humous revenge on Iricnds whom he 
perversely regarded as enemies, and 
has sought to corrupt the minds of 
future scholars by inducing them to 
pore over improprieties which could 
only serve to distract mid deflect 
them from their scholarly tasks. 

The present reviewer hopes, 
howcvci, that his exposure of the 
nature uf these poems, and of the 
trick played on Mi Hulme mid his 
world-renowned publishers, will help 
to blunt the edge ot these post- 
humously wielded weapons. Mr 
Hulme’s devoted labours will not 
have been wasted if in subsequent 
editions he dispenses with the md of 
Miss Lindstroni and enlists instead 
that of attested and reputable scho- 
lars like Drs Warschauer and Tuck. 
His work will then earn some of the 
gratitude which is already due to him 
by reason of his earlier, impeccable 
edition of Mots d'heurcs: gausses. 


bert’s ingeniously devised “officious- 
ness index": one of the pleasures of 
this book is its lieht-hearied, but not 
lightweight, handling of statistics. 

Lambert presents his case forcefully* 
but it is not unarguable. There is a 
problem with first-person narratives, 
where one character is suspending the 

a uotiitions nf others; more important, 
icre is the whole question of creative 
psychologyandits relation to how we 
read. Lambert implies that writers 
distinguish absolutely between praise 
of (heir characters and praise of them- 
selves; he also sidesteps any critical 
controversy about authorial presence 
in narrative Fiction: for him', writers are 
there both in and behind their texts, 
able to observe and play upon their 
renders’ responses. He too readily 
assumes the passivity of both text and 
readers. 

These objections hardly affect the 
book’s value. Mark Lambert really 
engages our attention: alerts us to wnai 
seems a minor point of stylistics, 
demonstrates its interest and import - 
ance, and challenges our critical for- 
mulas for interpreting it. 
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BY JOSEPH RYKWERT 


discussing 


society iliac can he no an without 


irch bishop. Cardinal Wyszynski. clusively 


which mode' the kingdom elective 


an pretence nf anv Polish national heiivy prefaluication programme 
H, Mutiua. ’ under centralized management, mid 


come one of the three estates (in the might gutier if he speaks to some of (hut you aUil absence trolil cnurcji, .... u. i. w .- 

old 1 “estates 1 of the renhn" seise) in the more committed members of the you brand yourself as a milk out- easy enough to counter ihu such a trading. 

Poland. Or the others, the most movement is their refusal to he snd- sidcr. Ihe")!!" il /I mule scan il’n re all v a ■ - .Hut mure inieiestiiig is the positive 

powerful, perhaps corrcspondine to died with any ideology. 1 his goes as This has obvious enough implicit- .. x j sl nr .-nmnlement c ich olhcr 'thev s ' 1 lc ot 1 1 ie‘ ’ I I o use a iu I C n y theoiy. 

lie old nobililv. is the Party; and the much for their cultural as their social (ions for achitectu re. The rcconstmc- X .. .. ^11.^ ?. !!.. h . ‘ ) though this is both modest und a 


long to ull three. Tins is a contradic- have neglected the cultural side of u ra phs, has become n classic instance . 7 ,'.' role of the planner must, they uuuii- 

tion if you like, but Poles have learnt the movement. But seen from within 0 f one wn » 0 f renewing old urban ^ (ain. be much more modest Mum that 

to live with it. Several of the people Solidarity, things look quite diffe- structures. But in the rest of Warsaw World architect me is in confusion allotted to bun hy the International 

I talked to on my visit were of tnis rent. Even during those dramatic _ an j w q a i applies to Warsaw, ap- and Polish architects cannot be cx- Style. In particular, the balance be- 

three-estatc category. Many were days last August in Gdafisk, the p]j cs cven more strongly to building pcctcd to sort this confusion out on I ween sacred and profane - between 

architects, the occasion of my visit strike committee invited and | n jj,,. resl Q f country - rccon- iheir own territory Such ginger- the monumental and the working- 
being the congress of the Interna- obtained free association with va- struct ion has passed through two groups as exist there do not seem to dwelling purls of the city - must be 

tional Union of Architects, a three- rious professional bodies: S ARP, the phases. The obedient facades of want to advance tiny stylistic panacea preserved, as it was ill old towns, 

yearly affair. The descent of 2,000 Society of Polish Architects, was one constitution Square, or the buildings - uerhans the very obsession with and not treated in such a wav thru 

architects on a city like London of the first. a [ on g Swietokrzyskd (Holy Crass) pluralism precludes it. But one oi one is fitted into the spaces left over 

would be noticeable in small ways, ^ wns characteristic of the strikers Street witness to the first; inen came iwo very interesting teams of youn- by die other. Public space must not 

like a shortage of hotel rooms nn( j social climate in which they a slight thaw and the Twentieth Par- gcr architects have taken a radical ]«? merely one or parade nnd park- 

perhaps. but in the much smaller city had matured that such alliances ty Congress and with it. in Poland, attitude: in L6df. the group which land, but of use miu assembly, 

of Warsaw it became not only the secrne d almost self-evident. And an explosion of international-style includes Liuski. Owczarek and Wu- The disentanglement of the 

subject of casual comment, but a characteristic, too, that the move- "white’ architecture. Whole new jek; in Warsaw architects of the architect from centralized planning 


led its specific gravity. 


whut th 
“help fr 
dnily th 
Warsaw 


soon as the regional centres of Soli- where the two main streets, Marsznl- "House ami City” {bam i Mittsto), a j n t ( , direct lelntions with groups of 
darby were set up. they formed kowsku and Jerusalem Avenue, name chosen in order to show up the clients: agn in, such slogans are hardly 


t » %*inc thtf*r^FnrP ml encotir- n y-JJI VJIWIUIICIII nil. V*II »»IV ‘■vumu;, aa;nviu|<vi v.wvuuu u tMiumr «nni.w j - UIU lULIIIIJk icil|-llllll-|i mnutu t cut 

foreigners was incr u. these commiUecs h»ve been acting ns Soviet architect, Lev Rudnev, in manifesto it distributed matlc one or as jhe intcrnrekT ot situations, as 

agement, 11 u w , r h fo rei&ti clearing-houses for existing activity: what he considered to be a Polish two assertions which Western visitors (he de plover of the skills ol an a r I ist. 

It was an occasion i io nisur b t h ealres> m usic, exhibitions - more national style. This coarse and over- will have found somewhat common- Thu readiness of various of Solidar- 

reacuons, to aujusi mis noer - ra ,j lcr t han different. Factories mny powering nuildine is isolated in a place: it claimed, foT iiisimice. the iiy's cultural coinmiltees to support 

ings, or just to mix. ine mi nuer- re _ ue&l ( ani j do so) anything from vast square which is actually called right of the architect to operate ns a s bch groups as House and City 

standings seem to cluster roun a - t ^ cts f or a rock-concert to h sculp- Pnrnde Square and partly used ns a free professional, untrammelled by shows that these demands have, in 

dimioSC, round tnai tmr c . ture cx hibition. Al this level Solidnr- car-park; it put me in mind of the any ccntrulizcd office iiractice. But, iheir turn, interpreted aright the m»- 

wnicn nas evoaco me .vnuimy, j t >s riCt j v iiy pervasive and news- equally oppressive Orthodox Ciithe- of course, even in the west that kind tendencies within the movement 
curiosity, and puzzlement ot mm n- sar jjy unsclcctivc. But there is dral which the Tsarist government set of practice is becoming, increasingly generally. In (Ins sense Poland’s 

wor,d - another side to it: Solidarity posters sprawling all over Saxon (now Vic- rare. This rather banal claim hid a younger architects repiesent (he 

Constitutionally, it is a trade union have become a feature of life, tory) Square nnd which the indepen- more radical assertion , however: that rnooa of ii whole society. 

Teutonic transatlantic 


HANS W. GATZKE: 

Germany and the United States 
A “Special Relationship"? 

314pp. Harvard University Press. 


314pp. Harva 
£10.50. 

0 674 35326 7 


The Llnited States and Germany arc 
linked by manifold ties. Hans W. 
Gatzke’s list of eminent Germans who 
joined Ihe post-1933 "brain-drain” - 
"Thomas Mann and his brother Hein- 
rich, Albert Einstein, Hannah Arendt, 
Paui Hindemith, Paul Tillich, Kurt 
Weill, Lotte Lenya, Bertolt Brecht, 
Emil Ludwig, Max Reinhardt” - is, as 
he says, only a small sample from a 
great migration. In the Film industry 
alone, aslie suggests, it is an exaggera- 
tion, but not an absurd one, to say that 
“the cemeteries of Hollywood contain 
a large part of the Weimar Republic". 

German- American links, of course, 
go back to the last century and beyond. 
As well as the outstanding quality of 
individual emigrants- for instance Carl 
Schurz, the 1848 revolutionary who 
became a Civil War general - there was 


the sheer quantity represented by the 
striking fact thut in 1900 more than 
one-quarter of the American popula- 
tion was of totally or partly German 
parentage. 

Despite these social and cultural 
connections, however, political rela- 
tions between the United Stales and 
Oermany have been far from happy: it 
was German submarine warfare which 
ended the first period of American 
isolationism in 1917, and b further 
German threat to Ihe world balance, 
rather than the Japanese menace, 
which again ended isolationism in 
1941 . In me period of more than a third 
of a century since 1945. the United 
States and West Germany, as two of 
the leading powers or the nqn- 
Communist world, have been allies 
able to collaborate with an excep- 
tionally high degree of understanding, 
clouded only slightly by the question 
whether the present map of Oermany 
can really be regarded as stable. 

In view of the intimacy of relations 
between the two countries, the absence 
of a comprehensive historical survey of 
the subject was a striking anomaly, and 
Professor Gatzke’s book fills a notable 
gap. Gatzke left Germany as a young 
man in 1934 and has written many 
important studies of twentieth -century 
German history. present book 


falls into two distinct halves. The first 
takes the story swiftly, with fairly 
broad strokes of the brush, down to the 
year 1945, whereas the second, painted 
in considerably more detail, gives an 
analysis of the past thirty-five years and 
particularly the question of how far the 
Cold-War partnership between 
Washington and Bonn can be de- 
scribed as a "special relationship". 

The first half of (he book thus serves 
the purpose of setting the scene for the 
interpretation of recent events, which 
is the author’s main concern. It does 
this by surveying the enormous num- 
ber of ways in wnich the two societies 
have interacted from about the lime of 
Goethe’s celebrated apostrophe: 
“Amerika, du hnst cs besser!” It was 
not just a case of American universities 
adopting German ideas about higher 
education, or words like "kindergar- 
ten" or “concert master” coming into 
thelanguagc; the fact that in 1914 there 
were as many as 527 German-language 
newspapers in (he United States (fifty- 
three of them dailies) is a striking 
measure of the very substantial Ger- 
man presence in the New World. 

Gatzke skilfully shows how, never- 
theless. the conflicting political in- 
terests of the United States and the 
German empire brought them to war in 
1917. After that, the links were never 


quite the same again, although, as lie 
snows, Americans touk an active in- 
terest in Oerman experimental cine- 
ma, Bauhaus architecture and other 
aspects of German Life even before 
Hitler forced many of their exponents 
to cross the Atlantic. It is also ironical 
to note, in the context of Germany’s 
fascination with the American indust- 
rial efficiency which made possible the 
Dawes Plan in 1924, that an early use of 
the term "economic miracle" occurred 
in a laudatory German book Das 
A merikanische Wirtschaftswun der, 

published two years later. 

When, after a stimulating survey of 
the whole period since 17/6, Gatzke 
comes to Hitter and the Second World 
War, the reader is made uncomfort- 
ably aware of a problem which ham- 
pers him to some extent in giving a 
comprehensive account of Gennan- 
Ainerican interactions. Either volun- 
tarily or under guidance from his 


editor, he gives long straight forward 
accounts of developments in Germany 
- the collapse of Weimar, Hiller’s 


domestic and foreign policies, and (he 
course of the war - in order to make 
clear to readers who have not special- 
ized in German affairs ivliai 
Roosevelt’s America was interacting 
with. This approach, although 
obviously valuable in broadening the 


appeal of the book, means that Gatzke 
is forced to compress his treatment of 
American reactions and American 
policies. 

The problem is of course less acute 
for the period after 1945, when his 
more leisurely pace allows him to give a 
very full and balanced picture or how 
Anierican-German relations de- 
veloped from the draconian “non* 
fraternization" approach of the milit- 
ary occupation to the intimate rela- 
tionship between Dulles and Adenauer 
in the 1950s, or Nixon and Brandt at 
the start of the 1970s. Writing at the 
end of that troubled decade, Gatzke 
concludes on balance that Washington 
and Bonn ennnor after all he said to 
enjoy a “special relationship”: their 
interests, while basically concordant, 
arc sometimes divergent fin economic 
affairs even competitive) and two 
societies which can throw up leaders as 
incompatible as Carter and Schmidt 
must in the end be very different. 

Professor Gatzke’s account of the 
post-war yenrs is judicious, and char- 
acterized, like the whole book, by the 
wisdom of a distinguished scholar able 
to use his historical perspective and his 
deep understanding of both Germany 


and America to tell us a good deal 
about the interaction of two complex 
nnd fascinating societies. 
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Water under the bridge 


By Gavin Stamp 

London Delineated: 1750 (o 1900 
Museum of London 

It requires a certain imaginative 
effort to visualize the actual appear- 
ance of buildings in, say, the seven- 
teenth century when confronted by 
prints by Hollar or Kip. Valuable 
though such images are as architect- 
ural and topographical records, ‘ the 
distorted perspective, the graphic 
conventions ami the use of a hard 
engraved line all militate against a 
convincing suggestion of reality. This 
is particularly true of the oldest 
prints of London. The extraordinary 
interest and beauty of the city that 
lias gone - the tight, rambling pic- 
turesque remains of old London, the 
City skyline created by Wren, the 
elegant formality of the newer West 
End - are mure haunt ingly preserved 
for us by Victorian photographs, the 
earliest of which dale from 1839. 

Paradoxically, however, by die 
time photography was invented, 
prints and watercolours were being 
produced whose sophistication and 
accuracy convey the character of 
British towns and cities almost ns 
well os any photograph - sometimes 
better. The quality of the English 
topographical watercolour tradition 
is, perhaps, most generally associ- 
ated with Romantic landscapes - by 
Cotmnn, Cozens or Turner - but n 
large number of watercolour artists 
turned their attention to urban sub- 
jects and have left a large number of 
paintings which are of great beauty 
and considerable topographical in- 
terest. 

The founding of the Royal < 
Academy In 1769 improved the stat- 
us Of watercolour painting' and 
topographical work was further en- 
couraged by the great demand for 
prints, particularly of the new build- 
ings and other great changes effected 
in London by John Nash after the 
Napoleonic Wars. Topographical 
watercolours were reproduced by 
lithography or aquatint and superb 
prints were made, such as those by 
Thomas Shepherd in James Elmess ■ 
Metropolitan Improvements of 1828 
or those by Pugin and Rowlandson 
in Ackerman's Microcosm of Lon- 
don, 1808-10. J 



j lk 

"Cane Chair Weaver" (1759), one of a group of watercolour drawings by Paul 
Stindby, Cries of London - from the exhibition reviewed here. 


The original drawings and water- 
colours are more interesting than the 
engraved plates, and the exhibition 
London Delineated, from the perman- 
ent collection ut the Museum of 
Lortdon, displays some of the most 
beautiful and accurate watercolours 
ever made in London. Many show 
buildings which disappeared before 
photography, such as the old Palace 
of Westminster and old London 
Bridge. There is a lovely watercolour 
by George Schurf showing the old 
and new London Bridges side by 
side in 1831 (Rennie's new bridge 
has of course sadly been replaced 
since), and a strange view by David 
Roberts of the “Debarkation of the 
Lord Mayor at Westminster Stairs" 
in 1830 - an event which in fact did 
not lake place owing to fear of de- 


Everything dandy 

Photo-pieces wallpaper the down- 

By Frances Spalding S, airs £ a,ler y. frc ™ noor to ceiling- 

- ° The dramatic blow-ups, synthetic 


Gilbert and George 
Whitechapel Gallery 

Gilbert and George are self-styled 
"living sculptures' 1 whose work over 
the lost decade has involved them in 
continual performance. They first 
came to fame with a "singing sculp- 
ture in which, with faces and hands 
gilded | to simulate bronze, they 

miibed. to Qjtupb cif the Flanagan .and 
n'len. sopg. "Underneath ■ the 
Arches.,' the lyrics declaring their 
aim -to "dream, our dreams away", 
At f he same time- they .Issued a mes- 
sage:' "Gilbert .and . George, tlic 
• FEf?" arfi walking along a new 
road. They left their tittle studio with 
all the tao(s and brushes, taking with 
them only some music; gentle smiles 
on their faces and the .most serious 
intentions In thp. world." 

: ■/These intentions : authorized 
dance snilntnni" 


T j r T tncy also 

ted to the making of various objects' 
environmental drawings, paintings, 
postcard soulpipres, Woks,* video- 
tapes and "photo-pieces”. These last 
have been praised as tMlr most dis- 
tinctive comributionpiid are the 'siib- 
! a retrospective (hat, fills thfc 
i A ^pPllery,^l Augyst 

* I '-i ; :■ ' 

S' v- ■ 


The dramatic blow-ups. synthetic 
dyes and grid-likc divisions create an 
effect of stained glass, turning the 
gallery Into a modern cathedral, as 
the artists themselves have observed. 
The banking-up oF imagery, fondness 
for flowers, use. of repetition and 
techniques more often found in 
advertising remind one of Andy 
Warhol; his “Electric Chair", rinsed 
in red dye. may have inspired certain 
of the recent works in which, behind 
a glaze of colour, one discovers the 
hustling crpwds and ragged comers 
of East End streets. As a whole the 
show progresses from nostalgia to 
megalomania, > from understated 
irony to the vehement and depress- 
i , y e ‘ ’ r l , . ere is hi fie gentleness now in 
■ ■ s,s ^erce exposure qf inter- 
city life and its fears ijnd discontent.' 

, Only i(icir detachment remains pn- 
changed. At; a time when casualness 
in dress was ife rigueirr, (hey put on 
oldToshioned Suits' - "[he responsi- 
bility. suits Qf our art" arid culti- 
vated (fig irtlage of. the siiff-uppetvlip 
English gentleman. They posed In 
; fields and Under ' trees hung with 
. blosipm In :.gn Ironic expost of the 
English loVe^of nature; with Tns they 
.said): "Specialized : eaibfcrrassifienr 
they ' upheld: smart ' dress, politeness. 
Aft ; . Nature, ; and/r Tradjtioq. . It 
Seemed ait i dmusjpg reaction 1 against ; 
hippiedOip, ,/a ; .mqfnentpry gesture, • 
paradoxically dependerit on the 1 fact 1 


that it was totally unbelievable. Yet 
their flippant immorality was utterly 
serious. Like Warhol, they adopted a 
negative stance which ensured objec- 
tivity: their spectators! role charring 
the outside world with positive 
meaning. Offset by their passivity, 
everything became- art, a “continuous 
sculpture . Meanwhile their joint 
identity gave them an unusual pow- 
er. "It becomes ', they admit, "like a 
fortress, much bigger than one 
person.” 

The phdto-pleccg- . . .hegfo 1 by » 
documenting theit - lives; in' sridjfchoV 
form. As they develop they grow in 
size and coherence, arid in technical 
sophistication. 1 They have now 
attained a formula made up of' rect- 
angular pahels, the thin black 
frames creating ajjnd at lines over i 
the total work. This grid plays an 
important format role: it unifies arid 1 
divides, binding together collriged. 
elements at the same time as it en- 
courages stark juxtapositions - blos- 
som wjth lower blocks; the 'destitute 
wijh ; the tailored.. Gilbert and 
George i • . ‘ 

i S6me qf the earliest exhibits docu- 
tnent the “drinking sculptures" per- 
formed in Messrs Balls' .Wine Bars Ip 
the City of London. The phpto-, 
graphs, occasionally til tei tike a* 
glass, usd misty focus arid frahmqjita-> 


In love and war 


monstrations - which shows old 
Westminster Bridge and the Palace 
before the 1834 fire. Other artists, 
like Frederick Nash. Thomas Malton 
and Paul Sandby are. shown as mas- 
ters of perspective technique and 
watercolour. Indeed, the close asso- 
ciation between the topographical 
watercolour tradition and the de- 
velopment of the architectural 
perspective drawing is revealed by 
some of the later exhibits which are, 
in fact, architect’s drawings of build- 
ings never built. 

The exhibition can only be de- 
scribed as enthralling. It is also very 
sad, as so much that was beautiful 
lias gone. I wish that most of the 
pictures could be reproduced in a 
book. 


By David Nokes 

Trollus and Cresslda 
Aldwych Theatre 


Terry Hands has presented as with a 
production of Troilus and Cressida 
seen from the perspective of Ther- 
sites; “Lechery, lechery, still ware 
anil lechery; nothing else holds 
fashiun." We are offered a cartoon 
strip of grotesque images, crude, 
glaring and spectacular. Troy is a 
doomed city of jaded sybarites. 
Effete youths in satin tunics, chiffon 
veils and blond perms expend their 
listless energies in buggery and darts. 
The barbed wire that surrounds the 
city is inlcrwoven with the lattice 
work of the gates, suggesting the 
enhancement that danger gives to 
pleasure. 

Meanwhile the Greeks in their 
trenches are sad, slow, broken men. 
Their macho exploits are all things of 
the past, and they trudge around in 
black leather, relieving .their frustra- 
tions in tired and cruel barrack-room 
rivalries. That front-line cliche, the 
jone harmonica, is used to sent- 
imentalize their boredom and disillus- 
ionment. They are caught in a war 
of attrition for which no one now 
remembers, or cares about, the 
cause. Old Nestor (Oliver Ford 
Davies), bent double and supported 
on stunted crutches under his mas- 
sive shield, appears as a forlorn 
crustacean, washed up on this alien 
shore. His immobility makes a fine 
contrast with the skipping, mincing 
steps of Panda ms (Tony Church) in 
Troy, an old queen resplendent in 
-pink robes and twirling a parasol. 

But these are caricatures, which 
pay more attention to the surface 
than to the subtleties of the plav 

Anri fhan. Sm „ Ll-L. ■ “ 


And there is a high price to pay for 
it all. Ajax fTeny Wood) is played 
in Monty Python fasliion as a roarina 

hparl.honndr TU:. c. .. ° 


head-banger. This is very funny, un- 
til one Is faced with the problem of 
crediting Ajax with some dignity and 
intelligence in his reconciliation 
scene with with Hector. Calchas, a 
croaking zombie in a wheel-chair, is 
just plain wrong. There are no fig- 
ures of dignity or authority in either 


ties and crushed glass. But their loss 
of impeccability is only momentary. 
They soon spring back into their 
thoughtful poses, spruce, decorous 
and apparently ageless, save for 
George’s slight loss of hair. A little 
more worldly and more disturbed, as 
they admitted, they continued to 
document, odd moments in their 
lives. The series Dusty Corners, 
catches- them musing in. empty, ram- 
shackle rooms, their momentary pre- 
sence throwing into contrast the 


. greater sense, of. time conveyed by 

v-lx; i . s.> - f • 

After this the .mood becomes more 
; anxious, .and aggressive. Now the 
donnCe i^often a piece of graffiti, 

•' ‘h® obscenity forming the .upper part 
of the; composition and providing its 
title. Pushed to the-side or squeezed 
• into ; corners , ,,Gi I be rtand George- are 
;no longer the subject, but observers 

S P rl hC c^ P ^ se< ! c !*yj»fe around, 
i 'them. Symmetry is used to heighten 

contrast: m, , •“Angry’, . two vertical 

* ra ffl c frame and still’ 


. v ' r sense ai 

fc 5 ; r P e P s presentation and ■ 

'•' Sm!* *!!? K n : poetry from 

scenes o( tore^om and degradation. 


tion : fo convey a sfcnpe of Inebriation 
mofe satire on the att wor|& Sjub- 
sequent, phqtqfpieces catch thfcm col- 
lapScd.pn the ..tqor, amid' empty 'bqt L . 


s camp. Priam is a spindle-shanked 
progenitor, ghostly in his white sheet 
and flowing locks; Agamemnon a 
- shell-shocked martinet, whose words 
are derided or ignored by all about 
him. Hector alone (Bruce Purchase) 
declaring' “I must not break my 
• faith”, attempts to assert some re- 
sidual connection between words and 
i actions, motives and deeds. 

1 Far more characteristic of this pro- 
‘ duction is Pandarus’s dribbling ei- 
\ citement, “Words pay no debts, gw 
5 her deeds ", and Troilus's contempt. 

1 uous destruction of Cressida's last 

■ letter, “words, words, mere words", 

1 It's a version in which words general- 

■ ly are sacrificed to spectacle. Troilui 
[ (James Hazeldine) delivers his linn 

in a high-speed gabble. Our atten- 
tion is deliberately distracted from 
1 the debates in the Greek camp, and 
! from Ulysses' long speeches, by such 
farcical pieces of business as 
1 Agamemnon compulsively popping 
pills, Nestor slobbering his way 
through an orange, and Ajax practis- 
ing karate on empty ammo-boxes. 
It s a world in which people prate, 
but nohody listens. Both sides, in 
their commitment to thoughtlessness, 
seem intent on mutually assured de- 
struction. 

The most spectacular figure, 
whose semi-divine presence comes 
increasingly to dominate the more 
sombre second half of this notorious 
ly disjointed play, is David Suchel'i 
Achilles. He emerges from bis teni 
as the Mr Universe of the gay mas- 
sage-parlour. He flexes his painted 
pectorals like a ring-master showing 
off to his Myrmidons, who appeal 
particularly predatory with their in- 
sect-like antennae. He is at once 
controlled and menacing, cowardly 
and complacent. It is Achilles whi 
presides over the marvellously ballet- 
ic battle sequences in which music 
and lighting combine to bring the' 
pent-up activity of the play to 3 
climax. 

Terry Hands has intelligently de- 
veloped the hints in the text concern- 
ing the relationship of Achilles and 
Patroclus, until it becomes the only 
physically convincing relationship in 
the whole play. By contrast, Parb 
and Helen appear as ageing hedon- 
ists, engaged in a jaded ritual, and 
Troilus and Cressida as naive and 
romantic adolescents. Whatever view 
the characters in the play take of the 
war, they are in-fact all caught up hi 
an epic struggle of sexual jealousy 
and revenge. 

In this production, the subject is 
the war; the love of Troilus and 
Cressida is relegated to a sideshow. 
They are victims of the war, and 
their intermittent appearances de- 
monstrate the disruptive effects of 
time and appetite on creatures wbotf 
morality is as conventionally oppw- 
tunistic as their desires. Cressida 
(Carol Royle) is a bored spoiw 
child, indulged by her uncle, at* 
tired of being overshadowed 
Helen. She loves it when, upon 
arrival at the Greek front line, she Is 
immediately the centre of attention 
of a group of war-weary men without 
wbmeu.pTroUus Is a shallow youth. Jo 
love with love, for whom botn Helen . 
and . Cressida appear as "pearls’'.. We 
are concerned less with the tragedy 
of these star-crossed lovers than with 
the process by which Troilus, like 
Menelaus and Achilles, finds an ex- 
cuse in sexual jealousy for a nihilism 
-which discovers a leSs unsatisfactory 
outlet in mindless acts of violence 
.tifon hr meaningless acts .of Jove. . . 

For much of this production I 
found myself resisting tne crude ex- 
aggerations of the imagery, th* 
coarse elements of force, the derust 
of tragedy, tenderness, or thought- 
fulness: Yet towards, the end the./ 
interpretation .did seem to h ^ve 
made spme raw- sense -of a pij 1 ) : 


^.deeply d^forbing' sh'owi ‘A 1 


foikl image of the play,' -Panqanf 
bequeathes us his diseases: ‘ WN*- 
.hanging On. the old barbed wre; Sg 




is the, continuation of lust by. pd*?. 1 


i-' : 
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The Delphic Idea and after 

By Oliver Taplin 


Greek Tragedy on Film 
National Film Theatre 


During the last twenty years there have 
been more than a dozen films inspired 
by Greek tragedy (several more than 
by Shakespeare - Derek Jarman’s 
weird Tempest was in fact the first for 
ten years). The National Film Theatre 
showed admirable enterprise in col- 
lecting all these together in its pro- 
gramme for June, along with five or six 
others remotely related. Happily, the 
NFT gained access to the Greek 
Tainiothiki (Film Archive), a treasure 
house which Mrs Aglae Mitropoulos 
has managed to protect even from the 
interference of transient political 
regimes. This brought to London some 
films which have not, I suspect, been 
seen before outside Greece. 

The most interesting was eleven 
minutes of Prometheus Bound in the 
ancient theatre at Delphi on May 9, 
1927. All the modern Greek produc- 
tions at Epidaurus and throughout the 
world have drawn sustenance from this 
event. Not that it was the first time 
Greek tragedy had been performed in 
modern Greece, even in the open. As 
soon as the “theatre" of Herodes 
Atticus had been excavated in 1867, a 
group of students performed Antigone 
with music by Mendelssohn. (The 
nearby Theatre of Dionysus, where the 
great tragedies were originally pro- 
duced, proved on excavation in the 
1880s to have been damaged and 
altered beyond repair, and no play has, 
so far as I know, been performed there 
since antiquity.) Tragedies had been 
.... regularly put on in Italian in the ancient 
theatre at Syracuse since 1914, but in 
Greece itself before 1927 there were 
only museum pieces for the dignitaries 
iit the dress circle; there was no living 
dramatic movement. 

The turning point was the "Delphic 
Idea". The poet Angelos Sikelianos 
(1884-1951) was a visionary who 
thought that the world might be saved 
. from rationalism and industrialism by 
“the female principle", blended with 
Orphism, Buddhism, Dionysus, Pin- 
dar and Aeschylus. He and his wealthy 
American wife, Eva Palmer, wanted to 
set up a university at the ngvel of the 
earth, the Omphalos, Delphi (at that 
time a primitive village). The univer- 
sity was to teach spiritual and commun- 
al values; and as a first step Delphic 
festivals were mounted in 1927 and 
1930^ where the productions of Aes- 
chylus were one element along with 
athletics, handicrafts, folk dancing, 
and spiritual sessions of all kinds. It all 
received little official support - in- 
deed Eva. embittered, left Greece. 
Sikelianos' idealism was undimmed, 


was in 1938 that the National Theatre 
first put on a performance, Sophocles' 
Electro, at Epidaurus. a site at that 
time well off the beaten track. Mrs 
Mitropoulos again produced a few 
minutes of film from her archive. Even 
without sound, the sight of Katina 
Paxinou clinging to the urn which she 
thinks houses ner dead brother is 
powerfully stirring (before long Pax- 
inou was to be filming For Whom the 
Bell Tolls In Hollywood). It is curious 
to see the great auditorium less than 
n quarter full for that historic occa- 
sion. There has been a festival there 
every summer since 1954, and it is 
rarely that fewer than 10,000 people 
are gathered there nowadays. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
get to a performance will know that 
(he great majority of the audience 
are not tourists or intellectuals but 


rather than from any lextbuuk. The 
1961 French film of Aeschylus' 
Persians by Jean Prat, by contrast, 
suffered from loo much deference to 
scholars. He had rend that early 
tragedy was like an oratorio: so his 
chorus scarcely moves, even during 


the shost-raising scene, but firmly 
stands its ground through intermin- 
able swelling discords. Tne costumes, 


obedient to the book, are "statu- 
esque” - in fact the whole cast looks 
and moves like the ghost of the 
Commendaturc. 

Sophocles’ Antigone, directed by 
George Tzavellas, and Euripides' 
Electro, hy Michael Cacoyannis. were 
both issued in 1961, and both starred a 
lit tie-known actress, Irene Papas. Anti- 
gone turned from the theatre into 
Hollywood epic. Horses gallop 
through monumental gateways. 


Cacoyannis lull botli the theatre and 
the studio behind and went out into the I 
countryside of Greece. This was not 
arbitrary, since Euripides' Electra has 
been married off to a smallholder to 
keep her out of the way, and the play is 
set at a rural hovel, not hefore the usual 
palace. Cacoyannis was also able with- 
out wilf ulncss to turn to the work-songs 
of Greek peasant women for his chor- 
uses. The play is a study in anguish, 
hatred and remorse. Cacoyannis pre- 
sents these strong emotions not 
through the minutiae of naturalistic 
psychological observation, but through 



formal grouping, significant movement 
and stylized close-up. The cinemn lias 
never been exclusively "photo- 
graphic": there has always been an 
alternative tradition (founded by 
Eiscnstein) which presents human be- 
haviour in un expressive artificial man- 
ner. Cncoyunnis’s crucial enterprise 
was to go whole-heartedly for this 
tradition. 

His energies were enhanced by those 
of two others: Mikis Theodornkis who 
wrote the music, and the actress Irene 
Papas. On one level this film 
marked the liberation of Greek 
tragedy from the theatre into the 
selr-sutfident, non- biodegrad able 
world of fiEm. At the same time, this 
could never have happened without 
the modern Greek tliea; .^.u tradition 
begun at Delphi in 1927. The stylized 
expressiveness, the disciplined fluidity 
of grouping, the techniques for con- 




Ode an dcr Genius. II", a prim by Wilhel Lehmbruck {188! - 1919) being 
sold at Sotheby's today. 


and much of his later work grew out 
of the Delphic Idea, but it never 
again found such substance. 

Even on an exceedingly primitive 

f tiece of film the snippets are enthral- 
ing. A limping Hephaesfos rivets 

the backcloth of th^^ffosfoyiM and 
Mount Kirphys. In telling contrast, the 
loyal and pacific Oceantds dance with 
graceful simplicity. Io, caught between 
gentleness and rugged power, rushes 
off to wander the world, and we hear 
her voice recede down the ravines. The 
choreography, the masks, the dojphin- 
omamented costumes were all Eva’s 
work. She wove the cloth on her own 
loom. The eagles are said to have-left 
their eyries on the shining crags, the 
Phaidmdes, to circle over this Prom- 
etheus. Zeus, the old . tyrant, had 
reason to stir, for it was this production 
which liberated the performance of 
ancient tragedy in modem Greece 
from the authorities, from propaganda 
and chhuvinibtlc piety. _ 

The Greek National Theatre was 
founded in 1930 and sooii began regu- 
lar productions of tragedy. An integral 
part of it was its drama School, which 
built up a training in spoken delivery 
and song, troupe-work- and choreo- 
graphy; Tl : has also supplied other 
companies which have grown up. It 


ordinary Greeks who have converged 
in a horde of buses. It is a five 
popular tradition. 

A tragedy was filmed In its entirety 
during public performance at Epf- 
daurus in 1961: Sophocles' Electra 
spain. It is not a technically disting- 
uished foat of photography, but it gives 
some idea of the accomplishments of 
the National Theatre and of the atmos- 
phere of its performances, down to the 
eeriepipingof the Epidaurus frogs. The 
play is bunt on the varied passions of 
one woman, and Anna Synodinou’s 
performance pulls its audience into a 
vortex of anguish and exultation 
(though Orestes is played by the same 
actor as in 1938, and the camera 
.ruthlessly turns to bathos Electra’s 
complaints about Orestes' long de- 
layed vengeance). Her slow, full move- 
ments are all weighted with feeling; but 
above all it Is her voice - her control of 
pitch, timbre, pace and volume - that 
grips even those with no knowledge of 
modem Greek. 

Another stage performance pre- 
served on film is Tyrone Guthrie’s 
Oedipus Rex from the 1954 and 1955 
seasons at Stratford, Ontario. Guthrie 

E ut. his actors-in grotesque masks ptid 
ftggy cloaks and gave them claws for 
hands; his chorus writhes in fogs of 
frozen carbon dioxide like creatures 
from the swamps of Traal. Yeats’s 
translation .is distinguished only in the 
.lyricf, and I found the highly mannered 
sing-song delivety rather absurd." My 
response to the film tallies with Marga- 
rete Bieber's to the original perform^ 
anca, which she records in her History 
" of the Greek and Roman Theater: u h 
ihad no' power to move the audience 
. .. ;• The movements were rigid and 
stylized in the extreme . . . The theater 
was too’ small for such a. severe and 
gigantic ' mounting. 1 ’ Thfc * camera 
magnified these distortions. Yet sdme 
of Guthrje's public were highly enthu- 
siastic. I suspecl that they were im- 
pressed in theway that one might be by 
witnessing (he dances 'atid rituals of 
' some 1 primitive tribe; thbugh .with.no 
. notion of their significance.; 

Guthrie. derived a specious iauthent- 
icity from using masks; but their de- 
sign, like the rest of the production, 
came from his strange imagination 


crowds mill, Creon dines reclining on a 
couch to the accompaniment of a 
flute-girl. Some of the settings work 
well. Tiresias halts Creon in an avenue 
of ominous cypresses; and the camera 
looks out from within the enve to frame 
Antigone in Its nigged maw as she 
approaches her “marriage-chamber 
and sepulchre". Manos iCatralfis is 
excellent as a lean and hungry-looking 
Creon - stubborn, cruel, worried, ana 
finally pitiable in Ills impotent re- 
morse. The film ends with his taking off 
his crown and going out into the 
wilderness; but Sophocles Implies that 
he will rule on in his comfortless 
palace. In Tragedy in the Victorian 
Novel, Jeannette King contrasts the 
tragic vision of the modern novelists, 
especially Henry James, with “the 
traditional tragic ending, the hero's 
death", and argues that they find it 
more tragib to live on - that “life must 
be taken up at a lower level of 
expectation", as George Elibt put it. 
But surely this Is precisely what We 
have In Sophocles’ contrast between 
Antigone and Creon. 

George Eliot rightly insisted that 
. Antigone is. qoi so much about burying 
corpses as about the conflict of loyally 
to family and to state. Liliana Cavani s 
film / Cannibal I (1970) did not take this 
point. The streets of Milan are littered 
with the corpses of rebels against the 


regime. Antigone, competently acted 
by Britt Ekland, Insists on ourying 
benps of them. She Is helped by a silent 
Christ-hippy figure going under the 
name of Tiresias. Much of this film has 
already dated more than Sophocles 
has. Tne most powerful, mid sophpe- 
lean, scene is tne quarrel between the 
dictator and his son Haembn.-a model 
cavalry officer. But (his Haem on can 
only fall back on his personal revulsion 
Since the populace o]f Milan is aCquie^- 
cent to the authorities; m Sophocles 
the point is that Hadmoa mfpi'rns 
Creon that 1 the people have turned 
against him. , , V. .'V 

The Tzavellas Antigone was well 
worth fishing; out of the archives 
(though this copy; which may be. the 
only one, has unfortunately lost five 
minutes from the middle),; Cacoyan- 
nis's Electra is, by contrast, still avail-. 
. able from -distributors, add rightly so. 


veying emotional intensity through 
voice and physique - all these were 
owed to the theatre. 

It was ten years before Cacoyannis 
filmed again lo Greek tragedy with his 
Trojan women (he It ad neon respon- 
sible in the meantime for Zorba the 
Greek). In 1971 the Colonels were 
strutting in Greece, the Americans 
were slaughtering and being slaugh- 
tered in Vietnam, and Euripides’ play 
about the futility of both victory and 
defeat was more than ever topical. The 
film was made in Spain, the dialogue 
was in English, the stars were Inter- 
national. Once more, Papas petrified 
the audience with her performance of 
Helen, fatal not so much for her beauty 
as for her powerful spirit. Everyone 
will remember Vanessa Redgrave's 
throat stretched to scream when 
-Andromache is told that herlittleson is 
to be thrown from the walls. But there 
is nothing memorable, good dr bad, 
about Katherine Hepburn's perform- 
ance as Hecuba, the behaved and 
humiliated queen of Troy, the role 
which runs through the whole of 
Trojan Women. The catalogue of hor- 
ror somehow lacks -particularity- 

Why was this by far the Ie$st success- 
ful of Cacoyannis’s “trilogy" of 
Euripjdean films? The suspicion lurks 
that it was partly because the dialogue 
was in English, losing -r to foreign enrs 
- the passionate obscurity of Greek. 
This complaint is nota9 mischievous as 
1 it might seem. Not only do we lack in 
the English-Speaking theatre a tradi- 
tion of intense stylized acting,. but we 
have in real life no accepted^ nfiode of 
uninhibited lamentation. Most cul- 
tures have their traditional expressions 
of grief, Margaret AlexiOu has demon- 
strated (in The Ritual Lament in Greek 
Tradition) the continuity of the mirof- 
ogl, the ritual lament, from ancient to 
modern Greece. In ’ Some areas it is 
-even Improvised from traditional 
motifs:; anyone who -has come under 
the . spell of Patrick Leigh Fermor’s , 
Mani will not forget the Maniot mirof- 
ogi for; the English airman; “Such a 
bright star should never hhve fallen lo 
the ground . ." Instead, the English 
stifiq distress .or are embarrassed at its 
expression!; This gives the acting of 
tragedy in, • Greek an Incalculable 
advantage. 

; ;Forhis Iphigenia (1976), -Cacoyannis 
returned to Greek and to Greece -c it. 
looks as though U ntight have actually 
been filmed at Aulis. Papa?.- and 


New Oxford books: 
History 

Windhorst 

A Political Biography 

Ludwig Windhorst (18)2-1891) 
rose to the leadership of the Centre 
(Catholic) Party in the 1870s. The 
Centre mobilized the Catholic third 
ol Germany, attached Ihe other 
discontented minorities, and 
eventually became the Reichstag’s 
largest party This study suggests 
that the cleavages opened up by 
the resulting conlliclwere at least 
as important as those produced by 
industrialization £25 6 August 

Fit for Service 

TheTrainingofthe 
British Army 1715-1975 

J.A. Houlding 

This study describes In detail the 
army's peacetime and wartime 
training regime, and Ihe broader 
aspects of training which gave rise 
- to it. in the period between the Duke 
ol Martborough'scampaignjsand 
the reforms associated with the 
Duke of York. £25 30 July 

The Writings and 
Speeches of 
Edmund Burke 

Volume V: India, Madras, 
and Bengal 1774-1785 

Edited by P.J. Marshall 

This is the first of lour volumes on 
Burke's Involvement with India. It 
traces the beginnings of Burke's 
interest In Indian government and 
his awareness of what h e saw as 
intolerable abuses to the point 
wheie he committed hlmselltothe 
prosecution of Hastings. It consists 
of speeches, parliamentary 
reports, and other writings. £55 

A Fourteenth- 
Century Scholar 
and Primate 

Richard Fltzraiph 
In Oxford .Avignon, 
and Armagh 

Katherine Walsh 

Here is the first full study of a key 
figureln the cultural, Intellectual, 

. and ecclesiastical relations 
between medieval Ireland and 
Western Christendom. The many 
facets of Fitzralph'e life and career 
are examined again st a broad 
background of the intellectual, i 
cultural, social, ecclesiastical, and - 
: political, context of fourteenth- 
century Europe. £22,50 

Angles, $axons, 
and Jutes : 

Essays presented 
toJ.N.L. Myres. 

Edited by Vera i. Evison 

J.N.L. Myres has always 
maintained that the study of the. . 
Anglo-Saxons In England has to 
beginwtth the Angles, .Saxons, and 
Jgtes on the Continent before, 
during, -and after the migration of. 
many of them to England. All the 
contributions here are concerned 
with peopleof these three tribes, ' 

*’ either on trie Continent o'r In 
England, from. the beginning of ihe 
migration lo trie uma of the general 
acceptance of Chrisilantiyin the . 
seventh century. Illustrated £20 
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his Iphigtniu tu .4 m/m unfinislu-il. hut 
lie see nr. tu have meant sm uncomfnri- 
nMc uncertainly In li;in^ over ihc.- 
dcsi nihil ity of the Greek “link war" I'm 
which Iphigenia gives fier life. 
Caenyannis simplifies this. Ilis 
Machiavellian Odysseus and the 
Ayatollah Calc lias conspire to ensure 
the sacrifice. 1 he wind was beginning 
to blow in any case, hut the blood lust 
of the army hud tn be titillated. 

Cacoyannis's presentation of the 
many 'headed monster the army f which 
is, of course, behind the .scenes in 
Euripides) is most effective. A sen of 
gleaming torsos, a swell of brutal 
slogans . sweat , boredom, the sup- 
pressed violence of impatience. 
Against (Ins background Mur finest 
scenes of (he film arc private and 
individual (and l:uripidcnn). Tatiana 
I’apanioskou as Ipliigciiiu really docs 
seem (o be ahoul liftci-n. on the border 
between imgainliness anil giucc. Her 
guileless yet mature pleas are unbear- 
able: 'it is sweet to see the light: do not 
make me see Ihe undcrwoi Id. I was (lie 
fiisl (o call you father, the first yon 
called child ..." C'usta Kazak os as 
Agamemnon meets (he challenge, tor- 
tured hy (lie trust and closeness of his 
daughter, humiliated and defensive 
before his wife, yet at the same lime a 
public figure, a leader of men. Arid 
Papas gathers to herself all the bitter- 
ness and desperation of misused wives 
over the centuries ns she pleads “do not 
force me to become evil to you". At the 
very end. as she departs from the shore 
at Aulis without her daughter, the 
rising wind blows her black nnir across 
her face like snakes, ilae snakes of an 
avenging Fury. 

Electro and Iphigenia are to inv mind 
far the best films yet made out of Greek 
tragedy; hut they are not, I suspect, 
nearly so well known as Pasolini's 
EtUjto Re (1967) and Medea (1970). 
For cinematographic virtuosity, for the 
exquisite juxtaposition of the beautiful 
and the repulsive, Pasolini may be 
supreme: but what about the films as 


on anthropology but not on anthropoi-, 
it dabbles with patterns of culture, but 
when it comes to personal relationships 
it is cold. Medea (Maria Callus's only 
film performance) hovers with a 
brooding, pricslessly inscrutability, 
but what does she feel or think about 
Jason? Wistful glances nt naked limbs 
are not enough. And there is nothing to 
make us feel that she cares at all about 
her children: they a re child- performers, 
uncomfortable in the presence of a 
stranger, a great star. Euripides per- 
suades us into circumstances where a 
mother might butcher her own chil- 
dren, and makes us feel them. 

Sophocles' Oedipus is driven by the 
will (o know. He does not see how 
painful knowledge will he, but that is 
l>ccnuse he is human rather than 
beenuse he is stupid. Pasolini's Oedi- 
pus is a moody, slow-witted man. 
driven primnrily by his Oedipus com- 
plex. (Jean-Paul Vemant’s demonstra- 
tion, in Myth anti Tragedy in Ancient 
Greece, that Freud hns no light to 
throw on Sophocles’ play seems to me 
conclusive.) The best minutes of the 
film are at the beginning and the end, 
set in contemporarv Italy. Everything 
in between is Africanized (thus, for 
example, ihe Delphic Oracle is n 
gaggle or witch doctors squatting under 
. a single tree in the desert). 1 Is Pasolini 
making profound points ahoul cultural 
relativity and “la pensto sauvage”, or is 
it rather that he was fascinated with 
photographing the Moroccan land- 
scape and Its inhabitants? The simplic- 
ity and laicizRtion which mndc The 
Gospel According to St Matthew so 
direct and urgent lose (heir point here. 
Edipo is after all Re: to become tiie 
lowest of men lie has first to be the 
highest, the brightest. (Yet I have to 
concede that Pasolini’s film is more 
thought-provoking thnn u worthy but 
lifeless version of Oedipus made by a 
British company, directed by Philip 
SovlKe, at Dodona in 1967.) 

I am aware of only one film of Greek 
tragedy which was not trawled by the 
National Rim Theatre’s net. In 1971, 
VasSitis Fot_opoulous, the stage desig- 
ner, made a"Yilm of Oresfes { mentioned 
in Mel Schuster’s The Contemporary 
Greek Cinema). It would have been 


in (cresting to see it. if "iilv because ii 
was sln»l in Mam. u haunted land of 
lowers and icriuccs which lifty veuis 
have turned from a crowded vendetta 
ridden society to a depopulated pro- 
montory. Some of tin 1 films which were 
shown, mi the oilier hand, had nuthing 
to do with Greek tragedy. Nifcos 
Nikokiidcs's Euritiicv DA 2U$7 { 1975), 
fur instance, is a purely personal 
fantasy MiklAs Jancsri's Elektru 
S:erelmem(Electru My Love, for some 
reason Englished as Elektreia > is based 
on ;i play hy I .iis/lP ( JyiirkA which owes 
nothing detectable to Greek tragedy. 
We are giv en beautiful photography of 
what seems to he ;t folk -dance farm, of 
buxom Magyar nudes and of horsemen 
in superbly laundered folk-shirts, fun 
the coin ehl, which is pure political 
symbol is in, seems banal and incoher- 
ent. 

When films such as these were 
included it might seem odd to have 
omitted a work which does have con- 


nexions with Greek n needy and is one 
of the best new films lor many years: 
Theof loros Angchmouios’s The 

Travelling Players f O Thiasos), first 
seen in 1975 - though I take it that this 
was because the National film Theatre 
currently hns a season devoted entirely 
to Angelnpoulos. 

Some have found The Travelling 
Players tedious, undisciplined, preten- 
tious and naive. I readily forgive all its 
fnults in return for its openness and 
power. For four hours without break 
the film truces (he fortunes of a troupe 
of entertainers, though not always in 
chronological order, from the pre-war 
fuse is l regime of General Mctnxas 
down to (lie election of the extreme 
right- wing government or Ficld- 
Murshol Pnpagos in 1952. The com- 


pany’'. act is the Pvrnmus-niKl-Tliishi: 
romance' of Golfu the shepherdess and 
her swain lasso, very tragical mirth, 
but their performances are fur ever 
interrupted: the secret police rounding 
up left-wingers in 1939. the Italian 
invasion in 194(1, the German occup- 
ation in 1941, the British "occupation” 
in 1944 (harshly condemned and sat- 
irized). and finally the civil war of 
1947-49: a harrowing decade from 
which Greece emerged, in Angelo- 
puulos's eyes, an authoritarian mon- 
archy, a source of loot for capitalism, a 
satellite and playground for richer 
nations. 

But while Tasso and Golfo never 
manage to reach their union in death, 
tlu- Moody tragedies of real life un- 
earned right tn rough to their cata- 
strophes. The second man in the 
troupe betrays its leader to the Ger- 
mans, lakes over, and marries the wife. 
Her daughter dedicates herself to wait- 
ing for revenge; and eventually in 1945 
her brother - Orestes - comes down 
out of the hills, where he is a commun- 
ist guerrilla, to shoot his mother and 
her Aegisthus on stage in mid- 
performance. Eventually he is cap- 
tured and, unlike the Orestes of 
(indent tragedy, executed. Judgment is 
passed on him, however, at his burial, 
in one of Ihe finest sequences of the 
film: as the earth is shovelled on his 
coffin the seven surviving members of 
the troupe stand and applaud, not just 
for a few seconds but for a full minute. 
Orestes has given the performance of 
his life. 

Aneelopoulos has turned Greek 
tragedy into the tragedy of Greece. 
The thiasos (which means more strictly 
the “troupe’’ or “company") symbol- 
izes the Greek people. Every character 


and event stands for some faction or 
attitude or event in the turbulent 
history of the time. But what makes 
this film so much better than the 
comparable allegories of Janc&rt or 
Pasolini is that it also succeeds on a 
personal level; each member of the 
troupe is a fully convincing individual. 
Thus, as Elcctra leads Orestes through 
the dark patrolled streets to revenge, 
while she is the ordinary people of 
Greece backing the partisans in the 
struggle against the collaborators with 
fascism, file is also a woman, tor- 
mented by loyalty to her dead father 
and hatred of his'lascivious betrayers. 
The fusion of the solid and abstract 
makes an emotional and intellectual 
impnet which is that of tragedy, in a 
way that is true of very few films. 

A ngciopoulos stands out like 
Poseidon front the New Ripple in the 
contemporary Greek cinema. A move- 
ment of young Turks (so to speak) 
gathered strength in reaction against 
the Colonels, and has produced some 
interesting films in the Inst ten years. 
They are very serious and very Greek. 
Tosontc extent they define themselves 


Myths of force 


By T. A. Shippey 

Clash of the TlMins 

Empire Cinema, Leicester Square 


Excall bur 

Studio 4 Cinema, Oxford Circus 


Myth, uccording to C. S. Lewis, is 
that kind of story which can instantly 
be recognized as signifying some- 
thing by Hnyone who hears even a 
plot-summary, no matter how 
attenuated or halting. This thesis is 
instantly disproved by the new MGM 
film Clash of the Titans, which man- 
ages to rehandle Perseus and 
Andromeda without getting n flicker 
of the numinous out of sacrificed 
maiden, sea- monster, cruel crawling 
foam or anything else, despite an 
illustrious cast including Laurence 
OlivieT as Zeus and Ursula Andress 
as a totally redundant, if stntucsque. 
Aphrodite. 

Much of the trouble comes from a 
variant of the Lewis thesis. This is a 
myth (so the producers seem to have 
told themselves). So you've got to 
have respect, you can’t just get on 
with the heroes and monsters, you 
have to have some background - 
Perseus as son of Danae and Zeus, 
Zeus as incorrigible philanderer, 
jealousy between Zeus and Thetis 
over the fates of their mortal sons, 
Thetis’ son Kalibos as the murderer 
of the herd of winged horses, Pega- 
sus as Inst survivor of said herd, and 
so on and so on, very much in the 
style of the post-Homeric poetasters 
who took the Fall of Troy back to 
Ledn’s egg, instead of starting with a 
bang like the Iliad. 

The result of this didactic interest 
is that many of the characters, and 
all Ihe Olympians, seem lo be there 
to pass on information-, while much 
of t.he information has to be re- 

K ated several times. Ammon: “The 
Imet of the gods can make you 
invisible”. Perseus, wonderingly. and 
milking the scene pretty hard: “In- 
visible?" Ammon, with genial toler- 
ance; “Invisible". If the story Bever-. 
ley Cross was writing had just been 
made up. you feel he would have 
driven on harder. But weighed down 


by ulil authority, he hns let details 
get in the way, as if assuming that 
(like the obscurities in Scripture) 
they must mean something or they 
wouldn't be there. 

Of course Clash of the Titans does 
mean something, in modern terms, 
but its myth or meaning is actually a 
tawdry one for a consumer society. 
The real influence on it, I suspect, is 
Star Wars, which in some respects is 
aped assiduously. In both films we 
have a hero selected for engaging 
good looks, like a beefy kid next 
door; a mentor who is wise and 
knowledgeable but also faintly 
comic, like the older generation as 
seen by 1 teenagers: a neroine who 
poses no great sexual challenge even 
to the insecure (Judi Bowkers nude 
scene as Andromeda is terribly taste- 
ful); and an overruling Force to 
assure its audience that Life really is 
in good hands. 

Both films insist furthermore that 
heroes win through because they’re 
so sincere, that bullies are always 


cowards, and that monsters lust have 
to be stood up to. Clash of, ihe 
Titans, then, trembles on the edge of 


Noddyland, and snatches nt cuteness. 
The imitation of Star Wars comes 
through most fatally in Bubo, the 
brave little clockwork owl sent down 
by Athene to show Perseus the way: 
he flutes and warbles in a tone all 
too derivative from Artoo Deetoo. 
The breath of Kraken knocks him 
down - but he recovers; and Pegasus 
flies free into the wild blue yonder; 
and only monsters die. This film 
even brings in Charon, the boatman 
of the Styx,' that sour ferryman 
whom poets tell of: yet it contains no 
fear, remains the product of a cul- 
ture (American culture) with no atti- 
tude in mortality. 

Er ealibur treats its source material 
(Malory’s Morte D' Arthur) more 
boldly and far more successfully. The 
adaptor, Rospo Pnllenbcrg, has de- 
cided what he thinks King Arthur 
means nowadays and to us, and has 
then pruned, spliced and rationalized 
ruthlessly, in obedience to a single 
conception. The sen that emerges 
may still have been in the story from 
the beginning; but it is something 
new just the same. Powerful stories, 
we realize, can metamorphose very 


the Greek (1964) - fun-loving, ignor- 
ant, impulsive: an image taken up by 
the package-tour brochures with tbeir 
Aphrodite Bench Hotels and Zorba's 
Discos. 

Yet the only film from a young 
director with declared tragic ancestry is 
Costas Ferris's Prometheus Second 
Person Singular ( 1975) , a self indulgent 
stream of whimsy, and a far cry from 
the Delphic Idea. There seems to have 
been a rejection of ancient Greece as a 
symbol of conservatism and pedantry. 


Hourly out of all recognition with the 
years, just like human beings. 

Significantly enough, the very title 
points to a Malorian lapse. Excalibur 
is vital to the Arthur story at two 
points - at the end, when he begs his 
last knight lo throw it away (you 
feel, so that the boat can come for 
him from -Avalon), and at the start, 
when he pulls it from the stone, in 
between it is rather an embarrass- 
ment. What does Arthur need Lan- 
celot for, if he has the Sword of 
Power? And what about the Sword 
he got from the Lady of the Lake 
(who after all seems to reclaim it)? 
Which sword is Excalibur. and what 
docs it do? 

In the film this has all been sorted 
put with great economy. The Sword 
in the Stone is Excalibur, driven 
there by the dying Pendragon, last 
legitimate king. Arthur conquers 
through it - but only when he fights 
for unity and the land. When he 
fights Lancelot for sport, he is 
beaten by a better man, till, in rage, 
he calls on Excalibur to use its own 
power. Lancelot is smashed down 
straight away, but the sword, used 
unjustly, breaks. “He who the sword 
of heaven would bear / Must be as 
holy as severe ..." But Arthur sees 
the point; his humility and remorse 
mend the sword; it is restored by the 
fish-scaled Lady of the Lake. 

’• AIL this, ' clearly, is about the cor- 
ruptions of absolute power and 
about pigs turning into farmers, that 
most modern and least Malorian 
theme. Excalibur is the Sovereignty 
of England, or Force Made Leg- 
itimate. And Arthur is very closely 
identified with his land, with Eng- 
land or Britain. When he Is 
estranged from Guinevere (Cherie 
Lunghi incidentally, the kind of girl 
whom everyone wants to meet at a 

n , a pole away from Judi Bowlier 
ndromeda), the land goes bar- 
ren. When he remembers his sacred 
duties the very rivere and moss and 
blossom come to his assistance. 

Why this should be a theme of 

C ower in our times 1 am not sure, 
ut .one wonders if it is not some 
kind of feble for unity and against 
the divisions of class. Pqllenberg has 
hacked down most, of the Arthurian 
“middlogame” to Sir Perdval, Grail- 
achiever, “savage man" turned 


It is inevitable that modern Greek 
culture should have a love- hate relat- 
ionship with antiquity: such a past is a 
monumental burden, impossible to live 
up to or to live without. Elytes writes 
“They gave me Greek ns my language, 
I The poor house on Homer's shores'’; 
but Seferis's image for the past is more 
oppressive - “I woke up with a marble 
hcail in my hands". Tne film-makers 
should, however, be able to feel more 
independent than the poets; and they 
have the vigorous theatrical tradition 
to tap. It is encouraging to learn that 
the fine tragic actress Aspassia 
Papnthanassiou has recently set up a 
company of travelling players which 
performs ancient and modern plays 
throughout Greece in any available 
hall, playing-field or plateia. 

Most of the films gathered by the 
National Film Theatre have been de- 
rived from the Oedipus and Elcctra 
dramas. It is curious that certain other 
Greek tragedies have not inspired any 
cinema, not even those which offer 
some sort of timeless opposition 
between culture and nature, society 
and individual: Euripides’ Bacchae, for 
example, or his Hippolytus. (I do not 
count Dassin's Phaedra, 1961, which 
does not begin to grapple with Hip- 
polytus' asceticism, his rejection of 
cnrnality for the purity of tne “uncut 
meadow".) Or consider the possibili- 
ties of Sophocles' PhUoctetes. Personal 
and political, means and ends, ambi- 
tion, integrity, compromise, disease, 
hatred, friendship, a false world with 
intimations of n true one. All these 
"modern" preoccupations ore given 
physical particularity in a wild setting 
of sea, crags ana shore. Angelo- 
poulos’s metamorphosis of Philoctetes 
might awaken the dead, 


knight, the boy from the kitchens, 
like Arthur promoted with sudden 
magnanimity from the ranks. By 
contrast Mordred in his obscenely 
nippled Gucci armour has the petu- 
lant face and manners of the aristo- 
crat by birth. His mother Morgana 
(Helen Mirren), uses the Charm of 
Creation ? another Pallcnberg idea, 
exploitatively, without Merlin’s finer 
ecological sense. Both speak haughty 
Received Pronunciation English, 
quite unlike Merlin's faintly Celtic 
accent and the very distinct West 
Country burr of Arthur (played by 
Nigel Terry, who does an excellent 
job of suggesting change and 
growth). 

Does it work? Watching a film one 
has little time to brood and (unlike 
Clash of the Titans) Excalibur does 
not seem to have a book-of-the-film 
coming along in support. However, 
one point in it which everyone can 
grasp is about the attractions of viol- 
ence. William Hobbs, as Fight 
Arranger, has done a magnificent 
job of recreating the tactics of 
armoured warfare, where weight and 
strength count for more than finesse 
or speed, and where you can never 
be sure who is behind the other 
visor. In such circumstances it must 
be a great help to lose your temper. 
And one after another, Leode- 
grance, Arthur, Lancelot, Mordred 
rail to the lust- like temptation of wrath: 
Uther’8 armoured rape of lgerne 
only makes the point graphic. Res- 
traint is pain, excess is pleasure. 
That is why the king should not be 
maimed, must be whole enough for 
desire, and yet hold back . . . 

The modernity of this film, which 
makes Merlin (Nicol Williamson) a 
scientist, and the Grail an object 
without religious significance, is very 
striking, but in the end neither 
licentious nor inappropriate. As a 
film Excalibur corresponds to T. H. 
White’s Once and Future King. Bold, 
novel, free with the letter and true 


ing it can adapt to circumstances Sir 
Thomas Malory never thought of. 
This, surely, is the way to work. 
Clash of the Titans, for all its care, 
assumed it was dealing with a dead 
issue. 

Commentary continues on page 82. L 
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to the editor 


Dostoevsky 
and the Jews 


Kennedy limy lit lea'll have suc- 
ceeded in wounding the iniellectiiiil 
arrogance of a profession which 
claims that "a mere layman could 


:rc layniai 

Sir. - In his review of David L. n J“ possibly discuss intelligently the 
Goldstein’s Dostnyi'esfcy and the place of Medicine m Society . 

Jews (July 3) Robert Alter refers in ROBERT REED, 

the “Jewish fireman" who witnesses l ) ;iNil>l College. Oxford UXI 3BJ. 

Svidngailov s suicide at ihe end of IS IUI , ltue u> , lle realise , 

Lnmv and Pumdiment. Not firem. . fr csl Highlanders are in a tradition I 

surely, hut guardsman; more sneiifi- of | e! , rn ing English as a fi.reiun laii- 

cally one of the imperial guardsmen u/ it i n J Drl guage and lienee d«> mu speak it with 

un ceremonial duty in S Petersburg, W. H. AUCleil ^..purifies. Certainly it was once 

who wore an Achilles helmet . , , IM tme, as he suvs. Hun West Iligldaiid- 

Among those conscripted into milit- Sir. - I m sm prised to find Peter L . rs Wc(c iM1:irilv chielu-speakiug 
ary colonies by Arakcheev, the evil p,,| ter (July 3) suggesting dial nmic . |nJ i ciirm ‘ aiu i siKjke English as :i 

genius of the last years of Alexan- „f us“ can have seen Auden s “l uni- f • j ai ,„ uage . But that was all a 

ucr s reign, were numbers of young m y did ns mother told him verse 5 nu ? aE0 u . SHVS j, wns 


Gaelic in 
the Highlands 


i possibly discuss intelligently the Sir. - While I cordially salute 
ice of Medicine in Society”. James Hunter for his thoughtful rc- 

■ ifiupii-i ijrnn view of in v hook Scent 1 } frtnn a 
ROBERT RELIT. W ^ i/i/i/ , ||/ , may I gi-nl- 

llalliol College. Oxford 0X1 3BJ. |y rebut his assertion that speech I 

quote is not true to life It treatise 


W. H. Auden 


One should never underestimate Humphrey Carpenter's new hingra- |lllc | cr ' n, t . Oppression and when, as 

the range and potency of this novel- phy - ate wdl aequninied willi that |l|u . (lf mv J wnk1tfl!l s; ,ys. children 

isl\ lumioiii, a solvent of every sort particular squib from flic juvenilia. school "were ". . . strapped ittur- 
ol crackpot or disagreeable hcliel JOHN MOI l\. cilessly lor speaking l iridic". 1 1 

which the doctrinaire Dostoevsky . ... a ii. an . | lorl- would not he easy to find a teacher 

may have held. This i-. signal mst- M A,luns ’ lkrl in „ 1L . Wttl Highlands these days, m 

.nice. Svidiigiiilov looks absolutely oven in the fairly recent past, who 

OK - blue-eyed, fluxen-liairod. ihe taught English as a foreign language, 

idenl orthodox Slav - hut in lum A fvW p „ekels of mainly older 

there is only a rcpt.Kiyc cmg hmj I Van people do survive in the West lliuli- 

and boredom. He is tlu- accursed lands who fit Mr Hunter's image, nut 

3 it a J.y“' S| ,h" the Terrible a™ «. ».»« hdr* L. m 


JOHN MOI E. 
Street. St Albans, llerl- 


Ivan 

the Terrible 


“ r ' 7”' "1 7" llIC I Cl 1 1U1C these are small and lading tast. in 

lo America , as he says, ihe villages along the Norih-Wost coast, 

r^rYew in hk im^riM Russk f unb Sir. - It is a pity that your reviewer, children tell me that their parents 

fonn makes thi Sroner^ronounce- Kyrill-itzLyon d6es not quote me with will not speak Gaelic to them . Can- 
me n of in iomfkRc orthodoxy- accuracy (June 5). He left out an not is often nearer the truth. Agum 
"vni can't doThni i ere “ere" ^ important word in my opening sent- the ambivalence towards Gaelic and 
You cant do mm mere neix . ence, in my book h-an the Tvrr'me, and its culture, which I also den] with in 

There is nothing nrcnnc or symbo- introduced an example of tautology Scenes from a Highland Life, u ri- 
fle about the episode. It is extremely into nnother quotation. I began my doubtedly contributes to parental 
and obviously funny, and thus biography with this sentence: “The attitudes. 

humane. Nor does it matter if Svidri- Russians spare their tyrants. They kill Sad it may be, but the truth is that 
gailov is intended to he a Polish- only those monarchs that lack burbar- m e once ••purer” English diction that 
Lithuanian landowner, another of ity. Your reviewer omitted the word M r Hunter has in mind has been 
Dostoevsky’s dislikes. It makes it all "monarchs”, thus impairing its heavily diluted - the result of many 
the funnier. meaning. cultural influences; travel, sojourns 

JOHN BAYLEY. On another page I referred to “reli- in cities, military service, a wish to 
_ . . , „ r»vf«r,i eious and ideological” motives for- assimilate, the influence of "outsid- 

St Catherines College, uxtoru Jr^pTinsinn. m, Fitzi.ynn altered this, in er” teachers in local schools, to meii- 
U\1 3UJ. tiis review, lo “religious and tlicolo- lion hut a few. 

gicnl". RALPH GLASSER. 

His criticism concerning etymology 96/100 New Cavendish Street, 
<rr»i was completely unfounded. If he asks a London W1M 7FA. 

1 lie UnmaSKing Russian, or consults a dictionary, he 

«>« j ■ • * will find that all the Russian words I rhfirlpd f'nmntOVl 

of Medicine’ translated into English are correctly V.Iiarie!> V.UlIipiUll 

rendered. And his final comments sir, - Nigel Cross puts forward the 
Sir. - Inn Kennedy could hardly a bo U t the absence of any mention of suggestion (June 19) that the pros- 
hnve asked for a hetter vindication Russian policy and national interests p cC t 0 f a pension was the reason for 
of the criticisms of the medical pro- suggests that he merely dipped into the the decision of Charles Compton, nn 
fession made in his Retlh Lectures book, as I deal with these topics in accomplished artist, to paint for 
than J. F. Wntkins's testy review every chapter. pleasure rather than u livelihood. 

(June 26). Kennedy's first criticism In one detail he was correct. Calher- Provision for family and old age is u 

was that judgments regarded as | nc the Great's war in 1796 was against constant and not a contemptible 
purely "medical" often involve judg- p crs j aj not i n( fi a . Details of Paul’s preoccupation of mankind, ana may 
nients of value in the making of CQmpa jg n against India, that is the well have been a contributory factor: 
which a medical training confers no British, whom he expected to fight in but not the most important. With his 
special expertise, eg, decisions to Afghanistan, are given by the nislo- evangelical background, this would 
grant or refuse abortions, to switch ^ans of that period, as your reviewer seem to have been n matter of tem- 
off or continue life-support discover. perament. Never a robust man, of a 

machines, to classify people as men- „ h i d . b| ame a writer gentle, puritan disposition, he may 

tally ill. This Watkins regards as a fo uSlSuo ^ . « Sf I Save rome to see tfc bright i circle of 
puerile resentment of the authority were ma king them up as I went along, his youth as tarnished, and to feel 
conferred by "expertise and rational- wcrc s cdawhc tarr that he was not cut out for Ihe 
ity". thus missing the point entirely - rR . V Bohemian life, preferring the disci- 

yet Watkins himself muses that “The 20 Park Street, Brighton. ph ne 0 f office routine relieved by 

problem jn defining mental illness is ma „y interests; his domestic life 

that ... it is not easy ... to be sure beating favourable comparison with 

what the term ‘ill’ means in this hjs contemporaries'. Thus he chose a 

context’’, and that "What is certain" Wfllnnlp life that can be described as obscure 

is that members of society are dls- X1AII j„ t j, e sense that it brought him 

tressed by "the patient’s" actions and neither fame nor notoriety, but the 

words and turn to "experts" for help. Sir, - It seems to me that William record of which, even for one year, 
Kennedy's second, related, criticism Crowder’s letter (July 3) - preferring is of importance to the- social nisto- 
is that medicine is concerned with (hat Walpole’s correspondence be rian as a piece of authentic manu- 
scientific research to such an extent assigned to an Englisn reviewer - script material illuminating the lives 
that insufficient attention and re- betrays a lamentable chauvinism, of our ancestors, 
sources are devoted to means of Some years ago the New York Re- , pijntce H TURNER 

avoiding “illness" in the first place - view of Books did exactly that, and _ ’ „ 

for example, the high rate of perinat- the result was a curious "tribute”, ^he Green, UUiebournc, nr Can- 
al mortality among the working clas- which I doubt that Mr Crowder terbury, Kent, 
ses suggests that it might be sensible WO uld endorse. In this century, at llomlnl 

to devote greater resources, to such least, eighteenth-century literary and XlaflUCl 

undamorpus work as is done by so- historical scholarship has been pro- sir _ Your ' Commentator (Keith 
cinl workers, at the expense, if <j UCB d. shared, and appreciated on Walker, July 3) asks whether Hand- 
necessary, of treatment which is far both sides of the Atlantic, My tn- B p s [fmrfc was really performed at 
. more expensive in terms of the lives bute to W. S. Lewis contains no hint Queen Anne’s court. He must surely 
likely to be saved, but in which the that it is confined to American or know thc 0( j e f or the Queen's birth- 
medical profession, because of its excludes English admirers. Although ^ which Handel and his poet 
Institutional values, has a far greater expressed in less fulsome terms than (Ambrose Philips?) would hardly 
interest, such as heart transplants. Mr Crowder’s it reflects the appre- have written unless a performance 
Watkins's reply that if “a piece of dation of readers throughout the was at | east expected, 
equipment, costing a million pounds, English-reading world. Perhaps Mr HAl PH . p autc 

could help to alleviate the lot of only Crowder will find some consolation . ■ 1 

one patient every ten years", then in the fact that I wrote my review in ' Lincoln College. Oxford 0X1 

the doctor must get that equipment. South Kensington, 3DR. . 

demonstrates the point perfectly. . ROBERT HALSBAND. T. — “ — ' ~ — 1 — 1 ITT 

Watkins’s spluttering conclusion, de- _ r - k o } . totheeditor* is also on page 814, 

scribing Kennedy's work as absurd, The G amck Club, Garnek Slreet, w«h “Amoij , this week's contrihu- 
trivial and immature,, suggests that London WC2. tors* and Author, Author* , 


ity". thus missing the point entirely - 
yet Watkins himself muses that "The 
problem in defining mental illness is 
that ... it is not easy ... to be sure 
what the term ‘ill’ means in this 
context", and that “What is certain" 
is that members of society are dis- 
tressed by "the patient’s" actions and 
words and turn to "experts" for help. 


ere making them up as I went along. 

FRANCIS CARR. 
20 Park Street, Brighton. 


Horace Walpole 
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to the editor 



H. P. Lovecraft 

Sir, - S. S. Prawer's excellent re- 
view of S. T. Joshi's H. P. Love craft: 
Four Decades of Criticism (June 
19) says many things that have long 
needed saying, but it does contain a 
couple of points (hat are disputable. 

As regards I lie number of novels 
Unit Lovecraft wrote: unless one uses 
a very limiting definition of a novel, 
Lovecraft wrote not one novel, but 
at least three - At the Mountains of 
Madness, The Shadow over inns- 
mouth, The Case of Charles Dexter 
Ward and perhaps, arguably, The 
Shadow out of Time. That H.P.L. 
had a disastrous penchant for "smash 
endings” does not keep these works 
from ncing novels, especially since 
Ward lias a similar "surprise" end- 
ing. 

On the number of Lovecraft 's 
books published during his lifetime: I 
am sure that Prawcr knows the situa- 
tion and avoided it because of its 
complexity, hut Lovecraft hnd two 
such books. The Shadow over Inns- 
mouth is unquestionable. The 
second, The Shunned Huiisc, de- 
fends un the definition of publica- 
tion. Sheets of fhis book were 
printed around 1928, and a few 
copies were bound and distributed 
(with a copyright notice) by R. H. 
Barlow, n friend of Lovecraffs, 
while Lovecraft was still alive. In 
American law this probably consti- 
tutes publication. 

On Lovecrafl's knowledge of su- 
pernatural fiction: it was more lim- 
ited than Prawer states. Lovecraft 
had an excellent knowledge of 
Edwardian and con temporary super- 
natural fiction, but his Knowledge of 
" earlier material was limited. What he 
knew of Gothic fiction he picked up 
from Edith Birkhead and Montague 
Summers, and went little beyond 
them. He was very weak on Victor- 
ian literature. He dismisses LeFanu 
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with a brief comment and seems to 
have been unaware of the work of 
Mrs J. If. Riddell. Mrs Henry 
Wood, Mary Brad don, Rhoda 
Broughton, and others. 

Finally, Lovecrafl’s famous 
mythical hook, The Nccronomicon. 
The obvious translation of the title is 
based on nekros (corpse, dead per- 
son) and -nomikos (pertaining to 
management, ns in cco-numics.l, with 
biblion understood. The whole 
would he The Hook on the Manage- 
ment of the Dead, or in modern 
parlance. How to Control the Dead, 
a truly necromantic work. 

EVERETT F. BLEILER. 

426 Spring Avenue, Ridgewood. 
New Jersey. 

Westminster 

Architecture 

Sir, - I would like to draw the 
attention of your readers to the 
Architectural Archive for the Houses 
of Parliament that is at present being 
formed in the House of Lords Re- 
cord Office. 

Tlie archive was set up following a 
resolution of the l-lniisc of Commons 
Services Committee on March 21, 
1979: “that a service be established 
for the collection, cataloguing and 
copying of architectural drawings and 
related matter relevant to the Palace 
of Westminster and its adjoining 
buildings, for permanent preserva- 
tion with the records of both 
Houses'*. The work is under the 
joint supervision of the Librarian of 
the House of Commons and the 
Clerk of the Records, House of 
Lords, and has been in progress for 
eighteen months, 

A first part of the archive is now 
in working order and is available to 
the public in the Search Room of the 
House of Lords Record Office. Jt 
contains photographic copies of the 
original drawings from 'which the 
Palace was built following the fire of 
1834, and those of subsequent altera- 
tions up to the present day, A lim- 
ited amount of material on the 
Palace before 1834 will also be col- 
lected. The major source of relevant 


material is the Public Record Office, 
Kcw. with important other sources at 
the Drawings Collection nf the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and 
the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
Many of the drawings for post-war 
alterations are held by various 
branches of the Department of the 
Environment. The copies, which are 
selected for both their practical value 
and historical importance, arc easy 
to handle and the detail is clearly 
legible. The accompanying cata- 
logue, also available in the Search 
Room, is organized under topo- 
graphical headings and provides brief 
comments on the actual state of the 
building compared with original de- 
sign. [ should emphasize that the 
archive is not yet complete and the 
work on it will continue for some 
years. 

It is felt that the organization of 
this archive will make it possible to 
demonstrate both the history and the 
present state of the architecture of 
this splendid building more coherent- 
ly than has hitherto Deen possible. It 
will provide a useful service both (o 
scholars and also to those who have 
the current responsibility for main- 
taining, and, as instructed by both 
Houses, altering the Palace. A copy 
of the catalogue of the archive is 
deposited with the National Monu- 
ments Record. 

The work so far has, however, 
revealed many gaps in a complete 
coverage. It is clear that several 
young draughtsmen took tracings 
and originals from Barry's office, 
and occasionally Westminster draw- 
ings have turned up in the sale 
rooms. A set of plans of the Palace 
were engraved in 1852 showing the 
building before the construction of 
the West front to Old Palace Yard, 
but only a ground plan is so far 
known to have survived. Almost no 
designs are known for the superb 
decorative woodwork of the mid- 
nineteenth century that was used 
throughout the building. It would be 
most valuable to include nineteenth- 
century photographs of interiors. J. 
Harrington’s Westminster Abbey and 
Palace, 1869, with some excellent 
photographs, seems to be an isolated 


Author, Author 


j Competition No 58 

1 Lords are lordliest in their wine. 

2 Most lords nre feeble and forlorn. 

3 We have many sorts of lord in our 
country: lords haughty, who think 
that commoners all seek their ac- 

S uain lance and must be kept at a 
istance; lords affable, who fike 
mixing with their fellow-men of all 
degrees apcl know. the conventions 
of fcood society by which introduc- 
tions are effected; lords lavish and 
leisurely and dead-broke lords ea- 
ger to corn an honest living. In 
Lord - we see the lord predatory. 
He appears to thlrik that his 
barony gives him the right to a 
seat at the dinner-table in any pri- 
vate house in the kingdom. 

Fear_ of (his lord is clearly the 
beginning of wisdom. 

Result of. Competition No 55 

Winker: J. Coggrave. 78 Hillcrcst. 
Middle Herrington, Sunderland, 
Tyne and Wear. 

Answers: 

I Buy a book in brown paper 
From Faber & Faber 
To see Annie Liffey trip, 

tumble and caper. , . 

- blurb by Janjes Joyce , for the 
publication of Anna Livia Plitr- 
abclle, 1929. , 


example before a comprehensive sur- 
vey was made by Sir Benjamin Stone 
in the 1891b. 

I would like to appeal to your 
readers for information about any 
plans, designs or photographs of any 
date which they think may be re- 
levant to this project, and of whch 
copies might be made for inclusion 
in the archive. The House of Lords 
Record Office is always interested in 
acquiring such material. 

A. WEDGWOOD. 

Architectural Research Assistant, 
Record Office, House of Lords, 
London SW1A 0PW. 

‘The Lord 
of the Sea’ 

Sir, - No doubt M. P. Shiel's fin de 
stecle novels are not to everyone’s 
taste and Julia Briggs is entitled to 
her opinion of the general merits of 
The Lord of the Sea (June 26). But 
potential readers of the latest reprint 
should not be put off by your re- 
viewer’s misleading reference to “its 
virulent antisemitism". In the closing 
chapters Richard Hogarth discovers 
that he is himself a Jew and rules as 
Judge over Israel; and it is argued 
that the re-establishment of a Jewish 
nation-state made possible a return 
to the primitive virtues of the sim- 
plicity and honesty that had been 
suppressed while Jews were dis- 
persed throughout Europe. 


I might also point out that this 

!55 k W w- pre ™ usly re-issued i n 
f ch 9 by v,clor G °Nancz, of all pub- 
lishers the one least likely to associ 
»te himself with any form 0 f1S 
seinitism. unu 

G. R. WOODWARD. 

3 Gilbert Court, Green Vale, Han- 
ger Vale Lane, London W5 3AX. 

‘The Pilot’ 

Sir - In Chapter XXIV of Feni- 
moreCooper's The Pilot (1823), an 
American seaman mentions "Queen 
Anne’s pocket-piece: which ... sent 
a ball from Dover to CalaiV’.Can 
any of your readers help the curenl 
editor of a scholarly edition of this 
work by identifying the source of the 
allusion? 

KAY SEYMOUR HOUSE, 

Payson, Illinois 62360. 

The Rev Brian A. Blade, Mr Ed- 
ward Storey, and Mr George Dixon 
hope to establish a national John 
Clare Society, based in the poet's 
native village of Helpston, with the 
intention of providing information, 


arranging tours, conducting seminars 
and readings, and organizing an 
annual gathering of members to dis- 
cuss the poet’s work. Interested 
readers should write, enclosing SAE 
to the above at The Parsonage, Gol- 
den Drop, Helpston, Peterborough, 
Cambs for further details. 


Among this week’s contributors 


£n™ r *nH r< ; invi,c i d IO L dentify the sources the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so that they reach this office not later 
than Friday, August 7. A prize of £10 is offered for the flrst co^ct sefnf 
answers to be opened, or failing that the most nearly correct - in which case 
inspired guesswork will also be taken into consideration 

Si It W *■ 


Fleur Adcock’s most recent volume 
of poems, The inner Harbour , was 
published in 1979. 

P.R. Ava’s books include Mdhringen 
und seine Esel (Stuttgart, I960), and 

ford ^9§0) HU Clll “ ed Reisn 

Jonathan Barker is Librarian of the 
Arts Council Poetry Library. 

Robin Briggs is a Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

David Bromwich teaches in the En- 
glish Department at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Richard Brown is co-editor of The 
James Joyce Broadsheet. 

Rodin Buss is a lecturer in French at 
Woolwich College of Further Educa- 
tion. 

Humphrey Carpenter’s biography of 
W. H. Auden was published last 
month. 

Patricia Craig’s critical study, The 
Lady Investigates: Women Detectives 

J P ■ m .■ ■■ ■ 


2 With a flat in Chelsea of a bogus 

With surrealist pictures, and* books 
, ■ puffed by Gollancz, 

With a degree of complacence 
which nothing could enhance. 
And without one sole well-wisher 
to kick him in the pants. , . 

- William Plomer, “Father and 

. . . Son: 1939” 
3.;To: thee, With hopp aiid terrOr 
’ dumb. 

The unfledged MS, authors come; 

. Thous prinlest all - and sellest 
some - My Murray, 

. - Byron, “To Mr. Murray" 

Result of Competition No 56 

Winner: Jean E. Elliott, 180 Ashley 
Gardens, Emery Hill Street, London 
SWIP IPD. • 

Answers: 

' 1. Give Dayrolles a chair. 

- Last words of Lord 

. Chesterfield. 

2 This hath nof offended the king. 

- Sir Thomas More (drawing nis 
beard aside as he placed his nead 


and Spies in Fiction , a collaboration 
with Mary Cadogan, was published 
earlier this year. 


on the block) 

3 God bless you, mV dear, 
j - Last words of Dr Johnson (to 
Miss Morris, who had come tp ask 
■ ■ ■ ' his blessing), 1 


John Crook is the author of The 
Evolution of Human Consciousness, 
1980. 

Nigel Cross is writing a book on the 
conditions of nineteenth-century au- 
thorship. 

J.B. Donne is the translator of Gau- 
guins Noa Noa, 1980. 

Alastair’ Fowler’s books include 
Triumphal Forms: Structural Patterns 
in Elizabethan Poetry, 1970, and 
Conceitful 1 Thought, 1975. 

David Gascoyne’s Collected Poems 
fere published in 1965. His Journal 
1936-37 was published in 1980. 

Robert Hals band is a professor of 
English at the University of Illinois. 

R.V. HoldsWorth’s edition of Mid- 
dleton and Rowley’s A Fair Quarrel 
was published in 1974. 

R.J. Holunodale's books include 
Thomas Mann: a Critical Study, 
1971, and Nietzsche, 1974. 

Danwl Karlin is a lecturer in En- 
glish at University College London. 

John Keep is . Professor of Russian 
History at the University of Toronto 
and the author of The Russian Re- 

rton 1976* $ tlldy * n Mass Mobiliza 


R.J. Knecht is Senior Lecturer in 
History at the University of Birm- 
ingham. 

Hermione Lee is the author of The 
Novels of Virginia Woolf, 1977. 

Laurence Lerner's most recent 
collection of poems. The Man l 
Killed, was published earlier this year. 

Peter Lomas's The Case for a Per- 
sonal Psychotherapy will be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS. 

George MacBeth’s most recent col- 
lection of poems is Poems of Love 
and Death , 1980. 

John Mole’s new collection of 
P°ems, Feeding the Lake, will be 
published by Seeker and Warburg 
later this year. 

Rooer Morgan’s books include West 
European Politics since 1945: the 
°f ^ te European Commun- 

Andrew Motion won the first 
Arvon Foundation/Observer Poetry 
Competition earlier this year. 

David Nokes is a lecturer in English 
at King’s College, London. 

Richard Osborne is a regular contri- 
butor to Gramophone. 

Graham Petrie’s novel Sea Horse 
was published last year. 

Joseph Rykwert’s most recent book 
is The First Moderns: The Architects 
of the Eighteenth Century, 1980. 

.. .Of feiBTonKBR Salvesbn is Professor 
of English at the University of 
Reading. 

Thomas A. Sebeok’s latest book is 
The Play of Musement, 1980. 

T. A. Shippey’s books include a study 
of Beowulf, 1979. 

Frances Spalding's biography of 
Roger Fry was published last year, • 

George Steiner’s books include 
Heidegger and On Difficulty, both 
1980. His novel, The Portage to San 
Cristobal of A.H., was published 
earlier this year. ; 

Oliver Taplin’s most recent book is 
Greek Tragedy in Action, 1979. 

Terence De Verb White’s Birds of 
Prey was published last year. >/ 

David WaTKjn’s books Include The 
Life and Work of C.R. Cockerell, 
R.A., 1974, and the Rise of Archi- 
tectural History, 1980; . 
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Massive freaks of fancy 


J. MOR1MUNT CROOK: 

William Burges und the High Viiinrinn 
Dream 

454np. John Murray. £4tJ. 

ti 7195 3K22 X 

Thu weight and massiveness of Wil- 
liam Burges's style are eminently 
characteristic of English architecture 
from 1K50-7U. though it is still not 
clear why the Gothic Revival passed 
through this phase, nor what its 
aggressiveness may have signified. 
The Burges style, bright, massive, 
eclectic and gem-studded, is perhaps 
must memorably and appropriately 
deployed in portable objects such as 
dog-collars, chalices, decanters, tea- 
pots and wash-si anils. J. Mordannt 
Crook writes with skill and authority 
in this held, demonstrating ili.il “lm- 
iwcen 1855 and 1S5V it was Binges, 
above all. who opened up a new 
dimension in English furniture de- 
sign"; though it should in I air ness lie 
mentioned lhai some people might 
recoil before picking up one of 
Burges's claret decanters with its 
carved handle consisting ol a un Mis- 
ter with bat's ears, opal eyes anil a 
lion's head, let alone bringing them- 
selves to drink claret, richest mid 
most delieaie of wines, which had 
passed through a metal spout in the 
form of the head of a horned beast. 
Scarcely more alluring is the t hough i 
of drinking tea from the scaly tea-pot 
(plate 22* A fashioned in the form of 
a dead fish with a flaccid rubbery 
eye prominent in the centre of each 
side. This is not a dream hut a 
nightmare. 

The obsessive, hallucinatory char- 
acter of Burges's interiors and of the 
objeets he designed for them suggest 
a mind if not bordering on insanity 


a mind if not bordering on insanity 
then reflecting aesthetically the im- 
pact of drugs: indeed Dr Crook tells 
us that Burges tuok opium, though 
not how much. It seems no coinci- 
dence that Evelyn Waugh came to 
suffer a painful delusion about the 
Burges wash-stand given him hy 
John Betjeman and described in The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold ns a "mas- 
sive freak of fancy". Pinfold's insist- 
ence that the elaborate painted 
wash-stand was originally provided 
with "a prominent, highly orna- 
mental. copper tap in the centre, 
forming the climax of the design”, 
was taken us evidence that his brain, in 
fact drugged by chlornl. was softening 
slightly. 

Drugs, dreams und hallucination. 
These arc the background against 
which Dr Crook chooses to paint his 
fascinating picture of the strange 
romantic world which Burges and his 
principal patron. Lord Bute, created 
round themselves. But while the 
account of Burges is admirable and 
scholarly, that of "the High Victo- 
rian Dream" is less convincing and 
more journalistic. Early in the book 
we find the explanatory phrase, "The 
High Victorian Dream - that is, 
medievalism as an instrument of 
Salvation". Yet if that is so, Burges 
cannot be the perfect exponent of it 
since, as Crook himself shows, he 
was not a religious man like virtually 
all the other Victorian church 
architects. Moreover, the identifica- 
tion of style with salvation is more 
characteristic of Pugin and Early 
yictorian (hought. For a lucid defini- 
tion of what High Victorianism 
means in terms of architecture we 
still need to turn to Stefan Muthe- 
sius's The High Victorian Movement 
in Architecture 1850-1870 (1972). 

It seems fitting that (he first mod- 
ern monograph on Burges, like so 
many of his own artistic products, 
should be a massive and costly ob- 
ject, rich in illustration, anecdote 
and scholarship. Everything is glitter- 
ing, emphatic and larger than life, 
from the prose, jewelled with antith- 
esis, paradox ana alliteration,, to the 
272 plates which sparkle and aston- 
ish. The whole magisterial edifice, 
resting on an impressively firm 
foundation of seventy-two pages of 
notes and references (though curiously 
lacking a bibliography), is a triumph of 
imaginative scholarship and of disting- 
uished book-produofion on which au- 
thor and publisher alike are to be 
congratulated. 


By David Watkin 

The volume begins with a series uf 
fanfares - Acknowledgements, ex- 
planation. Prelude - of which the 
opening words. “This hook had a 
tragic pre-history and ;i hazardous 
gestation”, prepare us for ihe near- 
apocalyptic light in which the author 
views nis endeavours. Comparing 
himself in interest, perhaps a little 
indelicately, with his subject, he ex- 
plains lhai “Like William Burges. I 
returned to Gothic by way of reac- 
tion: a reaction in his ease to the 
sterility of Neo-Classicism; in mine 
to the aridity of Neo-Classical scho- 
larship" (he docs nut say whose), lie 
also claims that the recent reaction 
against Modern Architecture is re- 
sponsible for the present growth of 
interest in Victorian studies. The 
iruili is more complicated as is 
shown, lor example, by the dual role 
nl Pevsner in promoting sympathy 
huih for Victorian and for Modem 
Movement arch tied lire. Why Crook 
should claim that “This Might from 
Modernism has been part of a wider 
process: a llielii from icasmi". is also 
unclear. In the case of architecture 1 
would suggest that exactly the re- 
verse is true. 

In |97d Charles Handley- Read, 
the leading Burges expert, invited Dr 
Crook to write a monograph on 
Burges based on the source materials 
which he had acquired. Fourteen 
months later Handley-Read commit- 
ted suicide and his widow Lavinia 
handed over to Dr Crook the notes, 
files, letters, slides and photographs 
her husband had assembled. Tragi- 
cally she look her own life later in 
the same year. Understandably this 
sequence of events has had a power- 
ful impact on Dr Crook. lie thus 
prefaces his book with a full charac- 
ter sketch of Charles Handley-Read 
in the course of which we hear 
"Lavinia's voice tense and brittle as 
spun-ghiss” on the dav of Charles's 
suicide, and relive his last lunch with 
Charles at which "John Harris served 
trout ami Scarlatti". It is difficult at 
the moment to know how far it will 
he helpful for future generations, for 
whom this book will remain the de- 
finitive study of Burges, to be made 
to approach the colourful halls of 


surveys Burges's career, the book 
ends very abruptly following the de- 
scription id 'lower House, Melbury 
Road. Instead of any final assess- 
ment i»f Burges in his context there 
is ;i splendidly full photographic sur- 
vey of his work in which Crook quite 
properly attempts to persuade us to 
his point of view by visual evidence 


Burges's architecture through the 
eccentric ante-rooms of the Handley- 
Reads. 

Burges received his first major 
architect urnl commission, for the 
Protestant Cathedral of St Fin Bnrre. 
Cork, in 1863 when he was already 
thirty-five. He died early .aged Fifty- 
three. leaving behind him a compa- 
ratively small but stylistically arrest- 
ing oeuvre of which the highlights, 
apart from Cork Cathedral, were the 
exotic interiors for Lord Bute at Car- 
diff Castle and Castell Coch; two 
exquisite Yorkshire churches for 
Lord Ripnn; his own towered house 
in Melbury Road, Kensington; and a 
quantify of elaborate painted furni- 
ture. stained glass, metalwork and 
jewellery. It is on the basis of this 
output that Crook claims a position 
of towering eminence for his hero. 
From describing Burges "as the out- 
standing artist-architect of his gen- 
eration* (page 174), he moves rapid- 
ly to the point (page 208) where he 
claims him as , “ft e . greatest art- 
architect Of the ■ Gothic' Revival” , nn 
important shift which requires much 
justification. According to Crook, 
Burges is "the most dazzling expo- 
nent of the High Victorian Dream. 
Pugin conceived that dream, but 
never lived to see it; Rossetti and 
Btirne-Jones painted it; Tennyson 
sang its glories; Ruskin and Morris 
formulated its philosophy; but only 
Burges built it”. Only Burges? Sure- 
ly architects such as Butterfield, 
Teuton, Godwin, Nesfield, Pearson, 
Brooks and. above all, Street have 
some claim to be considered as 
Burges's rivals if not equals. 

The difficulty of setting Burges in 
perspective is greatly heightened by 
the absence of full and authoritative 
modern studies of Pugin and Street. 
Ir is conceivable that in the light of 
such studies, Burges might emerge 
not so ■ riuch ■ as “the greatest art- 
architect of the Gothic Revival", but 
as an aberration of genius. For all 
the magnificent detail and wealth of 
documentation with which Crook 


liis point of view by visual evidence 
rather than written argument. 

Dr Crook begins his first chapter. 
■‘The Dream", with an account of 
"Romantic Toryism" and "Romantic 
Socialism" because he believes that it 
is “in the realm of political rather 
than artistic theory that we must first 
liiuk for the origins of High Victo- 
rian aesthetics". This is a surprising 
claim. It is not dear, for example, 
why Pugin's Contrasts (1836), which 
is an attack on the Reformation ami 
a call for revived Gothic, should he 
described as “an explosive political 
ifocimicnl" or us "a full-blooded di- 
al i ihe . . . against the whole ethos of 
bourgeois Liberalism". In this sec- 
tion of the book Dr Crook leans too 
heavily on E. S. Purcell's Life and 
Letters of Ambrose Phillipps de 
l. isle, published in 19(10. The I full 
Fail of Shrewsbury was (nr more 
important than de Lisle for the 
Catholic Revival in tile crucial de- 
cade following Pugin's appointment 
at Oscotl in 1838, hut since no 
hitigraphy of Shrewsbury has been 
written Crook seriously underplays 
his significance in comparison with 
de Lisle's. He claims that de Lisle 
"became Pugin’s first great patron", 
whereas that position must be 
granted among laymen to Shrews- 
bury. He describes de Lisle as em- 
ploying Railton in 1833—4 "to add a 
Tudor Gothic manor house to ‘The 
ivied ruins uf forlorn Grace-Dieu’". 
but in fact the ruins are a good half 
mile from the house and cannot even 
he seen from it. De Lisle was not 
“the first to hold public processions 
of the . Blessed Sacrament", for 
Bishop Baines had done this more 
splendidly three years before him at 
Prior Park. Mount St Bernard’s 
Abbey, designed by Pugin in 1840. 
was not exactly “England’s first 
monastery since the Reformation”, 
since the present Benedictine com- 
munities ai Ampleforth and Down- 
side, amongst others, had been 
established in England since the 
1790s and had erected monastic 
buildings: Ampleforth in c 1802 and 
Downside, more impressively, in 
1822-3. Finally, is it helpful to divide 
“the whole of nineteenth-century 
thought” into two opposing camps of 
liberals and Utilitarians on (he one 
hand, romantics and rebels on the 
I other? This kind of over- 
simplification, in which Gradgrind is 
described as J. S. Mill’s hero and 
even Gladstone is labelled as a 
. materialist, seems to be a consequ- 
; enee of Dr Crook's determination to 
write popular history, an ambition 
j which ill accords with both the price 
. of the book and its undoubted scho- 
J larship. This is the weakest section, 
since it does not provide a real back- 
' ground against which we can mea- 
sure Burges. 



Detail from a choir wall (c 1 867 I designed by William Burges for the Protestant 
Cathedral of St Fin Bnrre, Cork. The photograph is taken from the book 

reviewed here. 


of Worcester College chapel, Ox- 
ford, could not be bettered. The 
story of St Paul's is equally well told. 
In 1861 Burges had remarked of the 
Cathedral that "the best thing would 
be to chisel off all the projections, 
mouldings, foliage, &c., everything, 
in fact from the interior, and then to 
cover it all over with pointing, or 
better still, mosaic on a gold ground, 
like St Mark’s ... the upper storey 
{should be] taken down, so as to 
show the flying buttresses; while the 
sham lead dome being destroyed, the 
brick cone would be decorated like 
ihe dome at Chiaravulle, near 
Milan". Yet this was the man who, 
at the instigation of the ritualist par- 
ly led by Beresford-Hope, was in- 
vited ten years later to prepare a 
scheme for the decoration of the 
interior of the cathedrall His propos- 
als, involving mosaic and majolica 
decoration, were accepted in 1874 
though never executed. However, in 
the 1890s Sir William Richmond de- 
corated the apse, sanctuary, choir 
and four crossing apses with mosaics 
according to a plan clearly derived 
from Burges. These, according to 
Crook, show that “Burges has been 
proved right, triumphantly right". 


The secorul chapter, “The^ Dream- 
er", describes Burges's life and 
friends a bachelor and eternal 
schoolboy,' he was “the Lutyens of 
his generation"; the third, “In Search 
of Style", describes in eight sections 
the stylistic complexities of an age 
coloured by evolutionary thought 
and bent on finding a new style to fit 
the new age. Finally, four chapters — 
“Renaissance”. "Gothic" , "Feudal 
and “Fantastic" — describe Burges's 


The chapter on "Gothic’' is 
appropriately the longest in the 
book: "For Burges Gothic meant 
above all. Early French: that noblest . 
and truest of styles”. The stage, is set 
with Burges's winning design^ of 
1856 for Lille Cathedral which • 
marked the shift in English Victorian 
architecture from Decorated to Early 
French Revival. Though Burges's de- 


1874, by Lady Mary Vyner and by 
Lady Ripon, who were in search of a 
pious use for the unspent ransom 
money connected with tne murder of 
Frederick Vyner by Greek brigands. 
Stranger architecturally was Burges's 
unexecuted design for Bombay 
School of Ait with its coiticaUy- 
dorned multi -chimneved smithy, 
modelled on the Benedictine kitchen 
at Mnrinoutier as illustrated by Viol- 
lel-le-Duc and Lenoir. Burges s rela- 
tion to Viollet is a topic on which 
Crook might have enlarged, especial- 
ly in view of the central importance 
which East lake accords Viollet in his 
History of the Gothic Revival (1872). 
Burges's plans for Trinity College, 
Hartford, Connecticut, were ex- 
ecuted only in modified form, while 
his fantaslic yet influential designs 
for the Law Courts In the Strand 
were rejected In favour of Street's 
noble and more realistic project. 

In the final chapter, “Feudal"', 
Crook gives a complete and sym- 
pathetic account of Burges's work at 
Cardiff Castle. Castelf Coch and 
Mount Stuart for the 3rd Marquess 
of Bute, richest and strangest of all 
Victorian patrons of architecture. It 
is most surprising that despite his 
position as a millionaire convert to 
the Catholic church, Bute never em- 


ployed Burges to build a major 
Catholic church. He differs so stri- 
kingly in this respect from other 


work in terms of its principal stylistic 
divisions rather than of its chronolo- 
gical development, since Crook be- 
lieves that Burges’s artistic language 
did not develop once it had been 
invented. 

The chapter entitled "Renaiss- 
ance” is dominated by a thorough 
account of Burges’s designs for tne 
decoration of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
though it also oddly includes his 
Gothic scheme for the west (rant of 
Florence Cathedral and his fanciful 
neo-Jacobean tinkering at Gayhurst, 
Buckinghamshire. The description of 
Burgeses sumptuous neo- 
Raphaelesque aggrandizement of 
Wyatt's chastely neo-classical interior 


Essex, he provided a massive new 
east end which Pevsner characterized 
as an example of "robust ugliness", 
but of which Crook writes: “At 
Waltham, Burges does not copy. He 
meets the Middie Ages as an equal. 
Unbelievably,' the current guide 
book fails even to mention ms 
name". 

The beautifully written account of 
Burges's two Anglican churches in 
Yorkshire is one of the high points 
in the book: “in site, massing and 
compositional effect”, Crook ex- 
plains, "both churches could hardly 
Be more, different. Skelton is Pic- 
turesque; Studley Royal approaches 
the Sublime". The churches have a 
curious origin, being commissioned 
. in 1870 by the 1st Marquess of 
Ripon, who became a Catholic in 


leading Catholic peers in the 
nineteenth century like the 16th. Earl . 
of Shrewsbury and the 14th and 15th 
Dukes of Norfolk, that it is an aspect 
of his character worthy of more ex- 
ploration. 

The chapters on Burges's life and 
career have been faultlessly resear- 
ched and presented so that there are 
very few errors: Disraeli’s Cottingsby 
was not dedicated to “Thomas Hope 
of Dcepdene" but to his son Henry 
Hope; the phrase ”T. Honey at Dun- 
leavy’’ refers to the architect Timothy 
Hevey working at Dunlewey, Co. 
Donegal; the quotation from The 
Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold is not quite 
accurate; fogge is mis-spelt on pages 
147 and L62. and Gaol on page 167: 
the Rev. J. Yatman is disagreeably 
referred to as “the Rev. Yatman” on 
pages 250 and 406. However. Dr 
Crook has written a learned, person- 
al and allusive book which answers 
most of the questions ahout Burges 
. while posing many othurs about the 
i nature nf romanticism and of the 
f complex cultural history . of 
i nineteenth-century England,--! • , 
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POETRY 


An awareness of delight 


By Jonathan Bar ker 

CHARLES TOMLINSON: 

The Flood 

S5pr». Oxford University Press. 
£3.95. 

0 1!) 211944 3 

The Flood is Charles Tumlinsun's 
tenth honk of poems, his first - 
Relations and Contraries - being 
published exactly thirty years ug«>. 
These ten hooks contain’ over four 
hundred poems. In addition to this 
output, Tomlinson has since the hue 
1960s produced paintings and graphic 
works in great profusion. iTIic only 
bunk so far of tlic graphic works, hi 
Black and White, 197ft, contained 
small-scale reproductions and there 
is need of another, larger format 
volume.) 

Tomlinson's work ns a poet has 
developed with a steady, meticulous, 
ntnl startlingly consistent assurance. 
His first hunk contained only one 
poem which he fell worth preserving 
in his Selected Pot-ins JV5MV74 hut 
that one is recognizably his. It de- 
scribes » horse-driven flout in terms 
of sound (the horse's hooves break- 
ing “clean and frost-sharp on the 
unstopped car") mid sight (“The 
huoves describe an arabesque on 
space")- Tomlinson went on to pro- 
duce memorable books at both ends 
of the 196tJs. Seeing Is Relieving 
(1960) contains his famous rejection 
of Symbolism in the poem “Antece- 
dents": "the shut cell of that soli- 
tude” is seen as a view of life loo 
subjective to allow accurate contem- 
plation of the outside world. Tomlin- 
son's personal poetic of thinking and 
feeling with the eye was an a I tempt 
to break free from what he saw as 
the ncu-Romantie view of the poet: 
it was as if he needed to write r 
poetry which respected objects as 
things with their own independent 
life. The Way of a World (1969), 
surely Tomlinson’s ■ most Impressive 
single book, combined his passion ■ 
ana respect for language as a means 
of precisely exploring the world with 
his equal passion and respect for 
objects outside ourselves. This pro- 
duced a masterly title poem: "we 
grasp/The way of a world in the 
seed, the gul I/Swayed toiling against 
the two/Gravities that root and up- 
root the trees.” 

The Way In (1974) introduced 
Tomlinson’s personal history with 
“At Stoke’ 1 , an autobiographical 


The Thud is different to die five 
hooks which have preceded it in one 
very noticeable way Instead uf 
arranging the poems by theme, the 
hook move*: apparently dirnnulugi- 
cully through the poet’s travels. The 
sequence uf places seems to be: 
Gloucestershire. North America, Ita- 
ly and back to Gloucestershire again, 
the forms of the puems change with 
the locutions. The Gloucestershire 
poems are generally longer, utilizing 
<i meditative and fluid urirhymed 
run-on line. The poems set in New 
Mexico or other parts of the United 
States lend to he shorter travel snap- 
shots (the titles are often place- 
names, ns in a travel iliurv), and the 
topics touched on include the de- 
cline of the power of tribal spirits in 
Jcniez, the cries of the eagle dancers 
at tncliili. divers hi San Frntiuosn, 
and I he noises uf the frogs in FooJ- 
ville, NY. The poems lead naturnlly 
from one to the next, the link being 
the almost invisible “1“ of the poet 
as he moves from die snow of the 
first poem through the desert garden 
in New Mexico to the tributary of 
the River Severn which dominates 
the final poems. 

^ he sc travel poems could possihly 
bo used as evidence to support the 
traditional complaint (usually made 
by those who later admit to not 
having read much of his work) that 
Tomlinson lines not write directly 
about wlun Robert Fr«»sl called “in- 
ner weather”. But to Tomlinson 
whatever happens around him de- 


fines his inner nature: lie discovers 
die wnrld through his relationship to 
il “Touch taught the budy how to 
go/Througli straitest places. Nothing 
tun steep'Or narrow now. once mind 
ami muscle/ Learned to dance their 
balancings . . Hence Tomlinson's 
need 10 record clearly what lie sees 
and experiences without moving 
directly nun the limelight. 

The Flood contains a great variety 
of poems, among them the very per- 
sonal elegy “For Miriam", the un- 
ashamed prose passage “The Near 
and the Far"; the humorous - Albu- 
querque”, in which a cinema huilt in 
the same year as the birth of the 
poet is being restored - “I am an- 
tique already* die poem ends; "Prog- 
ramme Note", on a musical concert 
fit is the hires! in a series of pnems 
by Tomlinson on music, “die wholly 
imaginary passion” as he calls it); a 
narrative poem for Charles Olson; 
and the strange little poem "Pars- 
nips”, which sees parsnips as “this 
image of perfection”. Cfizanne com- 
mented similarly on carrots; and 
Cezanne and Tomlinson arc alike in 
their Ability to look at familiar things 
in a new way. 

But the best and most essentially 
Tomlinsonlan pnems in The Flood 
are those gathered towards the cud 
of the book and set “beside a stream 
m Gloucestershire" , as home is de- 
scribed in a touchingly personal and 
public poem, “Instead of an Essay", 
addressed to Donald Davie. Davie, 


the first and surely still with Michael 
Schmidt the best critic and champion 
of Tomlinson’s poems, is called 
“Brother in a mystery you trace/To 
God. I to un awareness of delight/I 
cannot name". This delight in the act 


of sensually experiencing the world is 
an aspect of Tomlinson’s poetry 
which nas been curiously understres- 
sed by critics. 


Out of battle 


By Fleur Adcock 

Selected Poems of Alun Lewis 
Selected by Jeremy Hooker and 
Gwenu Lewis 

1 22pp. Menu*! Hempstead: 

Unwin Paperbacks. £2.5U. 

Q Q4 821048 X 


The eariy 1940s were uneasy years 
for British poetry, with Apocalyptic 
rhetoric the dominant fashion, and 


nave lived in a single landscape. Ev- 
ery tone/And turn nave had for their 

K id/These beginnings in grey- 
. The printed pnems had al- 
ways naturally enough used block ink 
on white paper, but eventually this 
colour, or lack of eolour, extended 
to the black gouache of Tomlinson’s 
graphic works. These arc executed in 
ascetic bluck, white and grey and 
create imaginary worlds and chnnce 
relationships between images. The 
fact that Tomlinson's visual educa- 
tion took place in the industrial land- 
scape of Stoke (“This place (he first 
to seize on my heart and eyc./Has 
been their hornbook and their his- 
tory ’’) may not be beside the point 
here. The sense of his urban roots is 
stressed in a poem called “The La*- 
spn’ (included m Tomlinson’s new 
book, 7ne Flood) on the Gloucester- 
shire countryside: “I still keep the 
• oyc h of „ “ newcomer, /a townsman’s 
eye . Even though hp has lived in 
the, countryside for twenty years, his 
outsider’s eye ensures that every- 
thing he sees is continually re- 
valued. .. . J 

Tomlinson’s central themes have 
always teen sensation and the mind 
examining sensations in relation to 
natural phenomena. Once we grasp 
this we can see’ that the chief poetic 
precursor of Tomlinson is hot Wal- 
lace Sfevens, William Carlos Wil- 
■ / ***!* or Giuseppe - Ungaretti 
(although their techniques have in- 
uitencejj him considerably), hut the 
William Wordsworth who talked of 
nature “fcelihgly watched" and Who 
. washable to watch a butterfly for half 
.an hour so as to discover whether It 
slept or fedi : y': 


the press demanding to know where 
the “War Poets” were. No new Wil- 
fred Owen emerged, and the real 
poets went on writing as best (hey 
could about whatever subjects en- 
gaged them; but a number of (hem 
served in the armed forces, and a 
few were killed. One of these was 
Alun Lewis. His reputation has 
perhaps been overshadowed by that 
of his more noticeable contemporary 
Keith Douglas, but the best of his 
poems and short stories still read 
well, and his development during his 
short life suggests what a very good 
writer he could have become. 

Lewis was bom in 1915 in a min- 
ing village near Aberdare. He en- 
listed in iy40, was sent to India at 
the end of 1942 as a Lieutenant with 
the South Wales Borderers, and was 
killed in an accident in March 1944. 
All accounts present him as a mast 
sympathetic personality, compassion- 
ate Bnd unpretentious, liked and 
trusted by the pupils at the school 
where he taught and by his riien in 
the army. As a poet he was not 
particularly precocious - much of his 
early work is awkward and derivative 

W he applied himself seriously to 
improvement, and fought against the 
prevailing taint of romantic excess. 

T ye cut out nearly every rich adjec- 
bv® and high metaphor", he wrote in 
1943. 

At first his influences, were Yeats 
(always a dangerous model for young 
poets) aud, Edward Thomas (often a 
good one). His first collection. Raid- 
ers Dawiu published in 1942, was 
reprinted several times: no wonder, 
when one considers- Us. combination 
of Emotive subjects (war weddings. 

' air-raids, ' separated lovers) and 
crowd-grabbing phrases (“Nightmare 
tides upon the headlines"); “And 
rose, within your velvet heart/Keep 
tier, and me ). But hqeven, though 
. the book was, it included passages of 
pure, tinexaggerated lyricism, and 
also more, muted, thoughtful poems 
•' fflfjj '?* tj 1 ® deservedly anthologized 
All day lit has rallied-, which uses a 
quicttbneand precise details to con- 


vey the frustration of men bored and 
dehumanized by life in an army 
camp with no action in prospect. 
(Lewis’s military career never took 
him into battle.') 

He used the word “indifferent" 
and its equivalents in several poems 
lu signify- the detachment which was 
at first imposed upon him by the 
imreallty. and unnaturalness or army 
life and which he later, in India 
consciously sought: not a death-wish, 
as some critics have believed, but 
something less self-indulgent, both a 
hold on sanity and a movement to- 
wards identification with the Indian 
peasants whose hopeless lives moved 
him as deeply as had the sufferings 
of the unemployed miners’ families 
m his own Welsh valley. Not that he 


The title poem is a personal 
meditation on the night the "stream 
in Gloucestershire" rose violently 
during rain and flooded the poet's 
home. (The cover of the book shows 
a detail of Leonardo’s “The De- 
luge”). The almost symbolic water of 
the river, and -the stone of the house 
once “perfectly reconciled” side by 
side with ii, are incongruously mixed 
when the river floods. Stone, "the 
image of a constancy”, becomes “as 
porous as a sponge’', although “the 
walls held"; meanwhile the “we" of 
the poem sleep upstairs, hung “be- 
tween a dream of fear and the very 
thing” - an idea to be returned to in 
the final poem in the book. "The 
Epilogue”. Characteristically “The 
Flood" ends with the poet’s pleasure 
next morning when he sees his 
flooded rooms downstairs, where re- 
flections of water and light dance “in 
whorls on every ceiling" and produce 
“this vertigo of sunbeams every- 
where”. Sight overcomes everything 
else as the poet pauses “to praise the 
shimmer". Seeing is believing in- 
deed; and daylight enables the poet 


was unaware of death's attractions: 
"The dark is a beautiful singing sex- 
less angel”, he wrote in “Burma 
Casualty”, “. . , And Life is only a 
crude, pigheaded churl/Frowsy and 
starving, daring to suffer alone.” 

Lewis’s progress towards poetic 
maturity was not uninterrupted - the 
latter work, too, has its lapses of 
tone or technique - but he often 
wrote under impossible conditions, 
and overall his development during 
his few productive years was striking. 
Tliis selection is in chronological 
order, and it is fascinating to watch 
nim shaking himself gradually free of 
dependence on cheap effects and in- 
creasing in strength, imagination and 
sureness of touch. India supplied him 
with colourful images, but his most 


to hack down a bank so that water 
can return to the river. 

“The Epilogue" is an extraordin- 
ary poem a rare but nut unique 
example of Tomlinson using the sur- 
real or “so real", as he punninelv 
and tellingly calls it elsewhere T^e 
inner world of imagination is usually 
the domain of his graphic works but 
here chance and dream enter a poem 
in which the possible death of “My. 
self and you’ under an apocalyptic 
tidal wave is uverted when the poet 
wakes from nightmare to the real 
world and its sounds. “Caught back 
from epilogue to epilogue" the poem 
ends - the first epilogue being the 
possible end of the world, the second 
and more immediate ending being 
that of the book. “The Epilogue” is 
also, of course, the epilogue to the 
poem “The Flood": in both it is the 
world of light, and the sight and 
sounds of morning, which dismiss 
fear felt at night. 

In his best poems, and [ am in- 
clined to include the title poem of 
his new book among them, Tomlin- 
son nehieves the very thing that he 
once praised John Constable for 
doing: “for what he saw/Diseovered 
what he was, and the hand - 
unswayed/by the dictation of n single 
sense - /Bodied the accurate and total 
know!edge/In a calligraphy of pre- 
sent pleasure”. Pleasure is indeed 
the word to end on: if not his best 
book, 77ic Flood is certainly one of 
Tomlinson's most varied and re- 
warding. 


successful poems, there as elsewhere, 
were personal ones, examining the 
tensions between the pnin of separa- 
tion from his wife and from normal 
human living and his open-eyed, un- 
agaressive commitment to the war. He 
did not speak only for himself. His 
tender, painful poem “Goodbye" must 
have haunted many couples separated 
by events. 

The selection is by the poet’s 
widow together with Jeremy Hooker, 
who contributes a perceptive “After- 
word . The layout of the book is 
cramped and a little distracting, hut 
with publishing in its current state 
renders must no doubt lower their 
expectations in this respect, and be 
grateful merely to see these poems in 
print once again. 


In the Swindon tradition 


James Lasdun 


JOAN BARTON: 

A House Under Old Sarum 
New and Selected Poems 

80pp Cornwall: Hany Chambers/ 
Peterloo Poets. £3. 

0 905291 32 8 


Joan Barton began publishing poetry 
m the late 1920s, under the en- 
couragement of Walter de la Mare. 
A desire to be lyrical, and a distinct- 
ly English habit of mind (wistful feel- 
'"8 for the countryside, . interest ; in 
English: institutions, and a quiet, 
very C of E religious conviction), 
seem to have drawn her naturally 
towards the non-European, non- 
Modernist English tradition of Hardy 
and de ia Mare himself. Her early 
work is frequently reminiscent of 
those poets in substance, tone, and 
above all rhythm: 

I shall not forget that place 
Where the dead were: 

Only the rain, the rain. 

No-one astir, 

None with me when I found 
The church in Its fallow ground , , . 

It Is not difficult to see why Philip 
Larkin, who has always- championed 
the Hardyesque, included Joan Bar- 
ton in The Oxford Book of Twentieth 
Century English .Verse, . / • r ' 

What this new pollection reveals, 
however, is that Joan Barton; i* at 
her best when J she Is at her least 
lyrical. She seldom attains the com- 
pactness of perception, suggestion 


and formal organization "that a 
memorable lync requires, and 
although there is always a residue of 
genuine poetiy in even her most dif- 
fuse pieces of lyricism her real gifts 
He elsewhere, in a gift that inclines 
towards the novelistic. The best 
poems in A House Under Old Sarum 
are the narratives and dramatic 
monologues. Joan Barton's career as 
a bookseller seems to have brought 
her into contact with the kind of 
oddball characters who make natural 
subjects for narrative verse: charac- 
ters like the compulsive self-educator 
in “A Passion for Knowledge in 
North Wiltshire" - “A man in a 
Swindon tradition — / Evening Insti- 
tute and- Working Men’s, college/ 
Had been maderifor him." - or thc 
subject of “The Major - An Epi- 
taph"; > 

Good with his hands, but nothing 
_ . definite, 

tlxed up some tricky switches for the 

built his own graceless desk and shelves 
. or deal.' 

On the Parish Council; sidesman at the 
, _ church . . , 

The theme of possessions being 
transferred,, lost, or desperately 
clung to,- and attendant interests 
both in things antique and in the 
process of ageing, are perhaps inevit- 
able consequences of a life spent 
dealing in objects ' that outlive their 
owners. In- ‘‘The Contents of the 
Mansion a wqman, the last of her 
line, i catalogues her* possessions, with 
l F Emily's 

motto, . -What I have ;I hold”:. , . , - 
A gentleman’s.: library- 'Behind .'gazed 
' 'doors, 


Surtees and syntax, The Sporting 
, Magazine, 

volumes of pictured fish and brilliant 

and sets in tree-calf with the crew’ in 

gold - - ■ 

The woman’s tenaciousness is subtly 
undercut by her tragic awareness of 
its futility; her implied knowledge 
that what she catalogues will soon be 

E refaced not by her own “Quod 
abeo teneo” but by a poet's Ubi 
Sunt. - 

Deft character sketches, a loving 
sense of what distinguishes one indt- 
wdual from another, and a style that 
is discursive but also thoroughly 
poised, are the qualities that mark 
the best of these poems. The single 
most ..striking poem, however, has 
none of these qualities, and is in fact 
^te unlike anything else in the 
book. Whose Comrade?",, a stirring 

S iece of social indictment, shows 
oan Barton in a somewhat unex- . 
pected light: “Have you awakened, 
comrades, to that morning round,/ 
Wakened with the taste or pain in 
the mouth to the clatter, of enamel 
bowls, the gushing of taps,/ Washed 
with. awkward care, fearful of tearing 
the wound in your belly . . It Is-, 
hard to believe that such spirited 
rhetoric could have come from the 
pen that wrote, for example, these 
stiff lines abbut a girls’ school: 
“there may be no-one left whpm I 
dare hope/ will want to read about 
our red-brick place/ (a humbler sort 
than Old Boys ever know) — The . 
presence r of “Whose Corrtrade'VJn . 
the book suggests that Joan Bartdn 
has reserves of Vitality that remain 
iintapped in. even the' best of -th® 
other poems. . ; 
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The Good Soldier out of uniform 


By Hermione Lee 

THOMAS C. MOSER: 

The Life In the Fiction of Ford Madox 
Ford 

349pp. Princeton University Press. 
S29.5G. 
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“I don’t know that an analysis of my 
uwn personality matters at all to this 
story'*, says Dowell at the start of Part 
III of The Good Soldier, a moment 
after accounting for himself with “it is 
as if one had a dual personality". The 
two remarks are crucial: of course 
Dowell’s psychology “matters" in “the 
saddest story”, indeed it Is the story; 
and it is most characteristically re- 
vealed here. Dowell's suisc uf ilouhlc- 
ncss, his not knowing himself nr 
others, his process of discovery, which 
constantly imply a terrible darkness 
mid silence just hcyontl the wry, he- 
mused, plangent narrative, arc at once 
the technique, the plot and the subject 
of The Good Soldier. This is Ford’s 
most successful expression of his own 
personality and of his belief in impress- 
ionism as r literary method. 

Thomas Moser, sleuth, analyst and 
impressionistic critic, is convinced that 
Ford’s psychology “matters", and he 
pursues “the life in the fiction" in order 
to establish at once the meaning of the 
work and the nature of the man. If 
Ford called his memoirs and autobiog- 
raphies “novels” (and they certainly 
fictionalized life) then his novels, Mos- 
er argues, can and shQuId be read as 
autobiographies. 

"Psychobiography” is an established 


critical genre (Roger Poole’s The Un- 
known Virginia Woolf provides a sinis- 
ter example, Paul Delany's book on 
Lawrence and the Great War a very 
persuasive one) and Ford, like Conrad 
(Moser’s last subject), particularly in- 
vites such . treatment, His mixed 
nationality, His Pre-Raphaelite child- 
hood. his messy, tormented love- 
affairs, his quurrels (especially with 
Conrad), his nervous disorders, his war 
experience, his brilliant editing of the 
English Review, his distortions of his 
own life, his Catholicism, vanity, scep- 
ticism, “sentimental Toryism”, above 
all his seeming to stand so expressively 
for the passing of the Edwardian age: 
these things are necessarily involved in 
our reading of his fiction. Especially 
when so little of it is, in fact, read. The 
‘‘psychobiographer’’ may well be in a 


and why so much of what came before 
and after has been submerged. Of well 
over seventy books, I suppose that The 
Good Soldier, Parade’s End (often 
without Last Post), The Fifth Queen, 
Romance (written with Conrad), and 
bits of the marvellous travel writing, 
memoirs and criticism are now all that 
are widely , read. Novels such as Mr 
Apollo, A Call, Ladies Whose Bright 
Eves, The New Humpty-Dumpty, or 
Henry for Hugh, with Ford’s poetry, 
his fairy tales, war-writing and panto- 
mime, are. the specialist's or connois- 
seur’s preserve. Thomas Moser reads 
all of Ford, con amore, but he knows 


very well that some do not. 

. But even a limited reading of Ford 
will amply display the polished, minute 
Pre-Raphaelite evocativeness of his 
prose, and his recurrent preoccupa- ■ 
lions: his romantic feeling for the 
English landlord class, for Provence, 
for Catholic medievalism; his tragic 
belief in idealism and passion; his 
obsession, like Conrad, with doubles, 
“secret sharers”; his infirm neurotic 
heroes and destructive women; his 
sense that “we mortal millions live 
alone ", and his longing for peace: “I 
must have a bit of rest, you know”. 

Moser's labour of love (he describes 
ms i man as “strange, lovable, brilliant, 
unhappy, i jocund, generous and* 
altogether wonderful") is to explain ■ 
the persistence of these “Fordian” 
features, and hence Ford's creative 
imagination. Ford’s emergent psychol- 
ogy is formed by the influence of 
Rossetti (‘'obsessive concern with pas- 
sion”, a belief that “passion brings 
J^th*) and of, .Ford’s grandfather, 
Ford Madox Brown (altruism, ideal- 
ism, manliness: Ford’s 1‘other side”). 
Ford s father, Hueffer, who called his 


son a “stupid donkey” and died when 
Ford was fifteen, leaving financial 
problems behind him. engendered. 
Ford's sense of himself as "sinful” and 
"muddled”, und his corresponding 
need to escape ur assert himself. "His 
father. . .condemns him to life impris- 
onment within his skull; subsequent 
experience keeps confirming the sent- 
ence." 

“Subsequent experience” was the 
unfortunate early marriage to Elsie 
Martindale, the breakdown of 1904 
(the crucial year in The Good Soldier ) 
and (he intense relationships with 
Conrad, whose own depressiveness 
fuelled Ford’s, and with Arthur Mur- 
wnod, the invalid English Tory squire 
whu was turned into Ashburnham and 
Tietjcns. The crisis in 1909, when Ford 
broke down again, left Elsie for Violet 
Hunt (“into nis life and works had 
walked a new niirse/niothcr”), quarrel- 
led with Conrad and accused Marwoml 
uf making advances in Elsie, is seen as 
the blueprint for fill his writing. By 
1919, when The Good Soldier wns 
begun, “Ford must have rcnlizcd that 
neither his artist-friend, who was like n 
father to him, nor his country gentlc- 
man-friend, who embodies his grand- 
father’s generous traditions - that 
neither of these former boon compan- 
ions really, really loved him anymore 
Js/cJ". This loss released Ford into a 
belief that he was about to die, and 
enabled him to write his one grout 
book. After Marwood's death in 1916, 
Ford’s breakdown in the war, and his 
subsequent affairs, his later fiction 
described a suppression of Ford’s 
“Hueffer" self, an attempt to “be- 
come” Marwood, and an increasingly 
explicit interest in doppelgiingers. 

This highly coloured, highly specula- 
tive emotional graph of Ford's life is 
painstakingly applied to all the works. 
Ford's neurasthenic symptoms (agora- 
phobia, suicidal depression, amnesia) 
are related to his techniques: per- 
suasively so, since a fear of vast 
unfriendly spaces and a longing for 
oblivion do Inform the relativist, un- 
certain, impressionistic processes not 
only of Ford hut also of Conrad and 
Virginia Woolf. Every novel is mined 
for us Fordian neurotic hero, its Mar- 
woodian English aristocrat, its forbid- 
ding father figure, its Conradian scep- 
tical, foreign writer, its vengeful , domi- 
nant Elsie/Violet-woman, and per- 
mutations of these figures. Ford’s 
inconsistencies about dates in his 
novels, and his free handling of facts in 
his memoirs are cunningly traced to 
their psychological sources. Moser’s 
thoroughness is daunting; no possible 
complexity escapes him; “If Ford, in 
1924, makes the bad Conrad into 
Macmaster, he converts the good Con- 
rad into what he has made of himself - 
Marwood." Here he proves that Mrs 
Caroline Marwood (as well as Violet 
Hunt) “is” Leonora Ashburnham: 
Like Leonora with Dowell, she 
treated her husband as if he were an 
invalid. As Leonora takes over the 
management of Branshaw Tele- 
ragh, so Caroline had the sole 
responsibility of running Water 
Farm. As Leonora rides about 
Hampshire in a dogcart, so is Caro- 
line remembered, in a dogcart, in 
Kent. As Leonora, a couple of years 
after Edward’s death, marries her 
old admirer, the neighboring farmer 
Rodney Bayham, so Caroline, two 
years after Marwood’s death and 
three years after The Good Soldier, 
was to marry their old farmer-friend 
and neighbor, Walter Pilcher - 
another of Ford's uncanny prophe- 
cies? Even more uncannily, Leonora 
Ashburnham Bayham becomes 
pregnant, and Caroline Marwood 
Pilcher adopteda child. 

This way madness lies. To “prove” 
that a character “Is’’ a person on the 
basis of what will aftenvards happen to 
that person Is a bizarre undertaking; 
and it’s not the only way in which 
Moser’s compulsive commitment to 
source-hunting is disconcerting. One of 
the book's liabilities Is that, necessari-. 
ly . It relies heavily bn Arthur Mizener’s 
biography of 1971 , though Moser often 
disagrees With Mizener’s interpreta- 
tions: ‘Moser is sometimes obscure 
without the' help of The Saddest Story. 
When Moser mentions , “Ford’s 
attempts in May 1909 tosenej. , Wiila 
Cather to pal Ion 'an outraged Conrad”, . 
we need Mizdner to explain that Con- 
rad resented Ford's Americanizing of 
the English Review (Ford, hoped to 


persuade McClure, through Cather, to 
finance il). When Maser refers to 
Ford's “two. brief, horrendous experi- 
ences dose to the from" in 1916, we 
need Mizener for the full story of 
Ford's concussion, his damaged teeth, 
nnd his loss of memory . Perhaps this 
dependency does not mutter - after all, 
Moser is not writing another biography 

- but it can he frustrating. 

More disturbingly. Moser's idea of 
Ford leads to some distortion. It was 
typical of Ford, Moser says acutely, to 
"rearrange" or “eliminate" the “recal- 
citrant elements" of his life. The 
“psychobiographer" embarks on an 
analogous process. Not enough weight 
is given to the more public side of Ford 

- nis political thinking, his editorial 
work. Less attention is paid to The 
Fifth Queen (not very rewarding as a 
roman D clef) than to the more reveal- 
ing Mr Apollo or The Simple Life 
Untiled. I -list Post is written off (“sure- 

f Furd and Graham Greene are right 
Kit the novel is superfluous to the 
whole scheme") hecuusc Moser’s 
thesis, that the passion uf the Fordian 
hero must bring unhappiness and 
death, is spoilt by Ford’s attempt in the 
last bonk in have Tietjcns conic to 
terms with the modern world (surely 
not superfluous, hut essential, even if 
flawed). Moser is slapdash, loo, with 
(of all things) the plot of The Good 
Soldier. "Little Maisle Mai dan's heart 
simply stops when she learns that 
Edward Ashburnham now loves Flor- 
ence Dowell." (No.it stops when she 
find out that Leonora has paid her to 
leave her husband.) "Precisely nine 
years later, Florence takes poison in 
her hotel room, because Edward now 
loves Nancy Rufford.” (No, it's be- 


cause, at (he same time, she secs 
Dowell with Bagshawe, and knows 
that Dowell is about to find herout: “If 
it had been merely a mailer of Ed- 
ward’s relations with the girl 1 dare say 
Florence would have faced it out.”) 

It has to be said, too, that the dogged 
pursuit of Conrad, Marwood, Ford, 
Elsie. Violet, etc, through all of Ford’s 
little-known works makes tedious 
reading. Speaking of the doppclgiinger 
novel , Henry for Hugh , M ose r re fers to 
Henry’s “exasperation” at having to 
remember the “incredibly complex 
genealogy and chronology” of the 
person be has “become". “So Ford 
must have felt", Moser comments, 
while he was writing “the Tietjcns 
saga” in which he was "becoming” 
Murwond; and so I felt, at times, about 
Moser’s attempt ro "become" Ford. 
The book is inevitably repetitive, and 
its mannered, emotional, familiar tone 
is often irritating: "Unconsciously, 
Ford must have wanted it this 
way. ...” “Once again the Fordian 
hero barely staggers ulung . . . “The 
real question is this: could nn agora- 
phobic, neurasthenic, impressionistic 
solipsist - with, surely, a schizoid 
personality - write a great novel? It 
seems unlikely - except that Ford did 
it. 1 ' I also found the relegation of large 
amounts of detective work and critical 
judgements to the footnotes awkward; 
why, for instance, is the confident 
denial nf any homosexual clement in 
the Con rud-Marwood- Ford triangle (a 
vital, and controversial, point) lucked 
away in a discreet note; why should 
Moser’s fulsome praise of Provence (“a 
beautiful, engaging, noble, and timely 
book”) not to be asserted in the main 
text? 


Progress and pettiness 


By Graham Petrie 

FRANK McCONNELL: 

The Science Fiction of H. G. Wells 
235pp. Oxford University Press. 
£11.50 (paperback, £2.75). 
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The vision of H. G. Wells as the apostle 
of a crass and mindless worship of 
science and technology, the indefatig- 
ably bouncy creator of soulless utopias 
run on vaguely fascist lines by an elite 

S of smug technocrats, is less 
ar today than it used to be, 
though proponents of it can still be 
found in the most unexpected places. 
Since the appearance of Bernard Ber- 
gonzi's invaluable The Early H. .G. 
Wells in 1961 , it has become difficult to 
ignore the often terrifying blackness 
and pessimism of works like The Time 
Machine, The War of the Worlds, and 
The Island of Dr. Moreau ; while the 
title of Wells’s last published book, 
Mind at the End of Its Tether, suggests 
the exact opposite of the breezy optim- 
ism so often attributed to him. The 
books produced in the long period of 
forty years between these two ex- 
tremes, however, still pose problems, 
and the science fiction titles among 
them in particular have received re- 
latively little critical attention (though 
almost all of them have been reprinted 
in paperback at one time' or another 
over the last decade). A more sophisti- 
cated view of Wells, aqd probably the 
dominant one today, is tp see him as the 
creator, at (he very beginning of his 
career, of some half-dozen brilliant 
and seminal “scientific romances”, 
tvbo then broke faith with his artistic 
Imagination to >take on the role of 
Self-appointed prophet,' producing 
one-dimensional blueprints for a fut- 
ure that few readers could contem- 
plate without dismay, or even abhorr- 
ence. : 

This position, though slightly fairer 
to Wells, still has many disadvantages, 
ft presupposes an extremely sudden 


vaged. Human perversity and petti- 
ness are not easily eradicated, howev- 
er, and they rein aui for Wells perpetual 


artistic collapse (from the widely 
admired First Men in the Moohiti 1901 


to the rarely read The Food of the Cfods 
and A Modern Utopia in 1904 and 1905 
respectively), arid it ftils to explain 


hovy Wells could nevertheless go on to 
produce a 'series of realistic novels' 
(starting with LovC and Mr. Lewisham 
jn 1900), that display, (o tfuj it mildly, 
considerable fictional s|qll?. Though 


threats to the implementation of the 
highest ideals - as The Food of. the 
Gods (that curious and neglected 
anepstorof Stapledon’s Odd Johut Van 
Vogt's Sian and so many othef Uber- 
mensch stories) makes clenr. Mean- 
while McCbnnell attempts to rebut the 
charges that Wells’s perfect society- 
would be litle more than a superficially 
benign totalitarianism, by claiming that 
there is a genuine nobility of vision 
behind it and a subtle understanding of 
the4 nature of social and. individual 
freedom. Moreover y he was always 
fully, aware that he was creating /fctfofl- 
al utopias and that the “distorting (but 
perhaps truth-telling) .lens of;the fie- 
tion" was directed at' the present as 
much .as | at thb! future. , . 

McConnell's presentation of this 
aspect of Wells (which' is much more 


These are niggling criticisms, and it 
would he foolish to dismiss u book 
which, of its kind, is far-reaching, 
inventive and comprehensive. Moser is 
illuminating on the Pre-Raphaelite and 
Conradian tiualitics of Ford’s writing; 
his detailed treatment nf thwarted 
passion in Parade's End and of the 
doppel^nger theme in Ford’s late 
fiction is interesting; he makes some oi 
the unread fiction sound worth read- 
ing; and he has some marvellous new 
material from Olive Garnett's diary, 
which describes Ford’s painful rela- 
tionship with herself and Elsie during 
his 1904 breakdown with Fordian poig- 
nancy: “It whs a hot July. . . . We 
explored further & went to 
Stonehenge, but he got worse . . . next 
day on the plain as we lay about in the 
herd, we all wept. Il seemed so hope- 
less,” 

Bui two large objections, not just to 
this book hut to all honks of this kind, 
remain. No amount uf “psydiobiog- 
raphical" analysis enn say why, and m 
whu! way, a hook is good or bud: as 
Moser says himself, to describe how 
Ford's personal problems “energize” 
The Good Soldier is one thing, but 
“explaining (he grentness of the novel 
is another matter". To conclude that 
The Good Soldier is "overpnwcrinely 
Fordian" is merely to conspire writ 
Ford’s solipsism. The other objection 
is one which Moser does not seem to 
recognize, and that is the gap between 
the man, born Ford Hermann Hueffer, 
the writer, and the narrator - Dowell 


oranyothcr-ofthe books. Moser tries 
to close that gap, but, as Roland 
Barthes has it, "who speaks is not who 


writes, and who writes is not 
who is". 


Frank McConnell's book, one of the 
first in a series intended to offer a 
criticism of science fiction that is 
“serious in its standards and its concern 
for literary value", has little to say 
about Wells's realistic fiction, it 
attempts to pul a rather later date on 
his transformation from artist into 
prophet, and to see his science fiction 
writing ns a whole as having greater 
intellectual and artistic coherence thqn 
has generally been attributed to il. 

McConnell's claims for Wells, in 
fact, go considerably beyond the wide- 
spread acceptance of him as the 
greatest of science fiction writers, for 
he wishes us to see him as “one of the 
strong essentia I writers or our era . . .a 
writer whose real time has not yet 
come, but is coming.” He is a writer 
with “two voices “the scientific 
analysis of cosmic futility, and the 
middle-class nbsuid but admirable in- 
sistence on the possibility of hope, the 
power of Will .... [who] remained 
Faithful, in his way, to both voices.” 

The continuity in Wells's science 
fiction, then, develops, out of the 
interplay between these two perspec- 
tives, with now one, now the other, 
achieving a temporary dominance, and 
neither ever completely victorious or 
completely absent. The early despair al 
man s misuse of his intellectual and 
scientific abilities gives way overall 
(but never exclusively) to the willed 


belief that, with energetic and thought- 
ful effort, the dream of human progress 
and improvement might yet be sal- 


campLex than this summary can sug- 
gest) is convincing to the extent that it 
allows us to look at the critically 
neglected scientific romance of 1904- 
!90H in a fresh and rewarding way and 
to find virtues in The Food of the Gods, 
A Modern Utopia, and In the Days of 
the Comet that the standard presenta- 
tions of Wells overlook. Even McCon- 
nell, however, is forced to ackiiow- 
Icdoe that, for the Wells of the 1920s 
ana Inter, “the role of social prophet 
did supervene over that of novelist, und 
particularly of scientific romancer”, 
and, though a continuity of vision may 
persist , the imaginative presentation of 
this suffers as a result. Only the 
little-known Star Begotten, Wells’s last 
scientific romance, comes In for a few 
kind words as “a graceful, immensely 
good-humoured, and oddly moving 
tittle parable,” though some favour- 
able attention is also paid to both the 
written and filmed versions of The 
Shape of Things to Come. 

lire main originality of McConnell's 
book is to be found in its treatment of 
the later, less familiar works and it is to 
be hoped that it might prompt a 
reappraisal of the value of at least some 
of them. The earlier chapters, which 
deal with Wells's life, his intellectual 
background (especially the debt to 
Darwinism which remained a guiding 
principle - to be argued with as well as 
accepted - throughout his career) and 
the better known . romances, covers 
more heavily trodden ground, -though, 
McConnell is always lucid and intelli- 
gent and the book as a whole will be 
useful to the student audience for 
whom it, and the series it belongs to, is 
presumably intended. 

Some day, however, someone will 
have to come to grips with Wells’s 
fiction as a whole, avoiding the almost 
exclusive attention to either.the scien- 
tific -romances or the realistic novels 
that has been common with critics until 
' now. Weils, who excelled in both types 
of fiction, is probably the ideal figure 
through whom the still controversial 
questions of the nature and literary 
value of science fiction as compared to. 
mainstream fiction could be examined; 
and when McCqnnell, in a tantalizingly 
compressed discussion of ~Topa- 
Bungay refers to .it as u a rich and 
intricate novel", which is “close to. 
being Wells’s best narrative . perform- 
ance 1 ’, it is clear that only a more 
sustained investigation of the interplay, 
'.between the various strands of Weils r s 
> fietjon could, fully justify the claim?, 
made for his greatness as a. writer. ! : •' 
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Nonco nformity in Normandy 


By R. J. Knecht 

PHILIP UENKDICT : 

Rouen during the Wars or Religion 

297pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£24. 
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One of dm central problems facing 
historians of the Reformation is 
where to ascribe responsibility f or 
the poiiticnl upheavals generated by 
that movement both nationally and 
locally, in recent years the process 
has been illuminated in respect of 
Germany. The response of various 
cities tu the Reformat ion has been 
shuwn to depend on an infinitely 
variable admixture of factors 1 
political, social and economic - not 
simply on the whim of a ruler; the 
importance of the role played by 
the whole urban community has 
been amnfy demonstrated. Until 
recently, however, no m tempi has 
been made tu apply the same kind 
nr research to sixteenth -century 
I ranee. Scholars have been content 
to treat the Wars of Religion tiicre 
ns a mere reflection of the tensions 
and conflicts within the court and 
aristocracy. Not even the Annates 
school has corrected this limited 
view: contempt f„ r fhhtotre 

evinemcnadte inis deflected it front 
such a task. Yet. as Philip 
Benedict argues, “poiiticnl events 
indicate cleavages and solidarities 
w thin a given society; they show 
whin values were considered suffi- 
ciently important to be worth 
struggling for; and they reveal the 
social grievances which moved 


people to action". 


For obvious documentary reasons 
urban history offers the hest 
chance of illuminating the Wars of 
Religion hv applying the methodol- 
ogy of the structuralists to the 
study of past events. Rouen, as the 
second city of France (Francis I 
even described it as the first on 
the ground thar Paris was not a 
city but a province!) played an 
important role in the civil wars, 
sending more religious exiles to 
Geneva than any other French 
town. Unfortunately, its records for 
the sixteenth century, though plen- 
tiful, do not permit a precise statis- 
tical evaluation of the social com- 
position of the Protestant com- 
munity. Dr Benedict has had to 
rely on four partial lists of 
Huguenots for the period 1550-72 
and on the membership rolls of the 
General Con fraternity of the Holy 
Sue mm cm, ei body dedicated to 
upholding the Catholic faith. His 
conclusions reveal how simplistic 
was Hauser's contention that "in 
Rouen in 1 5 fill t he* wurking man’s 
cause and the cause of the Reform 
were one and the same". The Pro- 
testant congregation recruited its 
members fiwm all social classes 
except the luwcsl: sub-artisanal 

groups, such ns street-sweepers, 
remained solidly Catholic. At (lie 
upper end of the social scale, 
office-holders tended to be Catholic 
hs did the wealthiest merchants and 
members of trades concerned with 
food and drink. Otherwise all 
social groups were represented 
among the Protestants, though 
some proportionately more so than 
others. Luxury trades, for example, 
and occupations requiring a fair 
measure of literacy were particu- 
larly well represented. Oddly 


enough, considering the important 
part played by aristocratic women 
in the French Reformation, there 
were relatively more men than 
women among the Rouen Protes- 
tants. 

Despite their minority status, the 
Protestants gained control of 
Rouen at the start nf the first civil 
war, but they were soon ousted by 
the king’s army and the Catholics 
restored to power. Yet the Protes- 
tant congregation survived, and 
after the peace of 1563 serious 
outbreaks of violence between the 
two religious groups developed, 
culminating in the massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day. This has long 
hcen regarded by historians as a 
major turning-point in the course 
of the French Reformation, but its 
long-term impact has seldom been 
measured statistically. Benedict 
shows (hai in Rouen, where the 
massacre occurred almost one 
month after the Parisian one, it 
precipitated a huge wave of defec- 
tions. The Catholic parish registers 
reveal a flood of acts in which 
young Abrahams, Isaacs and Saras 
(names hitherto favoured by Pro- 
testants) ranging m age from one 
Jo twelve were "re-baptized". 
Other Huguenots flocked to the 
cathedral, where they submitted to 
formal abjuration. The massacre, in 
short, was followed by a dramatic 
collapse of the Reformed congrega- 
tion: from around 16,500 in 1565 
J W! l P between 1,500 and 3,000. 
What is more, this decline was 
permanent. Even after the Edict of 
Nantes the Protestant church in 
Rouen never regained its size of 
the mid-I560s. This was not the 
result of forcible conversions, but 
rather of despondency and disillu- 


sion. All the high hopes enter* 
tinned by Protestants in the early 
156tJs were now dashed and many 
must have decided tluit conformity 
or emigration was preferable to lead- 
ing n dangerous life in the service of 
a lost cause. 

Following the massacre, Rouen 
settled down to a quiet and pros- 
perous existence until the crisis of 
the Holy League reawakened 
religious militancy. Benedict cannot 
throw much light on the means by 
winch the League gained control of 
the city in 1588, but within the 
limits set by his evidence lie 
demonstrates that the local ligueurs 
were not identical with the 
revolutionaries in Paris or Dijon. 
They were drawn almost exclusively 
from "the very highest strata of 
society several of them being 
old-established parlementaires. The 
principal novelty of the revolution 
was the inclusion of four clerics 
among the twelve ligueurs chosen to 
administer the city. Thus the 
League in Rouen did not produce 
any radical transformation or the 
social complexion of the city's 
government. But it did signify* a 
new conception of its authority; "in 
place ot men whose power was 
legitimized by custom and prece- 
dent and derived ultimately from a 
king who in turn received his 
power from God, there now ruled 
men whose authority was sanc- 
tioned by the people and sanctified 
by commitment to a holy crusade". 

One of the most interesting 
chapters in Benedict’s important 
book is concerned with' the 
spiritual upsurge that accompanied 
the League. As he rightly indicates, 


Bedrock in Brittany 


By Robin Briggs 

T. J. A. LE GOFF) 

Vannes and its Region 
A Study of Town and Country in 
Eighteenth-Century France 

445pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £25. 
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Like any good study of regional his- 
tory under the Ancien Regime, T. J. 
A. Le GofFs book on Vannes in 
Brittany provokes reflection on the 
spiendeurs et misdres of the archival 
sources for the period. Immensely 
neh in some areas, maddeningly si- 
lent m others, they impose a series 
of conges on the conscientious histo- 
rian, while demanding great ingenui- 
ty if the results are not to be as arid 
as the dusty papers from which they 
derive. Many readers will find some 
sections of this book hard going, for 
all the skill and thoughtfulness with 
which they nre presented; those 
without experience of such work will 
probably not recognize the extent to 


which the author has reified and 
shaped his recalcitrant material. In 
dealing with such questions ns 
population mobility, marriage and 
career structures, or changes in land- 
holding, Professor Le Goff is careful 
to demonstrate the limitations, even 
contradictions, within his overall pic- 
ture. He is writing about un area 
characterized above all by its static 
quality; in the Vannetais the eight- 
eenth century saw only slight growth 
m either population or production, 
compared with many other regions 
of France. Even the Revolution 
failed to break the pattern, leaving 
behind it one of the most conserva- 
tive regions of modern France. A 
deep analysis of the history of such 
regions clenrly has an essential place 
in our understanding of French his- 
tory; the lack of surface excitement 
mHy be compensated to some degree 
bythe feeling of contact with the 
solid bedrock of rural society. 

The economy and society of Van- 
nes and the surrounding countryside 
were dominated by a group of 
structural elements, recognizable in 
vurylng forms across nil of France. 
There were the structures of power: 


law-courts, town councils, the 
bishopric and its officials, more occa- 
sionally provincial bodies such as the 
“talcs or the pariement of Rennes, 
and their frequent opponents the 
royal gouvenieiir and attendant . Most 
of the smalt dlite which dominated 
the region fitted somewhere into 
these organizations, if only in the 
form of noble membership of the 
Estates. In terms of land-holding the 
nobles were still predominant, de- 
spite a modest tendency for the 
bourgeoisie to buy up what little 
land came on the market. Much of 
the area operated the peculiar Bre- 
ton system of land tenure known as 
domauie congiable : Le Goff argues 
convincingly that this averted the ex- 
treme polarization of peasant wealth 
found m many other regions, by 
maintaining a large number of mid- 
dle-sized holdings over the genera- 
tions. Neither landlords nor tenants 
showed any great inclination to 
break out of the system, which gave 
all parties a certain security. The 
revolutionary legislators in Paris, 
committed to the maintenance of pri- 
vate property, resisted optimistic 
attempts to classify it as a feudal abuse. 


Vanishing Elites 


By Robin Buss 

Georges Romanos . 

A Study in Christian Commitment 
1$7PP- Avebury. £10. 
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5oii? iP e P ai i! le - who was at .school 
, with hun in the 1890s, Georges Ber- 
rtanos adhered to “une certaine idde 
l i 5.£ ran( ^ Which seems almost 
Ulyeriably at odds with the aspira- 

V be 5^ 0l ’ r of ^ modern 

' if. U u b,ta r, n . |s L of country. A man 
I of the Right, .sometimes obnoxiously 
« P^onate and violent 
polemicist who r drew strength from 

: f, nd i’ { h Qu £ h [ he Church 

, S? y .ft 1 ? W -?t aB 8 Catholic wrl(er, 
J? 1 ^ onsl,, P with institutional 
• Krft L? 5 neVer 811 easy one; 
: LV,i rtDt ' h , ard E ? guess what he would 
have madq .of! developments in It 

1 death ' 5r . thrC £ since his 

|. oeath. tfi&.profquqd dwmsuwlth the 


modern world would have made his 
message one of utter despair had he 
not believed in the salutary power of 
mes, and it is this aspect of his 
thought that .John Cooke has chosen 
to analyse. 

As he says, the llitist solution was 
tor Bernanos “an attractive method 
of reconciling vision and reality". 
The gap between the two is that 
between man’s mystical perception 
of the implications of God's incarna- 
tion and his vain attempts lo trans- 
late this into social and political 
terms. While the dichotomy between 
mystique and politique was not, in 
theory, insoluble, in practice it was 
°? ,J * ,n s , uch d| st“nt figures as Joan 
Qf Are that Bernanos detected this 
balance between action and spiritual- 
ity. His fictional characters, like 
Mouchette or the Curd d'Ambri- 
CDurt; heroically confront a world 
devastated by Satan. De Gaulle, up- 
holding in 3940 his Concept of tile 
honour, of France, appeared for a 
a me to nse to the same heroic sta- 
5*W but .Bernanos lived td see the 
postwar Gaullist,.. government and 


was 'disillusioned by it. When the 
elite became the Majority, it inevit- 
ably fell from grace and it is hard to 
imagine that he would have had 
much time for the Oauilist Fifth Re- 
public, which in reality enshrined the 
matenalist bourgeois values he de- 
spised. 

Mr Cooke is obviously sympathetic 
to Bernanos and sometimes too un- 
cnttcal in his approach, but his work 
will be of undoubted value for stu- 
dent of modem French literature 
particularly since nearly half of jt 
consists in copious notes and bibliog- 
raphies. There is no harm in letting 
Bernanos s ideas speak for them- 
selves and leaving the reader to 
assess thim; and there is a need for 
a study of him in English which is 
content largely to give a synthetic 
exposition of his thought. But Cooke 
falls to distinguish clearly enough be- 
tweett the quality of Bernanos*s fic- 1 
Hon and his polemical; writings. With 
time, the latter have become: in- 
.foresting chiefly ;fbr their ferocity and 
me,light they throw on the three or 
four great novels. 


modern students of ihc League 
usually more interested in t hn^ 
nspects which foreshadow | a ,! r 
revolutions: its doctrine of popu ! 
sovereignty and its popula? 
cahsm. But the movement calS 
be completely understood withoS 
taking into account its j mpu | ^ 
towards communal purification In 
Rouen, this stood in marked con- 
trast to ihe essentially negative 
attitude of the ereleJsfi 
authorities to the Protestant chal- 
enge during the first decades of 
the Religious Wars. Now, four 
important religious initiatives were 
taken: the oratoire was introduced 
confraternities of Penitents estab-’ 
lished, a Jesuit college founded and 
an attempt made to bring in the 
Carmelites. At the same lime there 
was much processional activity. 

But were the sentiments of the 
bulk of the population reflected in 
this devotional activity? Benedict 
answers this question with the help 
of quantification. An examination 
of baptismal registers in two sets 
of parishes reveals that under the 
League sexunl abstinence during 
Lent (which the church had long 

rommmunWiiH t . l . ® 


recommended) spread to the poorer 
parishes whereas, previously It had 
been observed only in the wealthier 


..... . - ,-v , “i- mniuucr 

ones, this trend coincided also with 
a sharp increase in the amount of 
pious offerings deposited in the 
basins of parish churches. But this 
religions enthusiasm was short-lived- 
as the war dragged on and as the 
economic crisis which it provoked 
deepened, support for the League 
steadily waned. By the time Henry 
ot Navarre announced his conversion 
to Catholicism, the Rouennais, it 
seems, had lost their crusading zeal, 


and thus ensured its survival well into 
the nineteenth century. 

The commercial economy of the 
region depended crucially on a sur- 
plus of grain for export; textiles (de- 
clining) shipbuilding (expanding), 
and fishing (static) were of negligible 
importance by comparison. The sur- 
pluses extracted by the landlords and 
the Church were directed to other 
markets by the merchants of Vannes, 
suckled to this precarious trade by 
their failure to compete effectively 
against their more prosperous neigh- 
bours of Nantes and Loricnt. ’Hie 
merchants were outweighed in town 
affairs by the large numbers of resi- 
dem or semi-resident nobles, the 
officials and lawyers, and the clergy. 
The diocese seems to have been peo- 
pled by educated and serious priests, 
mostly local men, who enjoyed good 
relations with their flocks so long as 
u r , a ^ nec ^ fr oni attacking entren- 
ched local customs, or stepping out- 
side their recognized role in the com- 
munity. 

In the course of a subtle and de- 
fied investigation of the rela- 
tionships between these and other 
factors Le Goff demonstrates that 
conflict and movement did exist be- 
neath the apparently placid surface 
of Vannetais life. At a political level 
mis was naturally concentrated in 
Vannes itself, where the monarchy's 
problems with Brittany as a whole 
helped to polarize town, politics. .The. 
active members of the local 


?. ee Pl a a 8 a m to have been the pecu- 
liarities of the domaine congiable, 
above all, which prevented the em- 
ergence of a strong group of small to 
middling land-holaers with a vested 
interest in the new order. Any iso- 
lated rural radical must have ex- 
pected a rough time, for, as the 
author shows, this was not a society 
which one was wise to be too 
different. 

Using the criminal records, he 
argues that the bocage had a far 
more intense social life than has 
sometimes been suggested, and one 


bourgeoisie, Increasingly frustrated 
by the intervention of nobles and 
clerics in town affairs out of selfish 
or external motives, were to form 
the basis of the "patriot" party ' at the 
outset of the Revolution. Le Goff 
inverts Augustin Cochin's inteipreta- 
tlon of the Breton pre-revolution in 
Ms respect, . arguing convincingly 
that T789 was the revenge of the 
politicians on the dilettantes". Even 
ip Vannes, however, this “patriot” 
group was never more than an active 
minority; In the surrounding country- 
side tfoe revolutionary government 
wqs soon to be . the object of sullen 
and endurlqg hostility. Le Goff is 
rightly unconvinced by the contem- 
porary explanation in terms of 
malign clerical influence, and empha- 
i sizes In steady the ways ip which the 
"reforms after 1789 brought more 
disadvantages than benefits to both 
substantial peasants and poor, ft 


marked by a gooa deal of conflict 
and violence, fit this relatively poor 
society tiny questions of economic 
advantage might start serious feuds, 
as might the insults with which peo- 

g j® seem to have been so ready. 

Ither quarrels were more obviously 
grave, such as those arising from 
competition for tenancies, while all 
were encouraged by an already im- 
pressive habit of rural drunkenness, 
m one of the classic regions of 
French alcoholism. This is one of the 
most compelling parts of the book, 
and one would nave welcomed more 
on the subject; for example. Profes- 
has little to say on 
informal mechanisms for settling dis- 
putes outside the courts, 

In general, however, this sym- 
pathetic and scholarly book gives a 
remarkably full picture of life in this 
c yPf r Western France, and one 
which, has a- good deal to .offer the 
more general historian. 


The first issue of a new journal, 
Parliaments, Estates & Representation! 
Parlements, Etats, and Representation, 
has appeared. Published twice yeurly 
[? r Intcrn artona! Commission for 
tne Histojy of Representative and' 

rarliatnentflrv. TVicH,, /_..i 


Dr John Rooster The journal is 
concerned “with political theory and 
tne institutional practice Of representa- 
tjon, as well as the internal organiza- 
tion and the social and political back- 
ground to parliaments and assemblies 
of estates. • < \ ‘ , 
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Holy Himalayan places 


By John Crook 


DAVID L. SNELI. GROVE and 

TADCUSZ SKORUPSKI: 

The Cultural Heritage of Ladakh 
Volume 2: Zungbkar and the Cave 
Temples of Ludakh 
lhhnp. Warminster: Aris and Phil- 
lips. £18. 
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With the international tourist season 
beginning again in Ladakh, and with 
Michel Pcissel doubtless still gallivant- 
ing through the Himalayas in search of 
the Iasi of the lost kingdoms of ihe 
mountains, it is a joy to have in one's 
hands a serious and scholarly treat- 
ment of the material culture of this 
remarkable region. Volume One <>f 
The ( ulnirul Heritage of Ladakh 
(1U77) covered the Indus valley area; 
the present volume examines the 
monastic ami archaeological treasures 
of Zungskar, an exceptionally remote 
and mountain-locked valley with a long 
tradition of Tibetan Buddhism and a 
fascinating if obscure history. The 
book includes a brief account of small 
cave temples in I.adnkh. and transla- 
tions by Philip DcnwooJ of important 
inscriptions at the old monastery of 
Alchi in central Ladakh. A biography 
of the important founder of several of 
the oldest monastic sites in Ladakh. 
Rin-chen bzangs-po. is added togethei 
with the full Tibetan text. The hook il 
fully illustrated. 

When the Indian Government 
opened Lndakh to foreign visitors in 
1974 David Snellgrovc and Tadcusz 
Skorupski of the Tibetan Depart- 
ment of the School ot Oriental and 
African Studies were quick to visit 
the area and scoop the story of its 
archaeology and monastic culture be- 
fore it could fall into less profession- 
al hands. These books have the na- 
ture of 'an extended but necessarily 


provisional survey. In iy7fi Skorups- 
ki visited Zangskar and (together 
wilh James Crowdcn whose account 
of his over-wintering experiences and 
descent of the Zangskar gorge in 
1976-77 awaits publication) became 
the first serious western visitor to the 
region for many years. 

Zangskar is famous in ihe Buddhist 
world because the great Naropa medi- 
tated in a cave there, and his disciple 
Mur pa appears in local legends. 
Ladakhis of the Indus valley generally 
consider it a holy place. The first great 
western scholar of the Tibetan lan- 
guage, Csnma de KOrtJs, worked there 
at Rangdum. Zangla and Phuktal in 
the 1820s. The earliest archaeological 
descriptions were made by the Mora- 
vian missionaiy A. H. Francke. Two 
small articles from the Zeirschrift der 
Deitischen Mnrgenlandiscben Gcssell- 
\rhajt (Vnls (Hi, ol , 1906) describe his 
visit hut are not listed in the bibliogra- 
phy of the present work. 

Readers of Professor Snellgrovc ’s 
masterly hooks on Himalayan 
Buddhism may however he dis- 
appointed with this one. 'I lie text 
lacks his earlier style perhaps be- 
cause of its collaborative authorship, 
and could have done with editing to 
achieve a better balance ami rela- 
tionship between the topics 
treated. Skorupski’* account of his 
fascinating journey to Zangskar in 
1976, before the road went in, seems 
deliberately flat in tone, and com- 
pared with Volume One dryness of 
the academic description often 
obscures Ihc interest of a real-life 
adventure. The powerful atmosphere 
of many of these old monastic sites 
rarely comes across. Many of the site 
descriptions are mere catalogues of 
statues und paintings, giving little im- 
pression of their vivid impact. The 
quite extraordinary monastery of 
Phuktal, hanging from the lip of a 
vast cave among cliffs of a rocky 
gorge, gets only half a page and is 
illustrated by one poor photograph. 
Nor is it easy to relate the descrip- 


tion nf the Buddhist pantheon and 
its iconography to the illustrations in 
the text. Furthermore, the quality of 
the photographic printing leaves 
much to be desired. 

Even so, the book's achievement 
is considerable and it must provide a 
basic text for anyone visiting the 
area with the intention of under- 
standing what can he seen there. We 
have here in fact the first authorita- 
tive survey of some fourteen monas- 
teries and temples containing trea- 
sures nf the greatest interest. Several 
of the monasteries, notably Rang- 
dum, Karsha and Phuktal, are size- 
able establishments still recruiting 
their monks from local villages. They 
maintain the annual cycle of rituals 
and meditatiuns characteristic of pre- 
1959 Tibet. Although, because they 
have broken off contact wilh the 
Lhasa of the old tradition, scho- 
larship and philosophical understand- 
ing are now punr, steps me being 
taken to send some young monks to 
(lie newly established centres of 
'lihctan Buddhism in India. The 
quality nf intellectual life in these old 
monasteries is thus likely to improve. 

In Zangskar il is still possible to 
witness traditional Tibetan culture as 
it has been for many centuries - and 
it still takes a hole traveller lo get 
there. Some of the monasteries arc 
nf the ’Brug-pa bKa-brgyud order 
and try to maintain the meditative 
tradition of this sect, which was 


especially vibrant under the lead- 
ership of the great Lama Ngag-dban 
Tshe-rin of rDzong-Khul monastery. 


A number of yogins still dwell in the 
mountains but poorlv equipped west- 
ern enthusiasts would be ill advised 
to set off looking for them. 

The material culture of these sites 
is thus associated with a living tradi- 
tion and forms an integral part of it. 
This book deals not with the pro- 
ducts of a dead past but with the 
central symbolism of a people. It can 
therefore serve the valuable rale of 


introducing the modern traveller to 
an important living culture wilh sig- 
nificant messages for the world of 
today. A painstaking attempt to 
uitdcistand these monasteries is like- 
ly to be well repaid. The complexity 
of the iconography is considerable, 
however, and this volume provides a 
useful introduction, giving us not 
only a list of what is to be round and 
where but also ai least the elements 
of an interpretive guide. For those 
interested in studies of a more social, 
religions or anthropological nature, 
such interpretation is also of major 
significance, for it can provide the 
key to understanding certain founda- 
tions nf the Zangskar way of life. 
Yet it inusi also Be recognized that 
much nf village life, including that of 
the monks themselves, is ot a sim- 
plicity far removed from the lower- 
ing edifices of the "great tradition" 
which the material culture on the 
monastery walls represents. The_ 
study of contemporary Zangskar is' 
very much nn attempt to compre- 
hend the relationship between these 
two aspects of an ancient tradition. 
Snellgrnve and Skorupski say little 
on the subject of villages but ns 
guides to temple walls they arc valu- 
able commentators. 

One especially valuahle inclusion 
in this volume is the translation of 
ihe biography of Rin-chen bzangs- 
no. Here is (he authentic voice of a 
founding father. The monastery of 
Sumda. outside the main valley of 
Zangskar near central Ladakh, an 
ancient temple at Karsha and certain 
remains at Sani and Phuktal aJI date 
back to his time and are described 
here. The biography describes the 
life of this great translator, his jour- 
neys in India in search of teachings 


neys in India in search of teachings 
and scriptures, his work as a trans- 
lator and his meetings with Naropa, 
the lama-king Ye-sne'-od of Guge 
and the philosopher Atisha. The text 
is important historically and amply 
and carefully annotated. 

The book ends with Philip. Den- 
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About the year 1700, Okomfo 
Anokyc, the priest, magician and 
adviser to Osei Tutu. King of 
Asante, gathered together a great 
assembly in the capital city of Kuma- 
si. He then caused to descend from 
the heavens before their eyes, in a 
black cloud, amidst rumbles of thun- 
der, through air thick with white 
dust, a- Golden Stool - that is to say, 
n carved wooden stool covered with 
gold foil - which proceeded to alight 
gently on the King's knees. Anokye 
informed the crowd that this stool 
enshrined the soul of the Asante 
people, and he commanded the King 
and all the chiefs and queen mothers 
to offer: up hairs from the head and 
pubes, together with nail parings. 
These were ground up and made 
into a paste, some of which was 


drunk as a magical medicine while 
the rest was smeared on the Golden 
Stool. Thus the chiefdoms were un- 
ited in one state, and Asante became 
for the next two hundred years the 
wealthiest and most powerful king- 
dom in West Africa after Benin (in 
modern Nigeria), until it was finally 
subjugated by the British and the 
king exiled to the Seychelles. 

The more historians strive to sift 
out the' true facts behind this story; 
the more the legendary and super- 
natural features become fixed in the 
pbpular mind. Certainly the Golden 
Stool exists, and on great occasions, 
it is displayed In public, lying' on its 
side on its own special chair or 
•throne,' in the shade of its own spe- 
cial umbrella. And it certainty 
brought unity to the Asante, which is 
all the more surprising when one 
considers the disunity which pre- 


vailed among so many other societies 
in West Africa, (he deadly rivalry of 
chiefdoms, the internecine warfare of 
village against neighbouring village, 
which in some areas persisted well 
into the present century. 

It is this great kingdom, and its 
religion and court and art, that Mal- 
colm McLeod presents in The 
Asante, which serves as an accom- 
paniment to the current Asante ex- 
hibition at the Museum of Mankind, 
of which he is Keeper, “ft has been 
written", says McLeod in his pre- 
face, "for the general reader and 
attempts to show something of the 
complexity of Asante society and 
culture. Inevitably certain areas of 
Asante life cannot be examined in 
such a work: it has not been possible 
to discuss the elaborate and beautiful 
music of the Asante, nor iheir songs 
and poetry. . . . Attention has been 
confined to material culture and es- 
pecially to the items used in political 
display in the last century." Indeed, 
there is little that is original in the 
present work (for that ,qne must seek 
out the many papers McLeod has 
published in out-of-the-way scholarly 
collections and . journals). Further- 
more. he has also had to omit any 
mention of the dance, an art form 
most highly regarded by the Asante 
and quite different from anv Euro- 
pean conception, as well as the fasci- 
nating tal king-drum language, which 
demands a knowledge of non-Indo- 
European linguistics beyond the 
scope of most general readers. These 
limitations aside. The Asante is a 
most readable and informative intro-, 
duction to Asante art and society, 

f iarticuiarly during the last century, 
t is based not only on the most 
recondite printed sources but also on 
the author's intimate acquaintance 
with the land artd its people gathered 
, ovCr many periods of fieldwork 
' among theih, and his empathy can 
be feft on pfige after page.; , 

McLeod introduces his subject 
with accounts of the historical, mate- 
rial and environmental background.. 
. He rightly stresses the .IstrOng con-. 


trnst in the African's mind between 
the fearsome, hostile and dangerous 
tropical forest teeming with wild 
beasts, invisible spirits and super- 
natural powers, and the areas 
cleared and controlled by man, their 
ordered towns and court organiza- 
tion, with their domesticated animals 
and cultivated farms. Only the hun- 
ter is at home in Ihe forest, and back 
in civilization he tends to be an out- 
sider. a loner. Perhaps something of ' 
this antithesis of safety and danger 
was felt in medieval and early Re- 
naissance Europe, when so much of 
the land was still covered with dense 
forest. In Altdorfer's magnificent 
painting of “St George and the Dra- 


gon" we sec a diminutive St George 
in a clearing in the oppressive, all- 
pervading forest, opposing single- 
handed this monstrous dragon of the 
woods. It might as well be an 


wood's translations of the inscrip- 
tions oil the walls of the monastic 
buildings at Alclii. Alchi, described 
in Volume One, is Ihe best pre- 
served of the earlier monasteries and 
contains much of great value to an 
historians. Denwood’s translations 
rend like a fine piece of detective 
work: the often fragmentary and 
obscure inscriptions give clues to the 
almost unknown history of Ladakh 
in ancient times. A systematic study 
of such inscriptions elsewhere, and 
also on the mani walls scattered 
widely over the region, would clearly 
be a most worthwhile project. 

A land of monasteries such os 
Zangskar is a repository of many 
treasures, not only because of the 
creation of monastic decorations and 
statues but also because through the 
centuries monks have returnee! there 
after studies in central Tibet bringing 
books and other religious objects. 
Many monastery possessions arc only 
rarely on view'. In 1980 the Dalai 
Lama visited Zangskar, and the 
monasteries put their valuable ob- 
jects on show, At Phuktal fabulous 
langkas festooned the walls of 
shnne-roums for several days, only 
to lie quickly hidden again. Access 
to such objects is very difficult be- 
cause of their religious character; 
although, sadly, in some locations in 
Ladakh persona! scruple has occa- 
sionally been overcome by the high 
value of such “antiques" in Western 
Europe. Travelling scholars will 
eventually be allowed to see and 
study more of such objects; but for 
this a close familiarity with individual 
monasteries and personal friendship 
with individuals will have to be 
established. The day of quick and 
cursory research visits will soon be 
over, but in the meantime we can be 
grateful for the valuable insights 
which such journeys have yielded. 
Of this kind of contemporary study 
the present volume is an important 
example. 


elephant in the distorted imagination 
of an African wood-carver, repre- 
senting it as the spirit of the bush. 

.The succeeding chapters discuss 
various aspects of Asante art ' and . 
material culture! goldwork, court’ re- 
galia, stools and chairs, gold-weights 
(geometric and representational 
brass weights for weighing gold dust, . 
much sought after by collectors to-; 
day), brass vessels (kudvo and ford- 
wa), dress, pottery and . wood- 
carving, 

Tho power of ’Asante resided - not 
only in its military strength but also 
In Its deposits. Of gold, lyhicU was 
traded north to Ihe : Mandiflg . and 
thence across the; Sahara to the 
Mediterranean, and south to the 
European trade forts oo the coast, 
which were ■ variously held oyer the 
years by the leading European sea- 
powers: Portuguese, Dutch, Bran- 
deuburger, English, French and ; 
Danish. The Asante. themselves em- ■ 
ployed gold lavishly oh court regalia.; 
(much of which, was melted down 
annually and recast in hew designs), ; 
as well as for personal adornment. 
Three techniques were, coirpnohfy 
practised by Ihe goldsmiths: lost-wax • 
casting, repouss6 and the application ; 


of gold foil. The latter misled some 
Europeans into believing that the 
Golden Stool was of solid gold: had 
this been the case it would probably 
have needed a crane to lift it! 

Asante wood-carving varies con- 
siderably in both quality and pur- 
pose. Perhaps best known are the 
akita'mma or so called fertility dolls, 
with their flat discoid heads set at a 
slight angle on a long neck bearing a 
series oflove Tinas reminiscent of the 
man in the Michelin tyre advertise- 
ments. A woman will tuck one into 
the back of her wrapper as she 
would carry a real baby, to induce 
fertility and to ensure that the un- 
born child will be blessed with the 
Asante marks of beauty. But 
occasionally these dolls are given to 
little girls to play with and to evoke 
their maternal instincts at a young 
age, or aftei a woman has readied 
menopause' and they can be of no 
further use to her, they may be 
offered to a local shrfne. I contend 
that. they are always female, not only 
because of a desire to maintain,. the 
niatrilineage, but also, as I have 
been told more than once, because a 
woman wants daughters since they 
arc soon able to help her by sweep- 
ing the compound and fetching water 
frbm the stand-pump, whereas boys 
go off with their father, to the forms. 
So a different Interpretation should 
be sought for those figure carvings 
which are obviously male, and which 
are .often very crudely done. 

Probably tlie finest wood-carvirtg 
among the Museum of ; Mankind’s 
holdings is the nou; . famous execu- 
tioner wjth outstretched arms hold- 


tbat acquisition details are omitted 
throughout),. illustrated on page 174. 
Bpt eyen In this instance the sculptor 
appears' not .to have been familiar 
with the pose, for without the stand 
to : which; it has now been attached, 
the. figure ' 'topples ^ forward on 
account of .the weight- of; (he amis 
ah(j their burden. Even finer , carv- 


ings, particularly of a seated Queen 
Mother (?) ana child, are known, 
but these are mostly in American 
collections. 

The cognoscenti will be pleased to 
find that technical terms expressed in 
English usually have, added in 
brackets, their vernacular foim in 
Twi, the language of the Asante. 
These terms have precise meanings 
which often come strangely to Euro- 
pean ways of thought, and full ex- 
planations would be too lengthy and 
tedious for a book of this nature. 
Insistence on linguistic accuracy has 
led to the spelling of Asante itself, 
which may come as a surprise to 
some renders. In actual fact, many of 
the interpreters employed by the ear- 
ly Europeans on the coast were not 
themselves Asante but Ga from 
Accra, where not only tiie pronun- 
ciation but the language Itself is 
different. T. E. Bowdlcn, who led 
the first official British mission to a 
king of Asante, adopted the local Ga 
version of the name and perpetuated 
it for the English thereafter in his 
highly informative account, published 
- in 1819, entitled Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to Ashanlee, and so until 
recently it has remained. 

One serious error has unfortunate- 
ly . escaped proof-reading. We are 
told (p 12) that “The ruler of Asante 
at the start of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was Osei Tutu For "seven-. 
■ teenth" read ‘‘eighteenth" century. 
That this was merely a lapsus calami 
is shown by the statement' elsewhere 
(p 65) that Osei Tutu flourished be- 
‘ tween 1700 and 1710, But since Osei 
Tutu was the founder of the Asante 
Confederation it ' is important that 
this should be corrected in later edi- 
tions. * . ! 

But to end on a congratulatory 
note: the selection of early photo- 
graphs of Asante scenes is fascinat- 
ing and. gives an immediacy ; to the 
historical background which words 
alone cannot provide. For once an 
-author bos done his own picture re- 
search and. largely succeeded in in- 
tegrating the illustrations with the 
• text. 
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Boys’ own 

By Lindsay Duguid 


T. II. WHITE: 

The Maharajah hiii I Ollier Stories 
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T. H. While wrote the sixteen stories 
in The Maharajah and Oilier Stories 
when he was teaching nt Stowe from 
1932-35. and they arc infused with a 
mixture of boyish enthusiasm and 
didactic purpose in much the same 
way as M. R. James's talcs told to 
the scout camp when he was tutor at 
Eton. The predominant narrative 
voice is school masterish and the stor- 
ies. recounted with great relish, are 
full of the sort of things that might 
appeal to hoys; feuts nt strength and 
courage, amazing details of the rare 
and strange, and instructions as to 
the correct way of doing things. 
Among the incidental pleasures are a 
description of the Maharajah's store- 
mom, full of unpacked luxuries; the 
accommodation devised for the earl 
who believed himself to he a spaniel; 
and an authcnlic-soiinding character- 
ization of the smell of a wolf - “sour 
hrend and stale bananas". 


“The were wolf’s leg, gentlemen, that 
was cocked above the serum mage, 
turned pink, grew hairless, convulsed 
itself like a kicking frog’s: and Chal- 
lenger was trotting round the outside 
. . . with h hand of human fingers in 
his mouth.” 

Other stories here arc imaginative 
reconstructions featuring famous fi- 
gures; they are viewed dose up 
rather than at ti historical distance, 
in “Not Until Tomorrow” the future 
Richard li is seen as tcn-vcar-uld 


Diccon, (rented contemptuously by 
lii.s cousin Marry and hiding from 
Nanny in the garden. “A Link with 
PetulenHro” describes the young 
Oncer Victoria as "a determined lit- 


Thrce of the tales arc traditional 
ghost stories, told hy countesses, 
professors and gentlemen round a 
good fire. In “The Troll” a lonely 
traveller, the narrator’s father, 
spends the night at an inn in Lapland 
and spies through the keyhole a 
gigantic troll devouring a young 
woman in a nightdress: “Just us iny 
father applied his eye to the keyhole, 
the Troll opened its mouth and bit 
off her head. Then, holding the neck 
between the bright blue lips, he 
sucked the bare meat dry. She 
shrivelled like a squeezed orange, 
and her heels kicked. The creature 
had a look of thoughtful ecstasy." In 
“Soft Voices at Passe n ham" the rec- 
tor is forced to remain in his lonely 
fenland church all night, playing the 
organ to keep the music-loving spi- 
nts at bay. And in “The Point of 
Thirty Miles” a woir which the 
hounds have been pursuing until twi- 
light is transmogrified at the kill: 


. tie armful of femininity”. And in 
; “No Gratuities” William Bcckford 
, snubs the simple trespasser who did 
' not succumb to his seductive over- 
| lures. 

These stories - and his oilier ex- 
cursions into history "The Spaniel 
Ear!” and “The Philistine Cursed 
David by His Gods" - demonstrate 
T. ii. white’s special vision of the 
past. This is not simply a mailer of 
putting characters into costume and 
adducing a few facts; nur is it a case 
of a shift in perspective such as Lyt- 
tnn Strachey went in for. It is rather 
ti manifestation of a deeply-felt nos- 
talgia for another (and better) age, a 
patriotism for another country, and 
it imbues the stories with life, feeling 
and the sense (hat the Buthor has 
been there himself. (The school- 
mastcrish voice recalls Merlin’s in 
The Once and Future King, and he 
had been there himself.) White's dis- 
courses on social history are in nn 
entirely naturalistic manner. In the 
early nineteenth century “Everybody 
betted about everything, and nearlv 
everybody was ruined”. Under 
Charles fl, "Morals had become in- 
dividual. . . . Buckhurst. Sedley and 
Ogle swayed at the window of the 
Cock Tavern, without a stitch oF 
clothing, and blind-drunk, shouting 
m the populace". White's evocation 
of history is helped, also, by the 
authentic detail he uses and by his 
encouragements to the render's im- 
agination: we are asked to imagine 
what it must have been like to get up 
at 4.30 every morning and to com- 
pare Mr T of Kensington’s successful 


Currents of feeling 


u wager that he would drive his lan- 
\ dem at the first seven vehicles he 
d met to a modern motorist's offer to 
I- drive fit lorries on the Great Nurth 
v Road. 'I here is, in addition, n pas- 
ii sinuate ro-crcatiiin of rural life: lov- 
ing descriptions of field craft and of 
hunting, for example. These things 
. are familiar from The Age of Scandal 
i and Before Victoria and they recall 
the game where you choose the cen- 
tury you would like to have been 
I horn in and have to accept the draw- 
backs in terms of sanitation and 
medical science. T. H. While revels 
in the drawbacks. 

This is not the sum of his pre- 
occupations. however, and many of 
the concerns which are discreetly 
hidden in the novels are laid bare in 
these stories. He is uneasy dealing 
with sex and is inclined to treat it 
with the kind of horrified respect 
which - as in the Maharajah's wife’s 
disgust at her husband's brown skin 
and nameless vices (“The spon- 
taneous shudder of her look was 
more murderous to his manhood 
than any calculated insult” t - lends 
to come out as prurient. His talc of 
modern adultery, “A Sharp Attack 
of Something or Other”, is the least 
successful in the book and his 
account of the rape and murder of a 
woman in "A Km to Love" sounds 
suspiciously gleeful. There is more 
than a whiff of E. M. Forster's later 
stories in the stalwart young men 
who stalk the pages (they symbolize 
primeval innocence) and in the man- 
ifestations of the blind force of na- 
ture in the English countryside (the 
presentation of Pan as a rather prosy 
gamekeeper in “The Black Rabbit* 
is. however, less embarrassing than 
Forster’s). 

White's insistence on the hideous- 
ness of man, and his hatred of the 
modern age as exemplified in 
Aspros, advertisements, commercial 
travellers and the suburbs, show how 
for all his reconstructions of the past 
he remained imprisoned in the 
1930s. When he forgets the need to 
contrast llw brutal and the tender lie 
is more at ease, and can plunge into 
his blood sports without a conscien- 
ce. He is best when at his simplest, 
and happiest out of doors. 


A Salazar saga 


By Peter Lewis 
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The River Running By is nn unusual 
and much better thnn average ex- 
ample of a type of fiction now 
ill most always and condescendingly 
labelled “popular" - the family saga. 
Romantic stereotyping, soap-opera 
melodramatics, and more recently 
the sex-and-violence syndrome have 
debased the form. Yet the fault is 
not in the genre itself but in what is 
often done with it. The Rainbow, 
after all, is an example of the kind; 
so is Patrick White’s The Tree of 
Man. Charles Gidley is no Lawrence 
or White, but he does avoid many of 
the pitfalls of the family romance 
and he handles both sex and violence 
with commendable reticence. 

Much of the interest of The River 
Running By derives from the un- 
familiar novelistic territory Gidley 
explores: the British community in 
Portugal. Considering the long his- 
torical connection between the two 
countries (dating from the fifteenth 
century) and the quasi-colonial Brit- 
ish presence around Oporto, it is 
surprising that so little has been writ- 
ten about this outpost of Empire 
Apart from Ann Bridge, and Kings- 
ley Amis in / Like It Here . English 
novelists have ignored Portugal - 
where, incidentally, one of the 
fathers of the English novel. Field- 
ing, lies buried in Lisbon. Gidley’s 
novel traces the history of nn Anglo- 
Portuguese family involved in the 
port business, the Teapes, through 
the entire Salazar era, from 1933 to 
the “revolution” of 1974, with some 
glimpses into the past to establish 
the rootedness of such families in the 
country and with a brief postscript to 
bring one part of the narrative up to 
the present. 

In the early stages, the central 
figure is the heir of the family busi- 
ness, Bobby Teape, who seems des- 
tined for a highly successful career. 


between the two life-styles, cxnarri 
ate colonial and local peasant, could 
hardly be more extreme. While the 
i g". !, i- ,|Ve in affluence and comfort 
Natalia struggles to survive. The two 
narratives first merge when Bobbv 
before his marriage, picks up and 
rapes Natalia, then offers her cash 
regarding this as almost one of his 
patrician rights. Subsequently. Ruth 
employs Natalia ns one of her ser- 
vants, much to Bobby’s concern, not 
only because of his guilty conscience 
but because he suspects that he is 
the father of Natalia's son, Eduardo. 

As the narrative unfolds chrono- 
logically against a background of so- 
cial and political upheavals - Sala- 
zars fnsnstic “New State”, the rise 
of Hitler, the Second World War 
postwar changes in England, the de^ 
mise of Portugal's African empire, 
the death of Salazar and the end of 
his long-lived totalitarian regime - 
certain characters occupy the fore- 
ground for a time, then give way to 
others. Some of the best parts or the 
book are those concentrating on the 
Teapes' only child, Stella, a natural 
rebel, sexually precocious and adven- 
turous, and - the ultimate badge of 
non-con forini ty - a sociology gradu- 
ate from Leeds in the 1960s. Yet she 
cannot find an appropriate and ful- 
filling outlet for her energy, which 
she turns increasingly against herself. 
Her marriage to a circumspect (if 
initially flamboyant) RAF officer is 
doomed, and under the influence of 
her lesbian Marxist friend, Phillida, 
she leaves him. Her subsequent 
liaison in Portugal with her former 
teenage admirer, Eduardo, brings 
her a period of genuine happiness, 
but the wilfully destructive power of 
the British community, in the form 


By Holly Eley 

ROY A. K. HEATHi 
One Generation 

202pp. Alison nnd Busby. £6.50 
(£2.50 paperback). 

0 85031 3546 

One Generation is the second volume 
of a Guyanese trilogy in which the 
men of the black Armstrong family 
endeavour to find contentment and 
at the same lime to free themselves 
from the constraints of dnily life - 
constraints such as jobs, social stand- 
ing, a familiar environment and, in 
their case, [an obsessive dependency 
on women. Heath writes well when 
describing ninctcen-year-old Rolmn's 
post-Second World War George- 
town. Ostensibly, it is the same city 
in which, .. in the 1920s. Sonny 
Armstrong (who also featured in 
■ earlier novel, The Heat 
of the Day) contracted an unsatisfac- 
tory hiamage and spent his days as a ' 
minor civil servant and his nights in 
waterfront .brothels and Chinese 
opium dens. Rum nnd cake shops 
abound, only slightly more expensive 
since the arrival of American GIs; 

. Bcrblce chplrs are still formally 
arranged on 'the sun-rotted porches 
. of once elegant two-storeyed houses 
n Qlrecnstqwn suburb; business in- 
terests ahd the bureaucracy still com- 
• mute by-ferry from .villages with 
names reddlent of a reccht colonial 
P? sl Plaisance and 

Mofha) and. the Amerindlaps remain 
a distant , barely acknowledged pre- 
sence In. the bush. ■ • P 

K.: Heath is at bis sharpest 
K examines the intense enr- 
rent of. feeling which rims, between 
: which are 

; pressed .and misinterpreted but 
- -.whlph- surfgce, with .iticrensing vio- 
ilcnce in . dpjnesiit; jealousies, and 


scenes. The resentful interdepend- 
ence of Sonny and his children, 
Rohan and Genctha, is ended when, 
in a drunken haze, the father falls 
from the porch to his death. 
Genetha finds solace in Christianity 
and in the embrace of Fingers, the 
snooker ace. Generous, unstable 
Rohan applies, apparently on im- 
pulse, to be transferred from his post 
;n the capital to that of Chief Clerk 
in Suddie Commissary in the torpid 
Essequibo rice-field delta. His self- 
imposed exile is partly due to vague 
aspirations for adventure and 
change, and partly to n desire to 
distance himself from Genetha. for 
whom he feels both lust nnd exagger- 
ated respect. 

While still a trainee clerk in the 
Georgetown Commissary, Rohan 
had often visited Mr Mohammed, an 
East Tndian colleague, and his house- 
hold of beautiful daughters. He was 
attracted to IndranT, the eldest 
daughter, with her beauty nnd open- 
mmdedness. Indrani is now living in 
Suddie and although she is married 
5? u a r ' ch East Ind ' an r 'ce miller 
Rohan is unnblc to resist her Her 
youiiger sister, Dada, arrives on a 
family visit and, infatuated with 
Rohan, moves in with him. In an 
isolated community in which every- 
one watches everyone else the en- 
suing scandal is enough to prccipitnie 
a horrifying, though not unexpected, 
climax. • 

; In ■ this evocation of a life still 
seemingly ordered by past colonial- 
's™. but in reality festering with ra- 
cial tension, Heath never allotos us 
to forget that Rohan is but one of 
many emotionally strong yet direc- 
tionless young blacks in whose hands 
powqr will continue to rest, ft is 
clear, too, that the economy is near 
to collapse and the industrious, cul- 
turally : fortified East Indians are. 
pressing for 1 equality. Sensitive de- 
scriptions . of exotie architecture, of ' 
crah-uatchntg at picnics, and of care- 


free if improbably hedonistic charac- 
ters, are a measure of Heath's 
strength of observation and power of 
interpretation. But we are always 
aware, as it would seem that Heath 
intends us to be. that Rohan Arm- 
strong s Guyana will soon become 
*be Guyana of Forbes Burnham and 
Cheddi Jaean, one of the few coun- 
tries in the world with a falling 
population and, most recently, the 
notorious wasteland of the Reverend 
Jim Jones and his People’s Temple. 


His relationships with women, 
however, are less satisfactory, partly 
because of the indelible influence of 
his domineering mother. His engage- 
ment to the daughter of a similar 
family, Joy Remington, is broken off 
abruptly, and on the rebound he 
finds himself a wife in England, 
Ruth, herself on the rebound from 
the man she really loves, who re- 
appears immediately before her 

mnru tknn ik.O.. ... i_. 


guese girl, Natalia, orphaned at the 
age of fourteen when the man she 
wrongly believes to be her father and 
who has made her pregnant is killed 
in a shipping accident. The contrast 


after Ruth's death), finally drives her 
to suicide. 

Throughout the novel, Gidley re- 
lates the lives of the many indi- 
viduals he writes about to the wider 
context in which they are all en- 
meshed, including radical changes in 
the business world and the political 
turmoil of Portugal in 1973-74. Yet 
the network of family and personal 
relationships predominates, and not 
even the apparently liberated Stella 
can escape its clutches. There is a 
distinctly Portuguese form of fatalism 
running through the novel, from the 
curse and violent death with which it 
opens to the curse and violent death 
near the end. Eduardo, significantly, 
becomes a successful singer of fado, 
that singulnrly Portuguese form of 
folk-singing expressing saudade - a 
blend of melancholy and nostalgia in 
the face of a world controlled by 
destiny. It is this fado - like mood In 
the novel as a whole that saves it 
from being soap opera, close as it 
sometimes is to this. With its precise 
sense of period detail, The River 
Running Bv would make a good tele- 
vision serial. 


Violent bodies 


By Stoddard Martin 

MAGGIE GEE: 

Dying, fn other words 

214pp. Harvester Press. £7.95 
0 7108 0Q30:4. , 

The setting of Maggie Gee’s novel is 
a “damp dull" house in a crescent in 
suburban Oxford. The house is inha- 
bited by a nonagenarian French- 
woman, Clothilde, who is studying to 
be an artist; a twenty-five year old 
redhead, Moira, who sunbathes on 
the balcony between bouts of typing 
rhapsodic prose: a redundant clerk, 
Frank, who claims to be writing a 
book on “Jokes"; a fastidious and 
handsome but (alas for Moira) 
homosexual lecturer, Jean-flaude; 
and a mysterious recluse with a plas- 
tic nose and the ominous moniker 
C. Hans (read “Chance"). Moira, 
self-confessed attqr ego of the au- 
thor, plummets to her death from 
the balcony. The death appears to bq 
suicido but jn the , end we discover 
‘here's more to it than that. Mean, 
while, all Moira's imintates begin to 
disintegrate. Besides the others in : 
the house, these include: John X. a 


do tical ideologue from London; 
Felicity, John's lady, who teaches 
retarded children; and Macbeth, a 
punk hoodlum who once took 
Moira’s virginity but in fact prefers 
homosexual rape. 


The novel provides several ironic 
tableaux of the sexual revolution of 
the 1970s. John . leaves Felicity for; 
Moira, even though Moira is dead. 
Felicity, distraught nnd booze- 
sodden, opens a present John in- 
tended for Moira while alive: it is a 
statuette of the Virgin Mary that on 
closer inspection reveals itself to be a 
dildo. Felicity is shocked. The gift 
seems to belie John’s old assertion 
that “sex isn’t important” and to 
confirm that the ‘‘other woman” will 
1 always triumph. Felicity’s distress 
deepens. Senselessly drunk now, she 
drowns her overweight (she thinks) 
pink body in the bath. 

There are many such mishaps. 
Jean-Clnude expires at the hand of 
Macbeth, who is avenging his own 
homosexual rape at thirteen. All 
Jean-CInude himself ever wanted was 
a cosy marriage with Moira; but 
Mojra rejected, him .saying that their 
relationship had “too much flattery, 
too many cushions, and no sense of ■ 
violence". Violence is what they get 


as a result. Macbeth, the violator, 
survives by "going on the run, like a 
wolP . Clothilde, clutching the idea 
that Frank is pining for her, is the 
only other survivor; but old age re- 
lentlessly stalks her. 

The book ends with fifty pages of 
aphorisms, poetry and prose en- 
vironing the end of the world. “This 
Is not a Realistic novel", Maggie Gee 
has warned in one of many prelimin- 
ary notes; “this is not quite a novel". 
The author, we are told by the jack- 
et, has a Ph.D. in “Self- 
consciousness in the 20th Century 
Novel”. She has written an extreme- 
ly self-conscious novel herself; it is 
inundated with interior monologue 
and sinks under an endless flow of 
present participial clauses, many of 
them inexplicably rhymed. Some of 
the surrealistic scenery is vivid, but 
the thickets surrounding are im- 
penetrable. Some of the characters 
are more appealing than the solipsis- 
tic presentation of them lulls one 
Into assuming - they deserve the 
relief of dialogue, With revision this, 
book might have made a sharp, tell- 
ing statement on its period. As it 
stands, it is as damp As that house in 
the crescent; as melancholy as the 
fade of some over-long rock-song 
echoing from lost marijuana days. 



TLS JULY 17 1901: 


Drummond’s Copy of The Faerie Queene 


By Alastair Fowler and Michael Leslie 


In October 1977, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library acquired at auction, 
with two other volumes, a cony of 


with two other volumes, a cony of salemme Liberum in three: English, 
the first folio edition (1609) of Latin and French. 

l h f Q "' ene ' The marginalia are confined to 

had once belonged to the poet W. I- Thg faerie Queene VUx.7-xii.l8 

TS«?2Sr°nl Hawthorndcn amJ Mulabili K Cantos vii.28-53. 

nLi 85 ; ‘ th 9 / nISLftjLr Drummond would probably have 

SI* 1 "Jf S h RZ Z nnif htm’ been seein g the Cantos for the first 

,ime - 31 ,eaSt P™** since lh{ T 

ii h r S2S.KP S ,S „ r were no. included in earlier edt 

teenth century 1 and now consists of , ■ , „ r 


COnS,S,S Hons; whereas the annotations 
well over 700 volumes. Book VJ may have teen prompl 

A great deal is known of Drum- by his reading of Tasso. Most of 
mond both as reader and as book the notes arc of a kind (hut 
collector. His library, which com- Drummond, an outstandingly wi 
prises perhaps 1,600 volumes, con- read poet, was fond of makii 
tained other copies of Spenser — ■ they give the sources of imitations. 


Several of these were read in two And Professor C. P. Brand notes 
languages, however, and (he Geru- ihe imitation in The Faerie Queene 
salemme Liberum in three: English, VI.ix.24 ("And in the Prince’s gar- 
Latin and French. den daily wrought / There l beheld 

The marginalia are confined to stK'h vamencss as I never thought. 
The Faerie Queene V|Jx.7-xii.l8 J. P ench * guardian de gli orti i 

and Mutability Cantos vii.28-53. Vid. c cotiobbi pur miquc corli. ) as 
Drummond would probably have 

been seeing (he Cantos for the first "■£. nt .2 ,he f P° ets l,v “ : 
time, at least in prim, since they unfulfilled hopes of court preferment 
were not included in earlier edi ^ nd 0 * her . misfortunes'.. Whether 
lions; whereas the annotations of Drummond saw the pun in “wrought , 
Book VI may have been prompted he unfortunately does not recorJ. 


The note at Vl.xii.15. 1-5 is “See 
Tassos Rinaldo ca. 1 1 St. 90 of 


Drummond, an outstandingly well- piorirulo." The recognition of Pas- 
read poet was fond of making: , oreJJa by , he » rosle mB rke” on her 


Anuneni mul Lniiiniltiininn, Fowre TL 
hvmnes and The Shepheanlcs Galen- 
der — together with more than reference 

sixty volumes of vernacular poetry, Tiber** vii!7 
more than double that number of J ‘ ’ 

Latin and Neo-Latin poetry, nnd u JS*” S ™ 
considerable quantity of Rcnais- R • ■ T Tl| 
sance literary criticism, much of it f ‘ chc jj 

l,a,,an e poco b il nusin 

A full description of the newly vita si eonserv 

K urchascd volumes has been given Uberaia vii.ll.1-2 
y M. C. T. Simpson*, who also ness is character 
sketches what is known of their his- vatc notes; its to 


analogue 


The most extensive instance is at Rinaldo - an important source book 


VI. ix. 17-32. At ix. 17 Drummond 
gives a reference to Gerusalemme 
Liherata vii.l 7, and then at 
Spenser’s Stanza 26 (Mctibccc’s 
explanation of his contentment), 
“nil this is Tor. Tassos can. 7.1 Gier. 


for The Faerie Queene — in the 
recognition of the mule Florindo by 
his father. Florindo is found 
wounded and near to death hy n 
knight errant, who takes him home, 
tends him and so discovers the 



tory after they left Drummond's censure 
possession. The copy of The Faerie Tasso, v 
Queene bears the arms of the Earls hardly se 
of Perth, in a stale that probably imitator 
indicates Ihe second Earl. Tnc outer Vf.ix.24, 
motto, "DAB1T TUTA PER quotes ir 
UNDAS VELA TIBI", which is of the 
close to Aeneid 5.796-7, alludes to Liherata 
the "three burs wavy" of the Earl’s 15.5-6, 
arms. As Mr Simpson points out, it happy c 
may be the very "device", until contain 1 
now unknown, that provoked specify t 
Drummond's treatise A short Dis- 1583-7, 
course upon Impresa’s. In this, Drummo 
Drummond Approves mottoes of two undoubtE 
words "as gang warily but not Upton ai 
those mentioning any of the urmor- Church 
-iul charges explicitly: “for example, marized 
If there be tne Figures of a Sea 
Waves, there be not in the word — — — *— 
Undo, or Sea-Wave" — a similar 
argument, although not obviously 
so, to Jonson’s in Part of the Kings 
entertainment (1616). The copy was 
possibly given to the Earl of Perth 
by Drummond; and it was probably 
brought back to Hawthornden .by 
the poet's descendant Sir Francis 
Walker Drummond (1781*1844), 
whose bookplate it bears. 

Drummond's ownership in the 
first instance is nttested by the 
holograph inscription "Don Mur- 
midumiila”, an anagram signature in 
the paronomastic manner of Wil- 
liam Fowler his uncle. The signa- 
ture occurs three times: on the 
title-page, on the subsidiary title- 
page to Part II, and on tnc last 
printed page. Drummond signed his 
copy of Fairfax’s Godfrey of Bui- 
loigne in the same style; and else- 
where used the form f, Don Gemma 
de Muravill”. These private 
extravagances suggest something of 
his involvement with the literature 
of romance. 

Drummond has annotated some 
pages of the copy, in a way that 
gives it its chief interest. Several 
important annotated Spensers are 
..’known to. have,. survived, such as 
Lord Bessborough’s with John 
Dixon's notes and Carcw Ralegh's 
with Lady Ralegh’s. But the Drum- 
mond annotations, although sparser, 
are of special significance, as those 
of a considerable literary figure and 
one about whose reading and criti- 
cal views a great deal is known. We 
have information not only about the 
books Drummond bought, but even 
of the books he read. Thus, we . 
know from his manuscript catalogue 
of 1611 that he bought the copy of 
The Faerie Queene for six shitlmgs, 
perhaps in London in 1610 when 
he bought Tasso’s Opere. He listed 
both as read in 1610. In this, the 
year of Drummond’s London visit ;I. 
and of his father's death, he read , . 
comparatively little:, besides The 
Faerie Queene and Gerusalemme 
Liberate and Aminth, only Sannaz- 
aro’s Artadia, Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
(the In vita), Guarini’s II Pastor 
Tufa, Lucrezia Marinella’s Arcadia 
Felice, Bembo’s GliAsolani, Scalieer’s 
Poetices libri .septem and Henri 
Estienne’s Apologia pour Hirodote. wmmmm 


of Erminia chc poco t il dcsidcrin flowcr-slmped mark that his own 
e poco b il nosiro hisoctio. ondc la lost child hnd had {Rinaldo xi.88- 
vita si conservi" (Gerusalemme 90). Again Drummond quotes the 
Liberals vii.ll.1-2). (The ingenuous- corresponding Italian verses, which 
ness is characteristic of these pri- however are not conclusively simi- 
of their his- vatc notes; its tone does not imply lar: "da la pelle il segnat rosso 
Drummond's censure of Spenser's closeness to traspare come da vetro uir fior 
Tasso, which in any case would d’orto vermiglio. . . .” The 


Tasso, which in any case would 
hardly seem culpable to the grand 
imitator Drummond.) Then at 
Vl.ix.24 , 25 . 26, 31 and 32 he 
quotes in each case a verse or two 
of the Italian: Gerusalemme 

Liherata vii.12.1-2, 13.1, 14.1-2, 
1 5.5-6, 1 6. 1 respectively. By a 

happy chance, the verses quoted 
contain variants that enable us to 
specify the edition used as Ferrara 
1 583-7, the edition of the copy 
Drummond bought in 1610. These 
undoubted sources, missed by 


Rinaldo, however, which lie listed 
among “Books red anno 1611”. He 
may have read it with the rest of Tasso 
in 1610, as part of his effort to learn 
Italian during that year. 

Drummond's note to VI. x. 35. 1-4 
is "see S.P.S. Arcadia lib. I”; pre- 
sumably referring to Dorus’s rescue 
of Pamela from a bear, while the 
cowardly Damctas hides in a bush*. 
Sidney’s Dor us follows up his 
advantage over Pamela as Spenser's 
courteous knight would not have 
done; nevertheless the analogue 
with the rescue of Paslorella is 
close. It goes unnoticed in the Var- 
iorum Spenser and in more recent 
editions, but receives a general 
mention from William Nelson. 6 Sid- 
ney's Arcadia was a favourite with 
Drummond: he had read it at Least 
twice, in 1606 and 1609. Unfortu- 
nately, his copy seems now to be 
missing. 

Another favourite romance was 
Heliodorus's Aeihiopica (again lost), 
which Drummond strainca his eyes 
reading in his seventeenth year. 7 At 
The Faerie Queene Vl.x.40.5-7, he 
notes “See Hcliodorus". The refer- 
ence is to the rescue of Chariclcia 
from the thieves’ den, near the end 


analogue was missed by Upton and of Aeihiopica Book 1. This not very 
Warton, but noticed by Koeppel close narrative analogue . s seized 
and Blanchard, and accepted into on by Upton also, and has fre- 
the Variorum Spenser. Dnimmond quently been cited, 
may be right in seeing imitation of 

Tasso here; although there are As a writer, Drummond was 
other similar stories, such as that of deeply influenced by Spenser. We 
Rosiclere in the first part of Ortufiezde mielit exoeci. therefore, that his 


other similar stones, such as that of deeply influenced by Spenser. We 
Rosiclere in the first part of Ortufiez de might expect, therefore, that his 
Calahorra’s The Mirror of Princely annotations would show signs of a 


<_aianorras tne mirror oj rnmxty annotations would show signs of a 
Deeds and Knighthood (translated professional interest. And there are 
1578), or of Fiordelisa in Boiardo’s a f cw rhetorical comments, as well 


Orlando Innamorato II.xxvii.30 — in 
some ways closer. But Drummond 


as keyword signposts to memorable 
and perhaps usable passages. ' At 


Upton and Warton, were noticed by apparently had no Boiardo, seems not VI.ix.19.5-8 he notes "a sheep hards 


and Koeppel, and sum- to have used him and may not have 


VI.x.5.1-3 


pleasant 


marized in (he Variorum Spenser, read him. He owned a copy of the place". Opposite the stanzas that 


Black Blood 

' Hmiimliy Iti-cnirr. Mun-li 18-i I ; 


I am calm now that I am going to die, 

As calm as sunshine. No more plunges 

Over precipices, saved by a pine tree, while carriage 

Horse and driver bounced and disintegrated. 

My blood is thinning, slowing, growing pale. 

No more shotguns through the chapel window, 

No more travels to escape my children, 

Their assertive lives tearing me like claws. 

Like an owl settling on my shoulder. 

No more adventures, no more letters 

Written In black blood: To my father — 

‘You have insulted me before my sons. 

And I am a man of forty.' To my sister — 

‘Six to a bedroom, twenty-three in the house, 

Wc have no room for you and your elegance.* 

I am going to die like the light off the grass 
When the sun shuts down; but more alone 
Than Nature, hungry, struggling, needy Nature, 

Ever allows: trampled by children, wading 
Through the oozy love my uncomplaining wife 
Spreads on the floor, I am as lonely 
As any wood, tensed under a gliding owl. 

Or any old man outliving his descendants. 

No-one has come, neither my dandy brother, 

Nor m f father bringing handfuls of contempt 
To throw at me like money; only Mary, 

The pious one, who weeps over Hell-fire, saying' 

'That I, that I alone, should be saved from this!' 

Alfred avoids me. He walks in die long grass 
As the sun withdraws, making up endless verses 
On subjects of which he knows nothing: birth and death. 
And love, and foreign and adventures, and Timbuctoo, 
And the white owl in the belfry, its to-whoo 
Threatening our wits. Everything upsets him. 

He studied science, but oxygen and carbon 
Were too unsettling. Nothing comes gasy 
But scribble, scribble, in ink as black as blood. 

Does he think his melodious word' will keep him sane? 

In his old age, watching the grass grow dark. 

Feeling the black blood of the Tennysoni .. 

Pound in his head, a no doubt devoted ! 

Wife wrapping blankets around him, hearing the owls 
Warm their five wits in the belfries, will he believe 
That the dark music of vowels will fend off ghosts. 

That I will He quiet under the rottiqg grass?- 


Laurence Lerrier 


follow the latter comment, Drum- 
mond notes the constituents of 
Spenser’s locus amoenus . Thus, at 
x.6.1 lie puts “Mount Acidalc", at 
7.1 'a Houd". at 12.1-2 "The 
Graces Daunce". And he lias 
"simile" opposite 26.1-2, the 
developed comparison of the fourth 
Grace to “the daughter of the day” 
(Venus, probably, as A. C. Hamil- 
ton's note says). Drummond liked 
astronomical imagery. At 16.3-7 
("That jolly shepheard, which there 
piped, was/Poore Colin Clout . . . 
Pype jolly shepheard, pype thou 
now apace/Unto thy love . . .") the 
comment "the Author so calleth 
himselfc" shows clear recognition of 
Spenser's presence in Colin. 

Opposite Vl.ix.40.3 (“Or wanton 
squirrels, in the woods farre 
sough 1 ") is a particularly laconic 
and teasing note: "Hflrd a". This 
looks very much as it it is a note 
on the line’s not immediately easy 
scansion. The “a" referred to must 
be that in “farre", which hears 
what we might think of as secon- 
dary stress. Drummond would of 
course have little terminology and few 
concepts with which to distinguish 
between accent, pitch, quantity and 
length; far less to discuss departures 
from metre. Nevertheless, he received 
a thorough grounding in such prosody 
as was available, since he attended 
Edinburgh High School during the 
rectorship of Alexander Hume the 
phonetician and author of Gmnmatica 
Nova. Drummond's illustrative cir- 
cumflex above the "a” in “h4rd" is to 
be interpreted in the light of standard 
theory and practice around 1600, 
according to which this accent might be 
used to indicate either a long quantity 
or a stressed syllable. 

Quantity and stress were seldom 
clearly distinguished; and quantities 
were often described as for the 
most pun fixed* Alexander Gill, 
however, could write of accent 
altering quantity: “Every syllable 
which has an acute or circumflex 
accent is long ... A short vowel 
in a final syllable followed by a 
single or double liquid is either 
lengthened or shortened under the 
influence of an accent. . . . The 
same thing will also be caused by 
an accent in rap'd monosyllables, as 
, . . 3Sr H6rJ. * It is quite possi- 
ble, therefore, that Drummond is 
noticing the length and stress of 
Spenser's “farre" — even, perhaps,, 
appreciating it as a mimetic rhythm 
that conveys the extent of the 
search for die squirrels. The note is 
of considerable value, as one of the 
very earliest comments of the kind 
in English to have survived. 

Another group of notes consists 
of rather humdrum sigqals of 
characters or places. So we are told 
“paslorella" at VI.ix.7.6, where the 
“faire damzell" first appears — 
although she is not named until two 
stanzas later. Similarly with “Mount 
Acidale” at VI. x.6.1 (not named until 
8.9) and the Graces (Vl.xii.1-2, 15-1). 
Such annotations, of a sort familiar to 
anyone who has handled Renaissance 
books, strike one with the precision 
.whereby they mark first occurrences,^ 
or delimit descriptions physically. 

Drummond’s notes on the Muta- 
bility Cantos may at first seem par- 
ticularly routine. They list the 
actors in Mutability's masque: at 
vli.28.2 “The. Spring”, at : 29.1 
“Sommer”, and so on through Ihe 
seasons; and then the months, from 
32.3 "March” to 43-1 “February". 

. Similarly with "Day & Night”, 
“fifowres", “Life & Peath", ^‘the 
Moone”, "Merpurie. Venus, Sol.", 
“Mars.”, “Satume” and “Joue". 
Such marginalia were common In 
Drummond's ' time: indeed, very 
similar annotations of the Mutabil- 
ity Cantos — blit anonymous, and in 
Latin — occur in another Edinburgh 
copy of this edition (National .Lib- 
rary of Scotland H.28.B.14). 
Drummond himself uses the Latin 
"Sol", instead of "sun" or Spenser's 
“Phoebus" (vii.51.8); perhaps reveal- 
ing an astrological “set” in his 
approach to Spetfser, as .wcjl as an 
interest in representations of what, 
with characteristic magniloquence, 
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lie elsewhere culled '•Time's purpled 
masquers". 

Sucli si^iijjiisiini: iniirgiii-ilia .■ire 
cuminniily dismissed as niinse. fjiil 
flu 1 ) provide vital evidence uf read- 
ing methods. Here, they prove tli.it 
S | je riser’s iconngraphicnl program - 
ines were followed closely and 
worked out in some detail. They 
lend support, therefore, to those 
who hold that without necessarily 
losing his readers Spenser could 
refine on <ui expected and familiar 
scheme — specifically, (hat he 
departed from the Ptolemaic order 
<>t the planets, closing the sequence 
with Mars /Saturn U itpittr instead of 
MarsfJupiter/Sautrn, lo express the 
interdependence of order and 
imitiibiiiiy. Similarly with the theory 
that he varied the zodiacal series hy 
associating Jupiter’s house Sagit- 
tarius with Chiron, who was 
Saturn's seed; and Saturn's Cap- 
. ricornus with the goat “wherewith 
Dan Jove was nourished" These 
interpretations have Found their way 
into recent editions of the poem; 
but Ihev are probably not yet u neon- 
trover slid. Some critical interest, 
therein re, attaches to the fact (hat 
Drummond traced the represented 
months in order and noticed the 
sequence of planets to be “Mars. 
S.Kurne and Jove"; so that he wns 
in a position to notice Spenser's 
subtleties. The former student of 
astronomy at Edinburgh University 
and owner of many advanced works 
on astronomy would hardly he 
ignorant of the Ptolemaic order of 
proximity of the planets". It can no 
longer be argued that Spenser’s ear- 
liest readers would have been 
oblivious to such patterns. 

Besides these verbal annotations, 
Drummond's copy contains another 
series of manuscript markings, in a 
different ink or crayon. With one 
exception (II.vi.13.I-4), these occur 
m the second half of the poem; 
again reflecting perhaps the mar- 
gmalian’s relative unfamiliarity with 
Spenser’s second and third instal- 
ments. In all, some eighty passages 
are marked. Some of the markings 
indicate sententiae or significant 
plates in the narrative or allegory; 
but chiefly they draw attention to ai 
passages of special effectiveness or 
beauty, such as the blason of the 
captive Serena (Vl.viii.42) or 
scud amour's description of a garden 
at the Temple of Venus (lv.x.24). 
Spenser's rhetoric, astronomical 
imagery, and iconographjcal descrip- 
tions all receive attention. Of 
course these marks need not have 
been made by the same hand; but 
their concentration on literary skills 
suggests the interests of the fellow 
poet. It is not impossible that the 
symbols at IV.xl.20, 21 and 36 
mark passages to be consulted from 
£owi feasting: the passage on 
Scottish fivers (“Tweed yvhich no 
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mure mil Kiiigilitinv, shall iJcviric") 
and exotic rivers: 

While .is my Kills enjuy'd Thy 
myall Glcumcs, 

They did nut envie Fibers ha ugh - 
lie Slrcunies, 

Nor wealth ic Tagus wiih his gol- 
den Ore. 

Nor clemc Hvdti yvt which on 
Pcurles doth rore, 
Empumprcd Gauge that sees the 
Sunne new borne . . . 

Drummond's copy of The Faerie 
Queen e contains lamalizingly few 
miles. But there are enough to give 
an idea of how well, in different 
eirciiinsrances, be might have edited 
the poem. One of the most widely 
read Scottish or English poets — bet- 
ter read than Jonson, for example, 
in French and Italian— he would 
have been well equipped to supply 
Spenser’s European litemry context. 
As i( is, we are left to guess at his 
interpretations, for the most part, 
from the way he constructs his own 
imitations of Spenser: imitations 
found throughout his poelrv, and 
marked everywhere by cultivated 
understanding. To these indirect but 
valuable insights, the marginalia add 
a few more direct glimpses. 

We should like to thunk Professor 
W. Beattie, Professor D. Aber- 
crombie, Dr R. D. S. Jack and Mr 
M. Simpson for their generous help 
and valuable suggestions. 

1 His donation is described by L. W. 
Sharp in the University af Edinburgh 
Journal, volume 5 (1932-3), pp 125-32. 

* Sec Rohert H. MacDonald 77ie 
Library of Drummond of Hawthornden 
(Edinburgh). 

1 University of Edinburgh Journal, 5 
(1979-80), pp 42-8. 

1 Torquato Tasso (Cambridge, 1965). 
p 238. 

s The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, 
edited by J. Robertson (Oxford, 1973), 
pp 51-3. 

B The Poetry of Edmund Spenser (New 
York, 1963). p 291. 

' MS. Memorials ; see MacDonald The 
Library of Drummond, pp. | M3]. 

■See Derek Attridae Well- Weighed 
Syllables: Elizabethan Verse in Classical 

U.u.u ff-,. ir.iii -I 


Coming to conclusions 


1612; facsimile reprint Menston, 1969), 
Book I, chapter two, “Dc quantitate syl- 
Jabac", Hume advocated the marking of 
quantities as a standard orthographic 
procedure. 

* Logonotnla Attgflca (1619), chapter 
26; translated and edited by B. Danicls- 
and A. aabriekon (Stockholm, 
1972). p 177. 


Alastair Fowler Spenser and the 
Numbers of Time (1964), pp .231 f.; 
Triitniphal Forms (Cambridge, 1970). 


pp .23if."; 


11 Eg MacDonald The Library ol 
Drummond, catalogue ilems 144, 17J, 174, 
1 77 , 1 89. 


By Richard Brown 

D. A. MILLER: 

Narrative and l(s Discontents 
Problems of Closure in the Tradi- 
tional Novel 

300pp. Guildford: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. £12.60. 

0 691 06459 8 


Ordinary readers of novels have al- 
ways had a strong awareness of en- 
dings. Some would rather block their 
ears than hear what happens at the 
end of a book they are about to 
read, while there are others who 
cannot resist n surreptitious glance at 
the final pages just to see. m recent 
years, though, the question of novel 
endings has also become a favourite 
with literary academics in that area 
of theory which has been called the 
poetics of the novel. 

Ends have hecome more of an 
intellectual concern against the back- 
ground of Jacques Derrida's neolo- 
gistic and punning conception of 
writing as dif ft ranee (both a dif- 
ferentiation and a deferral of ullimute 
meaning) and of Roland Barthes's 
emphasis on the characteristically 
heavy “closure” of (he structured 
nineteenth-century "readerly" novel. 
In Barthes and in ensuing discus- 
sions. this “closure” at the end oF the 
novel is seen not just as a termina- 
tion but as an orientation of the 
sequence of events that has been 
narrated, as the last term in the 
semantic chain which gives signifi- 
cance to what has gone before. 

The comparatively painless 
appropriation of this kind of discus- 
sion by Anglo-American critics owes 
much to the sanction of respectabil- 
ity offered to it some fifteen years 
ago by Frank Kermode in The Sense 
of an Ending. Kermode, most 
memorably, set. fiction in the context 
of apocalyptic beliefs, arguing that 
we need fictional endings because of 
a conflict between the time of our 
own lives, which ends, and the time 
of the world, which goes on. His 
work, in part, depended on a sense 
of historical change and on unpurged 
humanist assumptions about deep 
psychological needs; but it neverthe- 
less offered an essentially formalist 
study of fictions, as types of order 
rather than as direct representations 
l hc world. The most important 
thing about fictions was seen to be 
that they have ends: in their ending 
is the condition of their being. 


Like all new debates, this one can 
he seen to have a long history. It 
was Aristotle, of course, who stress- 
ed that tragedies should have begin- 
nings, middles and ends and dc- 
scribed their complications and 
denouements as central structuring 
movements. But the extent to which 
"closure" has caught oil in America 
now may be seen in books like Bar- 
bara Smith's Poetic Closure and 
Marianna Toruovnick’s Closure in 
the Novel, and in a recent special 
issue or the periodical Nineteenth 
Century Fiction devoted to “Narra- 
tive Endings". It may not be long 
before we have periodicals called 
Narrative Endings with special num- 
bers devoted lo the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

This new hook hy D. A. Miller 
clearly depends upon the existence 
of these recent discussions and is in 
many ways typical of u second gen- 
eration of post-structuralist thought 
in America. Miller apparently feels 
little need to defend or justify his 
approach or make any elaborate cx- 

f iosilion of his terms of reference. A 
ootnute suffices to explain (hat "the 
word 'closure' will he used instead ot 
'ending' throughout this study” (sug- 
gesting that neither the terminology 
nor the concept are so problematic 
any more). The theoretical issues lie 
presents are well-digested and his 
definitions correspondingly precise. 
He is also quite -assured iii his sense 
of die applicability of the distinctions 
he employs, strictly limiting himself 
to this one aspect of certain canonic- 
al literary works. 

Although this rigour is welcome, it 
dues mean that we have lost the 
enormously exhilarating critical 
sweep of an early study like Ker- 
mode 's. Certain European post- 
structuralists, moreover, would 
strongly object to Miller's approach. 
They would hold that post- 
structuralist theory constitutes a chal- 
lenge to bourgeois consciousness and 
(hut it is not employable as just 
another kind of literary analysis. 
Even Kermode's hook, we may re- 
member. gestures towards the poli- 
tical. making telling, if scattered, re- 
ferences tu the Jewish experience in 
the Second World War. 

Miller will have none of this. His 
approach is much more narrowly for- 
malistic, enclosed in that strict struc- 
turalist Trnppism which, in insisting 
on the separation of the linguistic 
sign from its referent, makes it pret- 
ty near Impossible to talk about his- 
tory or the real world, and a novel's 
relation to them. As he himself puts 
it in the preface: “The conflict that 


Red rosebuds and coal-black mud 


By Roy Palmer 


ROGER De V. RENWfCRi 
English Folk Poetry • 
Structure and Meaning 

276pp. Batsford. £12.50. 
0 7134 3681 6 


• Roger De V. Renwick tells Us that he is 
writing specifically for 1 ‘-'collectors, 
analysts, and lovers of folk , poetry", 
and Hint his primary goal is “to discover 
: implicit meanings in texts”. Rather 
. more than. half tne book is concerned 
with traditional songs which circulated 
orally. A detailed study of “The Bold 
Fisherman" concludes that, whatever 
its possible connection with Gnostic 
syihbohsm, the song, with its theme of 
a rover unrecognized on his return, is 
Sw t0 rilfln y 0, h c r piecesdealing 

Ji 8 M« pte / ° n songs, of sexual 
l&h-b' be Precise), 


yi mem io oe precise}.. Mime 
Renwick establishes three categories, good 
I fh 0 " Wrthlrsub-diridfd: the (5d 


and the metaphorical (In which hares 
are pursued over mountains, meadows 
mown or not, and card games won or 
iMt, ns extended sexual metaphors). 
The three categories coincide, says 
Renwick, respectively with “being' 1 , 
“becoming” and “behaving”, the 
second apparently being "more fitted 
to an industrial era”. This seems 
somewhat fanciful, especially if one 
looks at songs of the Induslria I Revolu- 
tion which deliberately exploit new 
opportunities for sexual imagery. 
Steam -looms and threshing-machines 
- fall into the metaphorical mode, not 
the euphemistic. 

Perhaps the best part of the book 
deals with the traditional and popular 
verse of Yorkshire, which no doubt 
reflects field work done there by 
Renwjek. Folk song was a national 
phenomenon which also interacted 
with particular localities. A song circu- 
lating nationally would have local 
variations; however a local song might 
achieve . nationwide currency, some- 
times with. changes, sometimes not. 
One needs therefore to be careful 
when designating a song as local, and 
some of Renwick’s examples are a 
good deal less local than he thinks. “On 


£ u ° h , j* • The . Seeds of 
L°y6 , with ns 1 flower code of Ted 
rosebuds for passion, and the like), the 
! euphemisUe ("O.you'Ye wop my heart. 

' • ? ' fnl C r^ r ^ Jack u' /Y o0r ,’ masl er ‘S’ |10 man 
1 H ^‘{For he, can't. come with his 

rnp-tiip-iajj/Noi hqlf so.ivell as the'e”) 

i’V ,---l yi;:.* J . 


Leeds becoming a sea-port town" was 
widely ; circulated with the name 
changed to "Manchester” or “Birming- 
luim", or even left blank so (hnt a singer 
cpwW j insert: Whatever Joisition he 
wished. J'The Wensfeydiile Ud” shows 
the innocent abroad in LeedSi with its 
fair, its ; factories (“Owd Ned fum'd 




iv’ry wheel, an’ iv'ry wheel a strap;/ 
‘Begor,* said I to t’ rtiaister-man, ‘Owd 
Ned’s a rare strong chap”'), and its 
church. Yet the section on “Leeds Owd 
Church" was originally written about 
Manchester Old Church; the song was 
printed under various titles on broad- 
sides as far afield as London; and it is 
still current, not only in Yorkshire, but 
also in Lancashire. 

Renwick goes on to discuss what is 
indisputably local verse, written by 
identif jablepeople such as Mrs Martha 
Bairstpw. These writings, lr seems ; to 
me, have their origin in popular 
verse-forms such as the epitaph and 
weather-rhymes. They derive princi- 
pally, however, from the jog-trot 
music-hall monologues of the 
nineteenth century. These are usually 
. either jocular or sentimental, as can be 
seen from the work of a well-known 
current practitioner, Mike Harding. 
They seldom achieve either the depth 
or force of traditional poetry. 

Mrs Bairstow is an ordinary person 
who writes popular verse, but this does 
not automatically make her work folk 
poetry,: far this is a form with its own 
disciplines. The point does not seem to 
have been taken by Renwick, though 
it is hinted at in his final chapter, which 
is an interesting analysis of reactions 
by local working-class poets to the Loft- 
house Colliery disaster of 1973. Of 
the poems treated; one' is immediately 
recognizable, with its irregular metre 
ahd its efforts to speak with an indi- 
vidual voice, as an attempt at poetry 


interests me occurs not between the 
novel and its referent, but, within 
ihe novel, between the principles uf 
production and ihe claims of closure 
in a resolved meaning.” 

Miller thus dispenses with the real 
world and devotes himself to ex- 
plaining niirnitive through its internal 
logic. The core of his project is to 
distinguish between the f 'nnr ratable”, 
winch constitutes the novel, from the 
“non- narrnt able”, which is its “efo- 
sure” He argues that certain states 
of affairs, certain characters or dis- 
courses. are inherently disruptive, un- 
happy and irritating to the hovel’s 
sense of order and that they have to he. 
as it were, written awav so dial the 

E eace of that order may' be regained, 
[is main contribution may be seen as 
the elaboration of the paradox that die 
narration desires lo achieve that state 
of affairs which will cause it to be no 
more. The narrative is. in a sense, that 
which discontents it. He further sug- 
gests that the answer which the novefs 
''closure” offers, even in the supposed- 
ly “closund" nineteenth-century novel, 
may often only obliquely f hv substitu- 
tion nr displacement) satisfy these 
discontents of the narrative. 


Mis demonstration of this focuses 
on three novelists. In Jane Austen a 
stale of propriety (proper marriages 
ami social arrangements) is the end 
to which die fiction moves, and so 
the novels must narrate only scandal 
and impropriety. “Six years of 
separation and suffering might have 
been spared", says Captain Went- 
worth at the end "of Persuasion and. 
in Mijler's terms, this dispensability 
is typical of narrative as seen from 
its end. In Middlenuirch . he argues.' 
there are three levels of the “narrat- 
ahle" and George Eliot’s characteris- 
tic "closure" is a form of uncertain 
resolution. Still more uncertain is 
"closure" in Stendhal, where there is 
some anticipation of the modernist 
freedom from plots and ends. 

There are examples throughout 
the honk of an irritatingly anachro- 
nistic determination to read every- 
thing in structuralist terms, as when 
Lydgate arrives in Middlemareh to 
find the old medical system there "a 
system of differences”, or indeed 
when the words of Captain Went- 
worth arc taken to exemplify » 
theory which lie could not possibly 


have known, it is regretted, various- 
ly. that neither Varcry nor Henry 
James “went on" with their tlicoriz’- 


tout court. The others are ail popular 
verse of different kinds - hymn, song, 
march, memorial - yet only some are 
akin lo traditional utterance, and one is 
directly fashioned on a traditional 
model: “Six days we pumped to get 
them out/An nir pocket might have 
saved them/The news we dreAded 
came hi last/The pocket it was empty/ 
Not one had reached the precious 
air/And in coal-black mud now they 
lay/No more their families’ lives to 
share/No more see the light of day”. 
Even this, so far. as I' know.,- failed the 
ultimate test of folk poetry, that of 
achieving oral transmission and varia- 
tion, independently of its first begetter. 

In his analysis Renwick makes use of 
the terminology, not only of folklore, 
but of cultural anthropology and social 
history. He also draws upon “phe- 
nomenological approaches to culture, 
studies in communication^ and general 
systems theory". This unfortunately 
leads to obfuscating jargon and down- 
right bad writing. Speaking of the 
Lofthousa poems, for example,. we 
hear that they “constitute one set 
whose members . share in general a 
negative feedback model of Self/Other 
relationships". Still, though the style Is 
irritating, and though Renwick’s inter- 
pretations are hardly tne ."revelations 
he. claims; he is certainly worth- read- ■ 
irig, and his aim of bringing ^cojitem- : 
porary working-class poetry intd folk*- 1 
Iorists’purvipw” will undoubtedly have ‘ 
been furthered by this stimulating 
book. . ... ■ \ 


ing: they, would. Miller implies, 
almost certainly have become struc- 
turalists. 

But the prime objection to the 
book, which is well-argued in itself, 
must be against the arid formalism of 
the terms it sets up. Though Miller 
has many insights into the psycholo- 
gy and logic of narrative, the ques- 
tion remains whether there is much 
value in distinctions so broad as to 
include (as he does at one point) 
Jane . Austen and de Sade under the 
same umbrella. Similarly. Miller 
compares the temporary disappear- 
ance of narrative “closure” to the 
child's fascination with Ihe dis- 
appearance and reappearance of his 
toys, his repetitive cries of “fortl" 
(gone!) and - daf' (here it is!) 
observed by Freud tft. Me pleasure 
Principle. (One presumes" It* ” xfras 
Lacan's striking appropriation of the 
idea in his elaboration of the role of 
language in the child's unconscious 
that prompted the use of this par- 
ticular bit of Freud.) Few 'readers, 
though, will see much point in a 
comparison os general as this, the 
appeal of which seems to reside as 
much in giving the impression of 
having absorbed a difficult and para- 
doxical area of discussion as in any 
real' contribution to our knowledge 
of narrative. 

To look at Miller’s summing up is 
to confirm these reservations:' "To 
what advantage, we must finally ask, 
does such an opposition function in 
the novel? Iq the end it may only, be 
' that if . functions! to 'prove its own 
i possibility'.*. \ This is r a •. disturbingly 
weak ana tautologops conclusion ana ' 
one .with which we will -be. niost 
unlikely to live happily evfer after. 
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eommen tary 


H.G. v G.K.C. 


By Humphrey 
Carpenter 

The Gallows In My Garden 
BBC Radio 


Saturday Night Theatre, for so long a 
repository of tired whodunnits, 
seems to be looking up a bit. Just 
over a month ago there was a strik- 
ing radio adaptation of John Rae’s 
novel The Custard Boys, and more 
recently (July 4) u sour little comedy 
by Bruce Stewart based on the 
ideological quarrel between H. G. 
Wells and Hilaire Belloc, one of the 
more entertaining literary squabbles 
of the 192Ds. 

Wells reissues his Outline of His- 
tory, revised and in serial form, his 
second wife Jane patiently typing out 
page after page or it while Wells nips 
across the Channel to amuse himself 
with a series of mistresses at his 
French house. Belloc, a foe of the 
first edition of the Outline, greets its 
reappearance with a series of articles 
of his own, eventually reducing 
Wells to tearful collapse just as he 


Galley slaves 


By Patricia Craig 

Room 

Royal Court Theatre Upstairs 


“All I could do was to offer you an 
opinion upon one minor point - a 
woman must have money and a 
room of her own if she is to write 
fiction.” Virginia Woolfs celebrated 
pronouncement is the starting-point 
for an interesting experiment m pol- 
emical theatre. Room, devised by 
Natasha Morgan (who also takes the 
leading role), opens in naturalistic 
style with a young wife setting out 
her domestic grievances in a letter 
addressed to tier thoughtless hus- 
band. Quickly. however, the 
emblematic _ and expository take 
over. The lights are dimmed, and a 
temale voice is heard lecturing on 
Aphra Behn. The wife reappears in 
the uniform of a housemaid. 

Like the Woolf essay, Room pro- 
gresses in a roundabout, discursive, 
gently mocking way, with pieces of 
social satire, historical by-play, and 
symbolic action (galley proofs sud- 
denly sprout from the floor like an 
army of dragons’ teeth; the over- 


Sweated out 


learns that Jane is dying of cancer. 
G. K. Chesterton thinks that Belloc 
has gone a bit far, even in the cause 
of Catholicism and truth, but then 
discovers that what appeared to be 
signs of repentance in Wells are 
merely indications that the scoundrel 
has got a new mistress. George Ber- 
nard Shaw hangs about on the side- 
lines, finding the whole thing richly 
comic. 

It could, perhaps, have been a 
good play, but caricature quickly 
took over. Shaw sounded like an 
Irish barman and Freddie Jones's 
Chesterton was a boozy Winnie-the- 
Pooh: "Have another pint, G.K.C.” 
(Sounds of ale being downed.) “Ha, 
‘twould be folly to refuse, Hilary." 
The constant use of initials produced 
an effect of self-parody: “G.K.C. 


Good gracious!” “My dear Jane, I've 
come to see H.G.” Ronald Lacey as 
Wells was oil a higher plane than 
this, and managed to get across a 
good deal of intellectual and sexual 
anguish; his accent and rather sloppy 
style of speech were, one imagines, 
just what Wells spoke like, but the 
script gave him little chance. Were 
we supposed to sympathize with 
Wells's predicament, or to side with 


wrought wife dashes off at a moment 
of domestic discord to shoot the 
baby, raising a nervous laugh from 
the audience) thrown in to underline 
the central proposition. To avoid in- 
fringement of copyright held by the 
Woolf estate, the author of Room 
was obliged to make certain changes 
in her material; so, instead of Vir- 
ginia Woolf herself, we have an im- 
aginary novelist called Lilian Raine. 
To quote Woolfs remark on another 
subject, “a very queer, composite 
being thus emerges . It’s a dummy 
figure for part of the time; it behaves 
badly at the dinner table, being high- 
ly strung; and its bad behaviour is 
the subject of a later discussion be- 
tween two outraged guests (“caviar 
and coleslaw all over the place”). 
The noise of parties - those pre-war 
Cambridge luncheon parties where 
the talk went on “swimmingly . . . 
agreeably, freely, amusingly'’ - is 
constantly in the background. 

The techniques of parody, whim- 
sy, shifting viewpoints, anecdote 
and outspokenness are all used to 
good effect; but sometimes the 
method is nearly as elusive as it's 
allusive. The figure in the white 
Victorian petticoat and bee-keepers' 
headgear, for instance: is it Emily 
Dickinson, Sylvia Plath, or a confla- 
tion of the two? Or the bljnd fury 


the Catholic mafia, or merely to 
laugh at the whole thing like Shaw? 
Was Wells supposed to seem tragic 
or merely silly? 

Worst of all, Mr Stewart's play 
gave only the most superficial indica- 
tions of what the whole quarrel wns 
about. Both the Outline and Belloc's 
outraged protests were made to seem 
mere noisy rhetoric, and any real 
exposition of the conflict was' aban- 
doned in favour of dialogue that con- 
sisted chiefly of gobbets from the 
writings of the principal characters. 
Chesterton and Snaw reciting 
“Lepanto” antiphonally as a com- 
mentary on the mustenng of Catho- 
lic forces against Wells was bearable, 
but most of the time the effect was 
less subtle. Travelling in n taxi that 
loses itself north of Regent's Park, 
Slmw remarks: “Why, my dear Ches- 
terton, it’s like that poem of yours - 
The night we went lo Birmingham 
by way of . . Where was it, now?" 

Still, The Gallows In Mv Garden 
(the title comes front a Chesterton 
poem which refers to the rumpus) 
was far better than the run-of-the- 
mill Saturday night thriller, irritating 
only in that the chance of something 
better still was thrown away. 


with th' abhorred shears? (Whatever 
its implication, the visual effect is 
striking.) The function of the single 
male actor (Nigel Hughes) is to em- 
body, in various ways, unthinking 
prejudice; at one moment he is 
Oscar Browning, declaring that 
“. . . the best woman flsj mtellec- 
tually the Inferior of the worst man”; 
at another he is the average blunt 
critic who finds something to upset 
him in the rhythm of Virginia 
Woolfs (Lilian Raine’s) prose: 
“What is she waffling on about? 
Why doesn’t she get to the point?” 
He is also the husband in the con- 
temporary set piece who is respons- J 
ible for tne put-upon, crowded condi- : 
tion of his wife and the consequent 
sorry waste of her talent (“language 
that is not current becomes de- 
funct”). "In order to write this letter 
to you,” the heroine states with j 
some relish, “I have had to leave 
your daughter crying in the garden 
for two hours - ana it is snowing.” 


for two hours - and it is snowing. 

Natasha Morgan puts on an adept 
performance (well supported by 
Jenny Carey and Helen Cooper, as 
well as Nigel Hughes); her inventive- 
ness and acuity are impressive. As 
an attempt to render social forces in 
dramatic terms, though. Room suf- 
fers a little from the lack of a strong 
narrative line. 


LIBRARIANS 


The Librarian 

The post of University Librarian will become vacant 
on 1 April 1982 upon the retirement of Mr R. F. Ealwelt. 

The University Council intends lo proceed to appoint a 
successor during 198) . and invites applications from 
graduates with professional qualifications and 
considerable experience. The appointment vail be on 
Grade IV of Ihe nalionai salary structure lor Senior 
Library Staff. 

Copies of the Further Particulars for this appointment 
may be obtained from Ihe University Secrelaiy (JA), 
University of Surrey. Guildford. Surrey, GU2 5XH. or by 
telephone. Guildford 7128) , Ext. 616. Applications in the 
form ol a curriculum vitae, together with Ihe names and 
addresses of Ihree referees, should bQ sent lo the same 
address by the 7th September 1981 quoting 
reference 42 TLS. 

UNIVERSITY OF 

■TSURREY_ 


WAR It I NOTON 
CULCIIF.TU limit HCIIOOL 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

RMiuired full-time at Culrlirth 
Hluli Gthixi). Wiihinninn Avbiiup . 
Culclmih. Worrlnatun. Thn Srhoal 
has 1490 puiilla an rull Including « 
VI til Farm af SOD. Candidates 
should bn Chartered Librarian* und 
have had practical exporlnnir af 
working wlih young people wiui Hi n 
library. Salary scale A 1*4/3 £6037 - 
£7333. Application I arms nnd furth- 
er particulars are available (ram ttiu 
District Educe lion Office. Edurulloii 
Officer. Cheshire County Council. 
Priestley Kauae. Bankov Street. 
Warrington. Closing data 34th July, 

iBBi . Lira 

LONDON 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

The Library or (he InatHute of 
Education haa n vacancy for a Lib. 
rary Assistant (suitable tor trainee l 
on Grads 3 salary scale £4.441 - 
CS.33S per annum Inclusive of Lon- 
don Allowance. 

Application* giving details of 
education and experience should be 
eant to ih< Librarian. 11-13 Rldg- 
mount Street. London WC1E TAH 

LI 03 


THAMES POLYTECHNIC 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN - 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT ' 

Applications ere Invited from 

CherMred or Qualified Librarians 
for the poet of Anleianl Librarian 
at Riverside House Branch Library. 
Woolwich. The appointment la for a 
ahort-term period only- from 
September 1981 — February I BBS. 
whilst a member of stiff la on 
maternity leave. 

Salary acsla: £fi,2B3 — £7,710 par 
annum inclusive. 

Further particulars and applica- 
tion form from Uie Staffing orrirer. 
Thames Polytechnic. Wellington 
Street, London. BW1B APF. in be 
returned fay 30 Julr 1SBI. LI03 


SOMERSET 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 

LIBRARIAN RASED AT 

BRI DO WATER 

AP4. £6057 -£6691 (Salary award 
pendlngi 

A Chartered Librarian |g required 
for thl* post at Bridgwater Library. 
The person appointed will under- 
take professional duties In the lib- 
rary and will have specific responsi- 
bility far ths supervising of The 
County Sound Rooralngs Service 
and the Bridgwater Mobile Library 
Service. 

Application form and furthnr de- 
tails are available from the County 
Librarian, County Library. Mount 
Btroet , Brldgwator. Somerset. TA6 
3ES. The dosing date for receipt of 
collated applications Is Slat 


LONDON 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 


LIBRARIANS 

Applications ere Invited from 
Chartered Librarians lor the follow- 
ing sails' 

LIBRARIAN GRADE III UPPER 
(RQlary scale £3,304 — £8.203 plus 
£9BI London Welahthtp Allowance!. 
I. Arc hwey/Tol lino ton Fork 


fiance at the Archway 
firholaflald Road. NI9. 


LIBRARIAN GRADE III foolery 
scale £9.304 - £6.729 plus £981 
London Weighting Allowance!. 

1. Librarian Central Bupuort 
Team. Base: Centre for Lramlua 
Resources. 275, Kenning! tin Lena. 
SB 1 1 . — Tills team of librarians 
provides support to schools durian 
vacancies or prolonged sick leave of 
the regular librarian. 

2. El. Thomas Ihe A post Id RC 
School. Bt Mary's Rood. Ilolydele 
Road. PeckhDm. SEI5. 

3. La Ratralte High School . 
Atkins Road. 8W13. This is a psi-t- 
Ume post, sou hours ■ week. 
I arm -■ Into only. 

Appircatioji forma end further de- 
tails from the Education Officer. 
EO/Eatsb. IB. Itoam 367, The 
County Hall. Landun SE1 TPB. 

Please cncicie a slampad udd rest- 
ed foolscap antelope lor reply. 

Completed application forms lo 
be returned not later then Friday 
31 July. I9BI. L1P3 


LONDON 


INNER LONDON EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 


LIBRARIAN GRADE III UPPER 
ary scale £5.304 - £8,302 nine 
pitting Aliowtuirai. 

Thn Centre far Urban and Educa- 
tional Studios, 34 Abnrdeeu Park. 
NS- This CsnttD is a* tunned to 
mova within Ihe nest academic yonr 
to the Ruben Mnntafolre School 
site, Underwood Road. El. 

A Chartered Librarian la required 
to work closely with the other nro- 
feesional stall nt the Centre. Thorn 
la a specialist book stock of class 
an 8. BOD volumes and around SO 
perlodlrals and subscribed to. Tho 
Library is used widely for relarenco 
and study as well as for loans, and 
the librarian has an active role In 
disseminating Information. 

The librarian Is Immediate! 

sponsible ic the ..... .... 

Centra and works also to the Multi 
Ethnic InspBctnrata. 

Application forms and lurthar da- 
taJIs from the Education Officer, 
EO/Estab. IB Room -367. Tho 
ty Hall, Londun SE1 TPB. 
■-idoae enclose a stamped address- 
ed foolscap envelope for reply. 

. Completed application forms to 
be returned nm later than Friday 


By Nicligtes Shakespeare 

Steaming 

Theatre Royal, Stratford H.15 


It says much for Nell Dunn’s 'powers 
as the writer of Poor Cow and Up 
the Junction that the characters m 
her first stage play at the Theatre 
Royal, Stratford East*, arc strong 
enough lo support a play in which 
little happens. 

The setting of Steaming is an East 
End Turkish bath which becomes a 
regular watering-hoie for five 
women. As Violet, the benign attend- 
ant puts it, “Steam's a good place 
for crying ... it gets ail the acids 
and poison out", end the lives of her 
clientele are empty enough: for them 
to spend the whole time baring 
themselves and their fantasies in Jen- 
ny Tiramani’s cold and shabbily Ro- 
man set. 

The play is flannelled out by tbelr 
shared confidences- Made in cued 
monologues rather than in conversa- 


tion, these become mockingbird re- 
petitions about domestic tedium, 
economic hardship and- the -tyranny 
of men. At times one can sympathize 
with the husbands who have deserted 
them and with the local Council’s 
decision, made rather late in the 
play, to close down the bath and 
build a library in ' its place. Nell 
Dunn perhaps misses a dramatic 
chance m not allowing us to see any 
of these men - except the caretaker 
through a frosted window and the 
play Only unwraps with a campaign 
to save the bath, an ensuing sit-in 
and the final moment when all, at 
last, take the plunge. 

For all its structural flaws. Steam- 
ing is a very fenny and affectionate 
play. Josie, a tempestuous and pleas- 
ure-seeking cockney, is' brought 
fiercely to life by Georgina Hale, 
figjuing for what she wants as well as 
against the men who prpvlde it. Her 

g rowing intimacy with Nancy, a 
igid ' divorcee; ^yno is prevented by 
middle-class stigmas from similarly 
enjoying herself, is acurely 1 pre- 
sented. So too is the coming out of 
Mrs Meadows's repressed and de-> 
ranged daughter, Dawn. Brenda 


Blethyn's performance is never over- 
played. Her naked appearance at the 
:ehd, after (wo hours in plastic wraps, 
is so effective a tour de force that it 
makes one wonder if Roger Smith 
could have made a more discriminate 
use of nudity in his production. In 
revealing everything so early on, Patti 
Love’s portrayal or a painfully type- 
cast hippy is especially" fleeced of 
interest. 


“Wien old men are very lecherous, 
their heads, and jowls are so un- 
pleasant”, Virginia Woolf wrote 
when tea with a Retired civil servant 
had taken an unexpected (urn. The 
letter Is one of a Wealth of literary 
and historical manuscripts being sold 
at Sotheby’s on July. 20. and 21. 
There are poetic manuscripts by 
Aphra Behn, Robert Bums and Dy- 
lan- Thomas, prompt-books of 
Shakespeare plays marked by Sir 
Henry Irving, and scores of other 
materials. Among the modern items 
are designs; blue-prints, photographs 
and reports about living in space, the 
work of Raymond Locwy, NASA’s, 
“habitability consultant”. ,i 
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